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Libel  jury  stumps  Botham  and  Lamb 


Matthew  Engel 

THE  cricketing  celebrity  Ian 
Botham  is  hiring,  if  not  quite 
ruin,  then  at  least  a severe 
blow  to  his  lifestyle  after  losing  his 
marathon  libel  case  against  the  for- 
mer Pakistan  captain  Imran  Khan. 

After  13  days  in  Court  13  at  the 
High  Court,  the  Jury  Inst  week  de- 
cided by  a majority  verdict  against 
claims  by  Botham  and  his  former 
England  team-male  Allan  Lamb  that 
they  had  been  called  racist  and  lack- 
ing class  by  Imran  in  the  magazine 
India  Today.  They  also  rejected  by  a 
majority  Botham’s  charge  that 
Inirmi  had,  by  implication,  called 
him  a cheat  in  a British  newspaper 

article.  , . . , 

1 Halfway  through  the  trial  Imran 
I agreed  that  Botham  did  not  cheat  at 
I cricket,  mid  Iw  will  have  to  |»ny  for 
I that  part  of  the  case.  However,  nfti-r 
| mi  exercise  estimated  to  have  cost 
I C75Q,IK)Q,  Botham  ami  I-*mb  will 

have  to  bear  the  brunt. 

Uulhnm  said  he  was  “astonished 
by  the  verdict,  a view  shored  by 
many  observers.  Speculation  during 
the  jury's  4K-hour  deliberation  cen- 
tred only  on  the  damages  award. 
The  Judge,  Mr  Justice  French,  gave 
the  jurors  — seven  men.  five 
women  — a notably  curl  thank  you  | 
and  then  left,  without  n word  of  apo- 
logy for  obliging  them  to  spend 
three  weeks  of  high  summer 
cooped  up  listening  to  an  argument 
that  was  at  best  abstruse  ami  at 
times  absurd. 

It  was  the  second  sudden  detent 
for  English  cricketers  inside  three 
days:  England  lost  nine  wickets  to 
Pakistan's  bowlers  in  the  Lord’s 
Test  while  Geurge  Carman  QC  was 


Imran  Khan  and  hla  wife,  Jemima,  leaving  the  High  Court  last  week 


photograph,  graham  turner 


making  his  final  speech  on  hnran  s 
behalf.  The  implications  for  cricket 
an1  uncertain,  though  Pakistani 
players  may  now  have  enhanced  re- 
spect for  English  decision-making, 
anti  it  may  help  ensure  that  the  rest 
of  this  summer's  Test  series  is  har- 
monious. It  is  good  news  for  Imran  s 
presumed  career  In  Pakistani  poli- 
tics. 

But  the  verdict  has  sent  out  a 
clear  warning  to  potential  ligitants 
1 that  the  libel  casino,  once  presumed 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Chifonie 
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to  be  a certain  source  of  ready  cash, 
is  now  only  about  as  safe  as  Lloyd  s 
oflzmdon. 

Imran  gave  thanks  to  the 
Almighty,  rather  than  to  Mr  Car- 
man. when  lie  left  with  his  pregnant 
wife.  Sir  James  Goldsmith's  daugh- 
ter Jemima.  Botham  and  Lamb,  ob- 
serving the  best  cricketing 
traditions,  accepted  the  umpire's  de- 
cision with  as  much  grace  as  they 
could  manage  and  Botham  said  lie 
I would  just  have  to  go  back  to  his 

3 Detachment  and  ensign  Initially 
get  together  (5) 

4 Make  a change  end  put  me  In 

last  (5) 

5 Exaggerate  the  number  of 
deliveries  to  the  gallery  (9) 

6 Writer  got  up  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  to  produce  literary 
work  (5. 4) 

7 Artificial  Intelligence  bears  out 
politician  was  elsewhere  at  the 
time  (5) 

8 Regular's  career  Is  a stock  type 

(8.5) 

9 Often  hear  door  forced  to  get 
another  drink  (3, 3. 3, 4) 

15  Make  the  little  beast  bowl  and 
throw  (9) 

16  Exercise  Is  about  to  stiffen 
soldiers’  disposition  (9) 

1 7 A briefcase  Is  left  with  a page  (9) 

21  Toulouse-Lautrec  took  part  In 
producing  what’s  right  (5) 

22  Pried  Into  agreement  In  Kent  (5) 

23  Authorisation  to  wind  up  the 
clock  (5) 


roadshow  to  raise  the  cash.  He  will 
probably  also  have  to  spend  more 
Christmases  doing  panto  in  provin- 
cial theatres. 

More  than  a dozen  England 
cricketers  trooped  through  the 
courtroom  giving  evidence.  The 
most  astonishing  performance 
came  when  Geoffrey  Boycott,  sub- 
poenaed by  Imran,  appeared  wear- 
ing no  jacket  and  carrying  a boot 
whose  significance  the  judge  never 
allowed  him  to  explain. 
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The  alleged  libels  were  published 
in  1994.  and  in  the  hours  before  the 
case  opened  there  were  intense  ef- 
forts by  Imran’s  lawyers  to  reach  a 
settlement.  These  foundered  be- 
cause the  proffered  apology  was 
considered  too  grudging  and  ber 
cause  Botham  and  Lamb  wanted 
damages  — even  though  a ,tn|rd 
party  had  offered  to  pay  both  sides 

costs  up  to  that  point. 

As  the  case  went  on,  and  devel- 
oped into  a bonfire  of  fivers  ■— 
about  one  every  20  seconds,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  guesses  — there  was 
a growing  sense  of  the  absurd. 

I Imran’s  attempts  to  prove 
Botham  had  cheated  by  picking  die 
seam  or  gouging  a cricket  ball  failed 
utterly  when  his  videos  from  14- 
year-old  Test  matches  purporting  to 
prove  this  were  adopted  by 
Botham’s  own  counsel,  Charles 
Gray  QC.  and  clearly  showed  him 
manipulating,  quite  legally,  a ball 
that  had  gone  out  of  shape. 

The  argument  then  largely  went 
into  semantics  about  the  distinction 
between  cheating  and  merely 
breaking  the  rules.  There  was  no 
consensus  among  the  cricketers 
about  whether  ball-tampering  had 
ever  been  accepted  as  custom  and 
practice  within  die  game. 

Imran  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
the  suggestions  that  Botham  and 
Umb  were  racist  or  lacked  class. 

I and  claimed  that  he  had  been  mis- 
; quoted.  , 

In  the  absence  of  substantive  dis- 
agreement between  the  parties,  the 
1 jury  may  well  have  taken  the  view 
; that  the  case  should  never  have 
? come  to  court.  . 

s Possibly  they  decided  to  punish 
i-  the  plaintiffs,  as  die  presumed  per- 
■■  petrators  of  their  incarceration.  The 
it  legal  system  is  such  that  we  shall 
t never  know  without  breaking  the 
rules,  or  perhaps  cheating- 


Golf  Volvo  Scandinavian  Masters 

Westwood,  a Masters  blaster 

Michael  Britten  in  Qothanburg^  I “ ^ ^ ^ 


LEE  WESTWOOD  capped 
three  months  of  enviable  con- 
sistency on  Sunday  by  seizing 
his  first  European  Tour  victory 
at  the  Forsgarden  Club.  The  23- 
year-old  became  the  Volvo 
Scandinavian  Masters  champion 
when  he  holed  a putt  from  40 
feet  at  the  second  extra  hole. 

He  defeated  Ru99ell  Claydon 
and  Paul  Broadhurst  In  the  sud- 
den-death play-off  after  all  three 
English  golfers  had  shot  final 
rounds  of  68  to  tie  on  28 1 , 
seven  under  par  and  one  stroke 
ahead  of  the  Spaniard  Santiago 
Luna. 

Broadhurst  was  the  first  to 


in  front  of  the  7th  green  after 
taking  a seven. 

Daly  and  the  other  three  lumi- 
naries had  rounds  of  70. 
Montgomerie,  who  finished 
12th,  was  the  most  satisfied  with 
his  last  outing  before  the  USPGA 
Championship  In  Kentucky.  “I 
drove  and  putted  well,  and  I 
could  do  very  well  In  the  USA, 
he  said. 

Westwood,  richer  by 
£116,660,  la  now  fourth  In  the 
European  rankings,  and  is  cer- 
tain to  win  a place  In  England  s 
team  for  the  Dunhlll  Cup  at  St 
Andrews  in  October.  That  alone 
justifies  the  decision  he  made  In 
April  to  entrust  his  game  to  the 
former  Tour  player  Peter  Cowen, 


Broadhurst  was  the  first  to  iormer  iour  * — 

succumb  when  the  trio  returned  now  teaching  at  Undrick. 
. ....  j “l  huve  made  almost ar 


— — 19  Have  a strong  drink  before  hard 

Acro8fl  trek  C5) 

1 Keep  quiet!  To  talk  rubbish  Is  out  20  Greek  goddess  gate  washed 
O RV  That's  hard  and  dangerous!  (9 


of  order  (8.  2. 5) 

10  Become  aware  that  lies  are  risky 

1 1 A passion  for  European  travel  (7) 

12  A girl  is  caught  In  wire  netting  (5J 

1 3 Lib.  defies  whipl  That  shows 
scepticism  (9) 

14  Acknowledge  juvenile's  not 
Conservative  (5) 

1 6 Lord  eats  a consomme  that  "s  far 
from  ctearl  (9) 

18  Enclosed  area  slocked  with 

drink  Is  a challenge  to  those  In 
the  pub  (4, 2. 3) 


D— 

That’s  hard  and  dangerous!  (9) 

23  Direct  attention  to  umpire’s 
hesitation  (5) 

24  Hermit's  ulcer's  troublesome. 
Ambulance  finally  is  here  (7) 

25  Ergo,  a country  in  Africans  a 
country  In  Africa  (7) 

26  Small  book  stolen  by  one  Into 
corruption  (6.7) 

Down 

2 Agentloses  head  and  hugs 
celebrity  artist  (9) 


Last  week's  solution 
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to  the  449-yard  18th.  After  dri- 
ving into  a bunker  and  missing 
from  eight  feet  be  could  not 
match  his  rivals’  scrambled 
para.  It  was  his  fourth  succes- 
sive play-off  failure. 

On  the  second  visit  Westwood 
again  misled  the  green  but  sank 
the  most  Important  putt  of  his 
finrigHng  career  from  the  front 
edge  for  a birdie  three.  Claydon 
. missed  his  putt  from  25  fefet, 

Westwood  Included  Colin 
Montgomerie,  IanWoosnam, 
Bernhard  Langer  and  John  Daly 
Hmong  hie  victims;  the'American 
“surrendering0  with  a typically 

« • . tin 


“I  have  made  almost  an 

overnight  transformation,”  aatd 

Westwood.  “My  first  coach,  John 
King,  was  very  good  butl  had  got 
into  a play-safe  attitude.'  P6ter 
has  got  me  hitting  the  ball  more 

aggressively  in  recent  weeks. 

Westwood’s  only  problem, 
after  earning  Mb  place  in  the 
play-off  with  an  inward  33,  was 
to  avoid  the  last-hole  error  he 
, made  in  the  Italian  Open,  >vh«l 
he  blocked  his  drive  badly  and 
took  six  when  a par  four  would 
have  made  him  the  champiom 
But  here  each  of  his  play-on . 

drives  found  the  middle  of  w® 

« ■ ■ i the 


“surrendering”  with  a typicaUy  drives  ‘ — 

flamboyant  gesture  by  throwing  fairway,  and  his  putter  did  the 

his  titanium  driver  into  a pond  I rest.  .,  . ■ 
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Yeltsin  leaves  trail 
of  broken  promises 
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Police  intervene  ns  Turkish  Cypriots  beat  a Greek  Cypriot  during  clashes  across  the  partitioned  island 
at  the  weekend.  A Greek  Cypriot  was  killed  and  more  Uinn  50  people  from  both  sides  of  the  communal 
divide  were  injured  during  a protest  against  Turkey’s  occupation  of  the  north  photograph  costas  k,riamtiEs 

Khmer  Rouge  troops  turn  against  Pol  Pot 


Nick  Cutnmlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 

CAMBODIA'S  western  border 
with  Thailand  is  expected  to  be 
the  scene  of  another  upsurge  in 
fighting  — this  time  between  differ- 
ent units  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

The  commanders  of  two  Khmer 
Rouge  divirions,  with  an  estimated 
3,000  troops  occupying  strategic 
points  on  the  border,  are  breaking 
from  Pot  Pot  and  suing  for  peace 
with  Phnom  Penh. 

Barely  two  months  after  the 
emergence  of  rumours  — never 
substantiated  — that  Pol  Pot  was 
dead,  a schism  has  developed  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Speculation  now  centres  on  the 
intentions  and  whereabouts  of  leng 
Sary,  one  of  Pol  Pot’s  oldest  and 
closest  associates.  Khmer  Rouge 
radio  has  denounced  him  for  treach- 
ery, saying  he  should  be  executed 
for  allowing  government  troops  into 
guerrilla-held  territory. 

The  diplomatic  rumour  mill 


suggests  that  Mr  Sary.  who  is  also 
closely  identified  with  the  brutal 
horrors  of  Khmer  Rouge  rule,  may 
have  arrived  in  Bangkok  to  negoti- 
ate a deal  with  Phnom  Penh  to  be 
allowed  in  from  the  jungle. 

Cambodia's  joint  prime  minister, 
Hun  Sen,  once  bitterly  hostile  to  a 
deal  with  Khmer  Rouge  leaders,  ap- 
pears to  have  made  an  about-turn, 
saying  last  week  that  Mr  Sary  could 
not  expect  a ministerial  appoint- 
ment but  promising  defectors  offi- 
cial positions  and  property. 

The  two  divisional  commanders 
controlling  Phnom  Malai  and  Pallin 
have  issued  statements  saying  that 
they  now  follow  Mr  Sary  and  are 
seeking  national  reconciliation. 
They  also  appear  to  be  marshalling 
their  forces  to  repel  possible  attacks 
by  forces  loyal  to  Pol  Pot  and  his 
hardcore  military  chiefs. 

Mr  Sen,  who  prematurely  claimed 
last  week  that  the  two  commanders 
had  defected,  said  on  Monday  that 
they  had  now  linked  up  with  govern- 
ment forces  near  the  border  town  of 


Poipet,  and  hailed  them  as  Nour 
brothers  and  sisters".  He  added  that 
the  Khmer  Rouge  command  had 
ordered  its  forces  to  attack  them. 

Khmer  Rouge  radio  said  on  Mon- 
day that  separate  committees  had 
been  appointed  to  manage  the  Malai 
and  Pailin  areas.  But  the  leadership 
now  faces  either  a bloody  operation 
to  reclaim  them  or  the  loss  of  key 
positions  in  the  defence  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  heartland. 

Malai  has  long  been  an  impreg- 
nable base,  offering  easy  access  to 
Thailand  and  within  striking  range 
of  the  only  major  road  Unking  Thai- 
land and  government-controlled 
towns.  Pailin  lies  near  the  centre  of 
lucrative  Khmer  Rouge  gem-mining 
and  timber  operations. 

The  defection  of  several  thousand 
troops  is  a body  blow  to  Pol  Pofs 
rump  command,  already  thought  to 
have  shrunk  to  fewer  than  10,000 
men.  If  Malai  and  PaUln  slide  into 
government  control,  Pol  Pot's  army 
will  be  largely  confined  to  a remote 
hinterland  of  forest  and  mountain. 


MoD  admits  nuclear  weapons  accident 


8euma»  Milne 

THE  Ministry  of  Defence  on 
Monday  began  to  buckle 
under  Che  pressure  of  evidence 
and  admitted  there  had  been 
accidents  Involving  nuclear 
weapons  at  American  air  bases 
In  Britain.  But  it  dismissed  such 
incidents  as  “minor”. 

The  MoD  claimed  formerly 
secret  RAF  records  of  a serious 
accident  Involving  a “2,0001b 
nuclear  weapon”  at  Wittering,  . 
near  Cambridge,  had  meant  to 
refer  to  a dummy  bomb  training 
accident  It  denied  that  newfy 


revealed  documents  exposed 
44  years  of  cover-up. 

Despite  the  admission,  the 
MoD  dung  to  its  longstanding 
Insistence.that  “there  has  never 
been  an  accident  involving 
damage  to  a nudear  weapon  in 
the, UK”.  A spokeswoman  said:  . 
“At  the  most  we  are  talking  , 
about  scratches  to  nuclear 
weapons.  Somebody  might  have 
dropped  it  a foot  on  to  the 
ground,  which  would  probably 
not  even  result  in  a scratch,  but 
it  is  classified  as  an  accident.  ” 

. She  was  unable  to  explain  why 
a squadron  commander  at  RAF 


Wittering  had  reported  “serious 
damage  to  a nuclear  weapon”  in 
May  1959.  It  was  too  long  ago  to 
investigate. 

The  Government’s  attempts  to 
explain  array  documentary 
evidence  of  a nuclear  weapons, 
accident  Is  unlikely  to  satisfy 
demands  for  a fell  account.  The 
denials  were  dismissed  as 
implausible  by  the  Campaign  for. 
Nuclear  Disarmament,  which 
has  been  the  conduit  for  several 
leaked  documents. 

Defence  covsr-up,  page  9 
Comment,  page  12 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 

THE  most  risky  campaign 
promise  Boris  Yeltsin  made 
was  never  spoken  out  loud.  II  j 
was  all  in  the  twist  of  his  big  hotly  ns  j 
he  jived  on  stage  at  those  Russian  1 
rock  concerts  on  the  election  trail  In 
May.  “Read  my  hips,"  he  was  say- 
ing. "I'm  fightin'  fit." 

It  was  a broken  promise  for  which 
his  age  and  health,  rather  than  the 
sickness  of  (lie  body  politic  he  heads, 
was  responsible.  But  when  the  ailing 
president  took  the  oath  of  office  in 
the  Kremlin  last  week,  the  live  tele- 
vision audience  had  plenty  of  other 
broken  promises  to  remember. 

'Hie  guests  present  at  tlu*  short 
inaugural  km  ceremony  were  con- 
scious that  tin?  grculcsL  slain  un  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  first  presidency  — the  de- 
cision to  intervene  in  Checlicnia 
and  the  subsequent  death  of  tons  of 
thousands  of  people  — had  not 
been  atoned  for. 

The  boom  of  artillery  across  the 
Moscow  river  in  a 30-gun  salute  to 
honour  Russia's  newly  sworn-in 
president  was  answered  a thousand- 
fold from  the  charnel  house  of 
Grozny  as  Russian  forces  fought  the 
third  battle  for  the  Chechen  capital 
with  unabated  ferocity  this  week. 
Scores  of  soldiers,  rebels  and  riviL 
ians  have  died.  Alexander  Lebed, 
Mr  Yeltrin‘9  national  security  ad- 
viser, is  to  be  given  unprecedented 
powers  to  solve  the  crisis,  the  ex- 
para  troop  general  announced  last 
week. 

Fears  that  Mr  Yeltsin's  health  will 
prevent  him  from  serving  a fell  four- 
year  term,  ushering  in  a backstage 
power  struggle  for  a successor, 
were  not  allayed  by  the  president’s 
awkward  appearance  at  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremony.  He  strode  sternly 
on  to  the  stage  in  the  Kremlin,  in 
front  of  some  3,000  guests,  and 
stood  stiffly  for  16  minutes,  swear- 
ing the  oath  with  his  hand  on  a copy 
of  the  constitution.  He  spoke  slowly 
and  slurred  Ms  words  as  he  under- 
took to  “loyally  serve  the  people”. 

The  ceremony,  broadcast  live  on 
Russian  television,  was  Intended  to 
lay  down  a tradition  for  the  demo- 
cratic handover  of  power.  Its  last- 
minute  scaling  down  — from  an 
hour-long  event  on  the  Kremlin’s 
Catliedral  Square  to  a brief  civil  cer- 
emony — Increased  doubts  about 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  strength. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  pre-election  theatri- 
cal peace-treaty  signing  ceremony 
with  the  separatist  leader  Zellm* 
khan  Yandarbiyev  in  the  Kremlin, 
and  his  lightning  visit  to  Chechcnia, 
where  he  told  Russian  troops  that 
the  war  was  over  and  they  had  won, 
have  turned  out  to  be  bogus, 

So,  too,  says  Valentina  Melnikova 
of  the  Committee  for  Soldiers’ 
Mothers,  was  the  president’s  clear 
undertaking  In  May  that  Russian 
conscripts  would  no  longer  be 
forced  to  serve  In  Chechenja. 
They’re  sending  conscripts  there, 


just  the  same  ns  they  did  before. 
Nothing  has  changed ,*  she  said. 
“They  just  move  one  regiment  out 
and  put  another  one  in." 

Promises  In  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars rebuilding  the  ruined  city  of 
Grozny  are  also  in  question.  Presi- 
dential and  governmental  decrees 
on  Chechen  reconstruction  art*  on  a 
list  of  56  liigh-cost  pledges,  many 
linked  to  (lie  presidential  election 
catnpnign.  due  In  be  axed  by  a team 
set  up  to  keep  the  budget  deficit 
within  tile  limits  agreed  with  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

Details  of  the  team’s  work,  pub- 
lished in  Sevodnyn  iicwspapt-r  this 
week,  show  that  the  list  includes  a 
decree  on  Chechen  reconstruction 
worth  about  $3  billion.  Another  is  a 
$45  million  programme  to  pioieil 
mafia-threatened  judges,  a key  iu-m 
in  Mr  Mred's  plans  to  end  crime 
and  corruption. 

The  economics  minister,  Yevgeny 
Yasiu,  admitted  Inst  week  that  the 
government  did  not  have  the  money 
to  fulfil  die  president's  promises.  “All 
instructions  of  the  president  will  be 
fulfilled.  The  mqjor  issue  concerns 
the  term,  and  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  find  these  assets,”  he  said. 

But  it  is  Mr  Yeltsin's  fragile 
health  rather  than  his  hollow 
promises  that  really  threatens  his 
hold  on  power.  Few  who  voted  for 
him  believed  his  cornucopian 
pledges  of  peace  and  roubles  by  the 
cubic  metre. 

“Nobody  expected  he  would  pay. 
Everybody  understood  they  were 
just  election  promises.  The  same 
with  Chechenia.  Politics  every- 
where is  a cynical  business,"  said 
Sergei  Markov  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 
in  Moscow. 

Comment,  page  12 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Reaching  out  across 
Northern  Ireland’s  divide 


RTHUR  HUDSON,  writing 
about  last  month’s  Orangemen 
parades  in  Northern  Ireland  (Au- 
gust 11),  seems  to  think  that  cen- 
turies of  conflict  in  the  region  stem 
from  a severe  lack  of  “superior  judg- 
ment” on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
anti  that  when  faced  with  these 
seemingly  unending  conflicts,  gov- 
ernments are  usually  helpless  and 
can  tlu  nothing  but  occasionally  use 
force  to  intervene. 

Rather  than  attack  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland's  "moral  behav- 
iour" during  the  past  300  years,  Mr 
Hudson  slum  Id  consider  (he  role  of 
both  the  British  and  Unionist  estab- 
lishments in  keeping  conflict  nlive 
for  their  own  ends.  Tlu*  problems 
that  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
■ire  now  suffering  nrc  llio  direct 
result  of  tlu*  use  of  the  ilivide-uiul- 
rtile  strategy  employed  by  the 
British  nml  loyalist  establishment, 
to  keep  both  Catholic  and  IVotes- 
tiint  workers  at  each  other’s  throats. 

'I his  lactic  is  at  work  today,  mean- 
ing the  potential  fur  unity  in  the 
region  to  tlcfcnt  oppression  is  being 
sabotaged  both  by  the  British  gnv- 
j eminent  and  the  union isl  leader- 
ship. ’Ihe  unionists  may  have 
sli  mi  ted  a bnui  (heir  "right  to 
march",  but  the*  Orange  Order 
inarches  have  little  to  do  with  cul- 
tural identity  or  their  civil  liberties, 
raced  with  declining  membership 
(I25.IX>0  in  the  ItHvOs  down  to 
SO.IinO  today),  anti  the  old  promises 
of  better  jobs  and  housing  being  un- 
dermined by  the  current  economic 
situation,  the  Orange  Lodges  arc 
just  becoming  more  nasty  in  their 
attempts  to  keep  vicious  sectarian- 
ism alive. 

John  Major  seems  intent  on  doing 
everything  in  his  |>ower  to  seutilr 
the  peace  process.  The  Government 


refuses  to  start  the  talks  with  the 
IRA  until  it  resumes  its  ceasefire  and 
surrenders  its  weapons,  even 
though  the  British  army,  while  it  will 
never  be  beaten,  admits  that  it  can- 
not win  the  "war'*  either.  Meanwhile 
Sinn  Fein  wins  its  largest  share  of 
the  vote  and  is  refused  a place  at  the 
tabic.  By  making  impossible  de- 
mands, Mr  Major  has  turned  the 
process  into  a farce. 

#rhe  “achievement  of  peace”  Mr 
Hudson  refers  to  does  not  come 
through  a few  enlightened  individu- 
als such  as  Mandela  or  Gandhi. 
There  is  always  movement  from 
below,  from  the  majority.  Gandhi's 
strategy.  If  anything,  stifled  in  many 
ways  India’s  fight  for  independence. 
His  commitment  to  pacifist  action 
suited  both  the  British  and  the  ris- 
ing Indian  Elites.  Any  instance  of  In- 
dian peasants  nnd  workers  (both 
Hindu  and  Muslim)  fighting  British 
rule  in  more  direct  ways  (refusing 
In  iKiy  taxes,  strikes,  naval  mutinies) 
was  attacked  by  Gandhi. 

Tlic  British  finally  left  in  1947. 
Gandhi's  non-violent,  "man-of-con- 
soiencc”  role  ensured  that  the  In- 
dian ruling  class  were  in  place  to 
take  over  the  reins  from  the  British. 
For  die  majority  of  tlu*  Indinn 
population,  poverty  and  communal 
violence  are  still  present  in  their 
lives. 

The  working  class,  not  "great 
men",  create  and  move  history 
along.  VMint  is  needed  in  Nor l hern 
Ireland  is  unity  across  the  two  com- 
munities: they  will  realise  that  they 
have  more  in  common  with  one  an- 
other than  with  the  establishments 
in  either  London  or  Dublin,  or  with 
Orange  Lodges  trying  ro  keep  them 
apart  with  bigotry. 

Giorgio  DeSantis, 

Melbourne.  Australia 
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Real  gold 
at  the  Games 

HE  UNITED  STATES  won  the 
most  Olympic  medals  with  101. 
But  if,  for  each  country  that  won 
medals,  you  divide  its  populaUon  by. 
its  medal  count,  the  winner  is 
Tonga,  with  one  per  0.1  million,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica. 
Cheers  to  Tonga,  but  such  statistics 
mean  little  in  the  case  of  very  small 
countries  (eg,  Sri  Lanka's  lack  of 
medals  doesn’t  signify  absolute 
athletic  nullity). 

If  you  look  to  larger  countries,  it’s 
Australia  (one  per  0.413  million) 
and  Cuba  (one  per  0.417  million)  in 
a virtual  dead  heat.  The  US  comes 
in  36th,  at  one  |>er  2.45  million,  just 
behind  its  former  Olympic  nemesis, 
Russia.  But  I give  Uie  Olympics  to 
Cuba,  on  (he  grounds  that  it  got  one 
medal  for  each  $1.08  billion  of  GNP, 
outdistancing  Australia  by  a factor 
of  four  (on  that  score,  the  US  was 
48th.  fourth  from  last  amongst 
countries  winning  medals). 

(Dr)  Gary  Kemp, 

University  of  Waikato, 

Hamilton.  New  Zealand 


01. LOWING  the  rampant  nation- 
alism and  drug  scandals  of  Ihe 
recent  Olympic  Games,  I would  like 
to  propose  that  both  problems  be  re- 
solved by  banning  national  teams 
and  replacing  them  with  teams 
sponsored  by  drug  companies.  This 
would  have  the  dual  advantage  of 
giving  nil  competitors  equal  access 
to  performance-enhancing  chemi- 
cals (rather  than  the  present  situa- 
tion, where  only  those  with  criminal 
connections  can  benefit),  and  stop- 
ping the  unpleasant  displays  of  na- 
tional chauvinism  that  are  (I  think 
everyone  would  agree)  not  appro- 
priate to  the  post-cold  war  world. 
John  Watson. 

Darmstadt,  Germany 

Morality  in 
a vacuum 

/F  MORAL  relativism  were  the 
only  alternative  to  moral  abso- 
lutism (Comment,  July  14),  our 
morals  would  truly  be  in  trouble. 
Fortunately,  we  need  not  resort  to 
relativism  to  find  a morality  that  is 
able  to  take  account  of  "circum- 
stances, conditions  and  culture". 
Non-relativistic  traditions  of  moral 
thought  have  always  recognised 
that  circumstances  are  an  important 
factor  in  making  moral  judgments. 

This  is  fortunate,  since  to  adopt 
relativism  as  an  ethical  theory  is  to 
give  up  on  making  moral  judgments 
altogether.  Moral  relativism  takes 
the  descriptive  truth  that  different 
persons  and  societies  have  different 
moral  beliefs,  and  proceeds,  unham- 
pered by  logic,  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  these  beliefs  are  true  in  their 
own  way.  This  leaves  us  with  no  cri- 
teria for  assessing  ethical  behaviour. 
We  then  have  no  grounds  for  object- 
ing to  female  genital  mutilation, 
child  slavery  or  genocide. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to 
object  to  moral  absolutism.  But  to 
replace  these  absolutes  with  rela- 
tivism Is  to  leave  a vacuum  at  the 
heart  of  our  moral  and  social  life. 
‘ITiis  seems  an  accurate  depiction  of 
our  current  malaise.  Morality 
should  not  be  left  to  religious  per- 
sons. Religious  and  non-religious 
persons  alike  must  seek  substantive 
values  and  principles  capable  of 
sustaining  our  common  life.  These 
ethical  norms  may  be  sensitive  to 


circumstances  without  being  rela- 
tivistic. To  advocate  moral  rela- 
tivism is  to  abandon  the  search  for 
that  renewed  moral  and  social  vi- 
sion that  we  so  urgently  need. 

David  Clough, 

Department  of  Religious  Studies, 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  USA 


Proprietorial 
about  rights 

IN  THE  1783  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
/ fledgling  United  States  committed 
itself  to  “earnestly  recommend  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  states 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  all 
estates,  rights  and  properties  which 
have  been  confiscated,  belonging  to 
real  British  subjects  ..."  I believe 
nothing  wns  ever  done  on  those  lines 
at  a state  or  federal  level  (nor,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  was  a real 
British  subject  ever  defined). 

Now  that  the  US  has  seen  the  light 
and  will  no  longer  tolerate  revo- 
lutionary governmeiiLs  expropriat- 
ing property  without  compensation, 
can  we  assume  that  the  next  order  of 
business  for  Messrs  Helms  and  Bur- 
ton will  be  to  repair  the  omission? 
Brian  A Jones, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


E THE  appropriation  in  1959  of 
US  property  in  Cuba,  has  every- 
one forgotten  Guantanamo  Bay? 
Monica  D White, 

Portland.  Oregon,  USA 


It’s  not  just 
cricket 

ET  AGAIN  we  see  how  out  of 
touch  with  real  life  our  legal  sys- 
tem is,  that  13  days  of  court  time 
could  be  wasted  on  a squabble  be- 
tween three  middle-aged  children, 
when  more  pressing  matters  hang 
fire  for  lack  of  court  time  (libel  jury 
stumps  Botham  and  Lamb,  August 
11).  The  legal  profession  does  itself 
no  good  by  pretending  that  all  civil 
suits  are  of  equal  importance  when 
it  is  obvious  that  scarce  resources 
are  being  sidelined  to  deal  with 
anachronistic  and  outmoded  trivia. 
John  Leach, 

London 


/T  IS  not  only  the  vexed  question 
of  ball-tampering  but  the  broader 
pd  more  troubling  issue  of  racism 
in  cricket  tliat  has  been  left  unre- 
solved by  the  recent  libel  trial. 

The  two  Issues  are  related. 
Imran’s  argument,  confirmed  by 
Geoff  Boycott  and  Mike  Atherton  in 
court,  ha9  been  that  so-called  ball- 
tampering was  commonplace  in 
cricket  and  that  therefore  it  was  in- 
vidious to  single  out  the  Pakistanis 
as  offenders.  Behind  this  double 
standard,  Imran  suggested,  lay 
racism.  Headlines  such  as  "Pak  Off 
The  Cheats"  CHie  Sun)  and  "Nailed: 
Paki  Cheats"  (The  Mirror),  and  arti- 
cles in  the  cricket  press  tliat  repeat- 
edly branded  the  Pakistanis  “volatile" 
and  “fanatical",  reeked  of  prejudice. 

'Ihe  video  evidence  which 
Matthew  Engel  claims  “clearly 
showed  IBotham]  manipulating; 
quite  legally,  a ball  that  had  gone 
out  of  shape”  was  no  more  or  less 
conclusive  than  the  video  evidence 
that  was  used  to  condemn  an  entire 
team  as  “cheats”.  • ■■ 

Mike  Marqusee, 

Department  of  Sport  Studies i, 
Roehampton  Institute,  London  • 


Briefly 


OUR  LEADER  CTakiug  the 
tigers  by  their  tails,  August  11) 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  issues  of 
corruption,  poverty,  rich-poor  gap, 
drugs  and  crime  that  plague  the 
states  of  Asia.  But  the  people  of 
these  countries  are  also  concerned 
with  the  denial  of  their  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  by  regimes  that  depend 
for  their  existence  on  the  support  of 
the  US  or  other  Western  countries. 

The  substance  of  democracy  lies 
in  the  rule  of  law,  the  protection  of 
fundamental  rights,  an  independent 
judiciary,  a free  press,  the  right  to 
political  dissent  and  the  principle  of 
rule  by  reference  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  either/or  rela- 
tionship between  socioeconomic 
issues  and  political  rights  and 
processes.  Both  deserve  concern. 
The  real  Asian  miracle  will  come 
when  both  challenges  are  squarely 
and  simultaneously  met. 

(Prof)  Khurshid  Ahmad, 

Chairman,  Senate  Standing 
Committee  on  Finance,  Senate  of 
Pakistan.  Islamabad,  Pakistan 


I N RESPONSE  to  Professor  John 
I Rex's  appeal  for  aid  for  die  "new" 
South  Africa  (July  28),  it  is  always 
interesting  when  leftwing  intellectu- 
als put  so  much  emphasis  on  access 
to  formal  education,  the  very  means 
by  which  the  ruling  classes  in  West- 
ern societies  have  seduced  potential 
leaders  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged into  serving  the  status  quo. 

Precisely  this  seems  to  be  hap- 
pening in  South  Africa,  where  black 
professionals  are  on  the  increase 
but  where  little  has  been  done  to  re- 
distribute wealth  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  majority  of 
citizens.  More  equitable  access  to 
educational  institutions  is  unlikely 
to  change  this  so  long  as  that  coun- 
try remains  entrenched  in  its  capi- 
talist ideology. 

Anna  Westermann, 

Aberystwyth,  Dyfed 


ITH  reference  to  "What  an 
idea!"  (Comment.  August  4), 
it  is  on  record  somewhere  in  the 
theatre  world  that  the  exclamation 
mark  of  the  title  Oklahomal  of  the 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  musical 
that  opened  in  New  York  in  1943 
was  certainly  worth  n million  dollars 
or  more,  as  anyone  would  agree. 
Penny  Geldart, 

Aylmer,  Quebec.  Canada 


S EUROSTAR  whisked  us  out 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel  London- 
bound,  a young  boy  (who  had  been 
deep  in  thought  up  until  this  point) 
stood  on  his  seat,  stared  longingly 
out  of  the  large  gleaming  window, 
and  screamed  excitedly:  "Papa, 
papa!  Maintenant  on  va  voir  les 
i laches  folks.1"  The  boy's  father 
hushed  his  son,  and  looked  around 
rather  sheepishly. 

(Dr)  Noah  Jamie  Robinson, 
Saint-Maurice,  France 
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UN  alarm  at  Bosnia  voter  intimidation 


Julian  Borqer  In  Spilt 

THE  United  Nations  special 
human  rights  investigator  for 
former  Yugoslavia  added  her 
voice  at  the  weekend  to  a gathering 
chorus  of  complaints  about  intimi- 
dation during  voter  registration  for 
next  month’s  Bosnian  elections. 

Amid  growing  evidence  that  the 
process  is  being  used  to  reinforce  a 
three-way  partition  of  the  country, 
Elisabeth  Rehn  said:  “We  have  a 
strong  feeling  from  the  complaints 
we  have  got  that  there  has  been 
harassment  around  this  registration." 

Human  rights  groups  and  the 
Organisation  for  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  (OSCE)  — 
which  will  oversee  the  elections  on 
September  14  — have  already  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  registra- 
tion process  is  being  rigged. 

Serb  leaders  have  been  singled 
out  fur  using  it  to  pursue  strategic 
aims  of  ethnic  segregation,  but 
there  are  increasing  signs  that 
Croat  authorities  are  also  attempt- 
ing to  manipulate  the  vote  to  split 
Bosnia's  already  fractured  Muslim- 
Croat  federation. 

Serb,  Croat  and  Muslim  commu- 
nities are  expected  to  back  national- 
ist politicians.  Where  they  cast  their 
votes  will  largely  dictate  Bosnia's 
ethnic  map. 

On  several  occasions  in  recent 
weeks,  the  OSCE  has  accused 
Bosnian  Serb  authorities  and  the 
Yugoslav  government  of  pressing 
Serb  refugees  to  register  in  their 
new  constituencies  rather  than  their 
prewar  homes.  Thus  they  will  vole 
in  Republika  Srpska  — the  Serb-run 
entity  within  Bosnia  — and  help 
reinforce  its  ethnic  purity. 

Most  Muslim  refugees,  in  con- 
trast, have  asked  for  absentee  bal- 
lots so  they  can  cast  their  votes  in 
their  pre-war  constituencies,  which 
are  now  in  Republika  Srpska.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  Bosnia's  policy  of 


maintaining  Bosnia-Herzegovina  as 
a unified,  multi-ethnic  state. 

The  OSCE  says  it  Is  too  early  to 
say  whether  Sarajevo  authorities  are 
using  pressure  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Meanwhile  the  European  Union 
scored  a hard-fought  diplomatic  vic- 
tory in  MoBtar  last  week  when  Mus- 
lim and  Croat  local  leaders  agreed 
to  run  the  town  in  southern  Bosnia 
together  in  a multi-ethnic  council. 
The  deal  — reached  after  four  days 
of  intensive  negotiations  — will  al- 
most certainly  avert  a humiliating 
withdrawal  from  the  town  by  a Euro- 
pean administration  which  took  on 
Mostar’s  reunification  as  a special 
project  two  years  ago. 

The  EU  special  envoy,  Sir  Martin 
Garrod,  said  he  expected  the  EU 
presidency  to  halt  withdrawal  prepa- 
rations already  under  way  and  to  ap- 
prove a five-month  extension  of  the 
mission,  “with  the  aim  of  assisting 
and  stabilising"  the  new  joint  council. 

Hie  deal  ends  a month-long  boy- 
cott of  the  new  council  by  Bosnian 
Croats  after  they  lost  local  elections 
in  June. 

But  the  Mostar  crisis  lias  pro- 
duced some  troubling  pointers.  A 
British  official  in  the  town  said  tliat 
the  refusal  by  Croat  hardliners  to 
accept  an  election  result  in  a town  of 
60,000  people  had  embroiled  diplo-  i 
mats  and  political  lenders  across  the  ' 
world.  “In  September,  multiply  that 
by  a hundred,"  the  official  said. 

The  agreement  is  unlikely  tu  have 
an  immediate  impact  oil  life  in 
Mostar.  A group  of  Croat  men  out- 
side the  EU  headquarters  in  Mostar 
last  week  vowed  no  Muslim  men 
would  ever  step  into  western  Mostar. 

In  yet  another  major  development, 
former  Yugoslavia  moved  closer  to  a 
post-war  settlement  last  week  when 
the  two  key  strongmen.  Presidents 
Slobodan  Milosevic  of  Serbia  and 
Franjo  Tudjman  of  Croatia,  signalled 
their  intention  to  conclude  a mutual 
recognition  pact  later  this  month. 


Flash  flood  brings  tragedy  to 
Spanish  Pyrenees  campsite 


David  Harrison  in  Jaca 
and  Julia  Haylay  In  Madrid 

THE  REGION  of  Aragon  held 
three  days  of  mourning  last 
week  for  the  holidaymakers  at  a 
Pyrenees  campsite  who  were  swept 
to  their  deaths  by  flash  floods. 

With  the  death  toll  standing  at  83 
so  far,  the  debate  was  concentrating 
on  how  the  disaster  at  Las  Nieves 
could  have  been  prevented. 

The  meteorological  office  had 
warned  of  heavy  storms  due  in  the 
area.  A children’s  summer  camp 
20km  away  from  Las  Nieves  had 
been  evacuated  as  a precaution,  it 
emerged,  but  Las  Nieves  and  sites 
nearby  were  not. 

Both  the  meteorological  office 
and  the  civil  protection  department 
were  adamant  that  this  type  of 
storm  was  highly  localised.  These 
storms  are  difficult  to  pinpoint 
exactly.  It  could  rain  very  hard 
10km  away,  and  where  you  are  noth- 
ing falls  at  ail,"  said  Juan  San  Nico- 
las Santomaria,  the  civil  protection 
director. 

The  camp  was  built  12  years  ago 
In  a fold  of  the  Pyrenees  beside  the 
Gallego  river  where  it  is  jollied  by; 
the  smaller  Aras,  which  runs  Sum 
the  mountains  behind  the  site. 

Theflow  of  the  Aras  is  controlled 
by  man-made  barriers.  Experts 
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An  American  engineer  repairs  n road  damaged  during  three  years  of 
fighting  neur  Tuzla  phgiograph  aw  ia»ji 


At  a hurriedly-organised  summit 
iu  an  exclusive  resort  outside 
Alliens,  the  two  leaders  agreed  a 
joint  statement  paving  the  way  for 
foil  diplomatic  recognition  at  a fur- 
ther meeting  in  Belgrade  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  Greek  prime  minister,  Costas 
Simitis,  who  organised  and  hosted 
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the  summit  near  Athens  with  United 
Stales  and  western  European  hack- 
ing, described  the  talks  as  a big  step 
towards  an  overall  Balkan  pence,  al- 
though it  was  not  clear  whether  the 
two  presidents  had  resolved  any  of 
their  many  differences. 

La  Monde,  page  13 


Rwanda  joins  blockade  to 
put  squeeze  on  Burundi 


have  suggested  that  trees  and  rocks 
washed  down  by  the  rain  might 
have  built  up  behind  a barrier,  creat- 
ing a temporary  dam  until  the  whole 
structure  gave  way,  unleashing  the 
flood  on  campers  below. 

'The  campsite  had  an  excellent 
reputation  and  no  one  had  ques- 
tioned its  set-up,"  said  Santiago 
Lanzuela,  governor  of  the  Aragon 
region. 

Francisco  Ayala,  a director  of  the 
Technical  and  Geo-mining  Institute, 
was  less  sure.  He  told  the  Spanish 
news  agency  Efe:  "A  campsite  like 
Las  Nieves  on  the  flood  plain  of  a 
potentially  torrential  river ...  is  the 
chronicle  of  a catastrophe  foretold." 

At  Jaca,  a Pyrenees  resort  town 
near  Biescas,  145km  east  of  Pam- 
plona, the  bodies  of  the  dead  — dug 
out  of  the  mud  and  marshes  — were 
arriving  in  white  plastic  bags  last 
week.  They  were  carried  down 
steep  stone  steps  to  the  local  icc 
rink  for  identification. 

Three  bodies  were  found  1km 
from  the  Las  Nieves  campsite.  At 
least  two  more  were  found  near  the 
dam  in  Sabinfinigo,  15km  away. 

Most  of  the  657  campers  regis- 
tered at  the  site  have  now  been  ac- 
counted for  — though  an  official 
said  it  was  difficult  to  know  how 
many  others  might.have  been  in  the 
area  when  the  storm  hit 


Chris  McQreal  In  Bujumbura 

BURUNDI'S  new  military-led 
government  has  denounced 
sanctions  against  the  country  as 
a crime  against  humanity  after 
Rwanda  last  week  joined  a re- 
gional blockade  by  closing  its 
borders  and  cutting  air  links. 

After  days  of  vacillating, 
Rwanda  became  the  last  country 
In  the  region  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions, plugging  the  only  remain- 
ing exit  route  from  Burundi  by 
land,  water  or  air. 

Foreigners  and  wealthy 
Burundians  who  had  scrambled 
for  seals  on  the  last  flights  out  of 
the  country  were  left  stranded 
when  Air  France  and  the  Belgian 
airline,  Sobena,  cancelled  their 
services  because  Burundi's 
neighbours  refuse  to  let  them  to 
land  or  refuel  on  their  soil  if  they 
fly  to  Bujumbura. 

African  leaders  announced  the 
sanctions  last  month  after 
Burundi's  former  military 
leader,  Pierre  Buyoya,  again 
seized  power,  A regional  summit 
demanded  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  rule  and  uncondi- 
tional talks  between  Burundi's 
Ttitsl-dominated  establishment 
and  Hutu  rebels. 

The  leader  of  the  Hutu  rebels, 


Leonard  Nyangoma.  last  week 
welcomed  the  sanctions.  In  a 
statement  he  called  on  people  to 
disobey  the  new  rulers  and  said 
he  expected  sanctions  to  force 
the  government  Into 
negotiations. 

Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanzania 
bad  already  halted  all  air  and 
ground  traffic  to  Burundi  and 
appeared  to  be  rigorously  en- 
forcing the  blockade.  Tanzania 
wna  not  allowing  even  Individu- 
als to  croaB  its  border. 

American  diplomats  Buy  pri- 
vately that  they  do  not  believe  Mr 
Buyoya  1b  in  control  of  hla  army. 
They  fear  the  political  situation 
1b  less  certain  than  might  appear 
In  tiie  relatively  quiet  capital. 

The  US  embassy  last  week  ad- 
vised its  citizens  to  leave  the 
country  Immediately. 

The  overwhelmingly  Tutsi  . 
army  has  stepped  up  the  civil 
war  with  n now  push  to  dear 
Hutu  rebels  and  civilians  from 
areas  of  central  Burundi  and 
create  safe  havens  forTutsla. 

The  UN  children’s  fund, 
Unicef,  warned  that  its  work 
with  about  two  million  people . 
would  be  seriously  Unpaired  if . 
vaccines,  drugB  and  rations  for 
malnourished  children  were,  not 
delivered. 


Indonesian 
police  arrest 
10  over  riots 

John  AgNonby  In  Jakarta 

THE  Indonesian  police  an- 
nounced on  Monday  that  they 
had  arrested  the  leader  of  the  left- 
wing  Democratic  People's  Parly 
(PRD)  for  masterminding  the  riots 
that  rocked  Jakarta  last  month.  At 
ienst  nine  other  activists  were  also 
detained  in  a weekend  sweep. 

Budiman  Sudjatmiko,  aged  26, 
was  caught  in  □ Jakarta  suburb  at 
the  weekend.  He  had  been  in  hiding 
since  the  riots  on  July  27  nnd  28. 

The  army  has  accused  the  PRD 
of  spreading  hatred  of  President 
Suharto  and  having  links  with  (he 
banned  Indonesian  Communist 
Party  (PKD. 

A military  stwkcsinan  said  docu- 
ments seized  from  Sucljalniiko 
showed  he  and  the  PKD  had  “clear 
links"  with  the  PKI. 

Sudjatmiko  is  expected  to  br 
charged  soon  with  subversion  and 
inciting  p'.nple  to  riot  during  n free- 
speech  lorum  at  the  hcndquarters 
of  the  Indonesian  Democratic  Party 
IPDI).  The  maximum  penally  for 
subversion  is  death. 

The  rioting  erupted  when  troops 
stormed  the  PIM  headquarters 
while  it  was  occupied  by  the  siq* 
porters  of  the  party's  misted  Under.  \ 
Megawati  Sukarnoputri.  ‘Ihe  mi-  \ 
iliorities  believed  the  gathering  had 
ht-eonn-  loo  militant  and  critical  of 
the  government. 

Three  people  died  in  the  unrest, 
dozens  were  injured  and  more  than 
250  arrested.  Many  are  still  missing. 

Last  week  President  Suharto  wtid 
that  Sudjatmiko  bail  "conducted 
activities  which  had  the  characteris- 
tics of  insurgency”,  but  the  authori- 
ties have  yet  to  produce  any 
evidence  of  such  action.  The  PRD  is 
an  alliance  of  student  and  labour  or- 
ganisations and  has  fewer  than 
1,000  members. 

Sudjatmiko's  mother,  Sri  Lestari, 
denied  her  son  was  a communist  or 
involved  in  undermining  the  gov- 
ernment. She  said:  "We  didn't  raise 
our  children  to  be  that  way.  The  re- 
ports that  he  masterminded  the  riot 
hurt  me.  1 don't  believe  them."  But 
she  admitted  that  she  had  not  seen 
much  of  her  son  since  he  dropped 
out  of  university’  several  years  ago, 
“We’re  going  to  pray  for  him  and  let 
Allah  decide  his  fate,"  she  said. 

Praemodya  Ananta  Toer,  a prize- 
winning  writer,  and  Sukmawati 
Sukarnoputri,  Megawati's  sister, 
were  summoned  by  the  police  on 
Monday  for  questioning  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unrest. 

Toer  has  never  been  convicted  of 
8 criminal  offence  but  Was  in  jail  for 
14  years  for  alleged  links  with  the 
1 PKI.  Most  -of  his  writings  are 
banned  for  supposedly  containing 
Marxist  teachings. 

Megawati  herself  spent  nearly 
seven  hours  in  Jakarta's  police 
headquarters  last  week  being  ques- 
tioned about  events  lending  up  to 
the  riots.  Megawati,  who  was  told  to 
report  lor  further  questioning  this 
week,  did  not  play  up  her  firat  pub- 
lic appearance  since  the  riots,  leav- 
ing by  a side  door  to  avoid  journalists 
and  a small  crowd  of  supporters 
waiting  outside.  She  gave  no  clue  as 
to  the  thrust  of  police  inquiries. 

Her  sister  Sukmawati  is  not 
known  to  have  any  strong  political 
associations. 

Analysts  believe  the  unrest  was 
t not  caused  by  political  subversion  but 

by  frustration  at  economic  inequality. 
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Vigilantes  fight 
Cape  drugs  war 
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David  Bareaford 
In  Johannesburg 

A MUSLIM  taxi  driver  was 
shot  fiend  near  a mosque  in 
Cape  Town  last  week  ns 
Sydney  Mufamadi.  South  Africa's  po- 
lice minister,  announced  a crack- 
down in  the  drugs  war  that  has 
erupted  in  the  parliamentary  capital. 

'I'he  dead  man  was  reported  to 
have  taken  pari  in  a march  organ- 
ised by  Muslim  vigilantes  who  are 
challenging  the  gangs  in  the 
Coloun.il  suburbs. 

local  politicians  and  police  ex- 
changed insults  :is  a row  flared  over 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  violence, 
in  which  a gang  leader  was  shot  and 
burnt  to  death  and  18  people  injured 
in  a shunt-out  between  vigilantes 
and  alleged  drug  dealers. 

( ieorge  Hvnx.  the  national  police 
chief,  is  investigating  allegations 
Hint  police,  who  wen-  present  at  the  I 
giinbaltle,  failed  to  Intervene  to  save 
the  murdered  mail. 

Kasliaad  Staggie,  who  ran  the 
Haiti  living  gmig  with  his  twin 
brother  Kasliid,  died  in  front  of 
press  cameras  when  he  tried  to 
drive  through  a heavily  armed  mnb 
I ot  vigilantes  marching  on  his  house. 
He  survived  an  initial  shot  to  the 
head  at  puiiit-hlnnk  range,  Iml  was 
set  ablaze  with  pel  mi  as  lie  tried  lo 


US  agrees 
‘oil  for  food’ 
plan  for  Iraq 


Mark  Tran  In  Now  York 


The  United  Stales  this  week  fi- 
nally accepted  a United  Nations 
lilan  allowing  Iraq  to  sell  oil  to  buy 
food,  medicine  and  other  human- 
itarian supplies  to  ease  the  burden 
of  sanctions. 

Madeleine  Albright,  US  represen- 
tative at  the  UN,  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  oil-for-food  plan 
when  she  announced  approval  of 
strict  procedures  to  prevent  Saddam 
Hussein  from  getting  hold  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  UN  oil  plan  will  mark  Iraq's 
, return  to  the  oil  market  for  the  first 
time  in  six  years.  Iraqi  oil  is  ex- 
pected to  flow  again  in  September. 
The  UN  may  lake  four  or  five  weeks 
physically  to  put  in  place  a compre- 
hensive monitoring  regime. 

Under  a memorandum  of  under- 
standing signed  in  May  and  subse- 
quently modified  at  US  and  Rritish 
insistence,  Iraq  agreed  to  a highly 
intrusive  UN  presence.  Monitors 
will  be  allowed  to  roam  anywhere  in 
| the  country,  checking  markets  and 
clinics,  to  make  sure  that  emer- 
gency supplies  are  reaching  the 
neediest  people. 

As  part  of  the  plan.  $150  million 
of  1'iit'h  $l  billion  in  oil  sales  will  be 
spent  cm  aid  to  the  Kurds  in  north- 
ern Iraq,  now  effectively  mi  mi- 
tonnmoiis  region  under  Western 
protection. 

Ms  Albright  emphasised  that 
while  "the  important  point  here  is  to 
try  to  get  humanitarian  assistance! 
to  the  people  within  Iraq",  the  sanc- 
tions ngiiinst  the  govern  men  i would 
remain  intui  t. 
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flee,  and  was  then  riddled  with  bul- 
lets as  lie  died  in  a gutter. 

The  killing  has  been  followed  by 
threats  of  revenge  and  counter- 
revenge. Rashid  Staggie  declared  at 
his  brother's  funeral  that  there 
would  he  war.  In  return,  the  vigi- 
lantes — who  have  declared  a jihad 
against  gangs  — have  threatened  to 
use  suicide  bombers  if  Muslim  reli- 
gious leaders  or  mosques  nre 
attacked, 

DuIIrIi  Omar,  the  justice  minis- 
ter, and  Leon  Weasels,  tile  provin- 
cial police  chief,  later  held  a crisis 
meeting  with  local  civic  and  reli- 
giuus  leaders.  Politicians  blamed 
the  violence  on  the  tardiness  of  the 
judicial  authorities  in  dealing  with 
the  gangs  that  flourish  in  Coloured 
residential  areas, 

Frank  Knlin,  the  Cape's  attorney- 
general,  dismissed  the  criticism  ns 
"cheap  {Niiiticul  ojijsirtunisui",  lint 
conceded  dint  |Hilicc  mid  govern- 
ment departments  had  failed  the 
population. 

1}  is  believed  that  members  of  a 
Shiite  extremist  group.  Qilila,  may 
have  been  among  the  vigilantes  who 
style  themselves  the  "People 
Against  Gangsterism  and  Drugs'* 
{Png  ad). 

But  I’arouk  Jaffer.  Pagad's  "chief 
co-ordinator",  said  dial  the  organi- 
sation was  not  a “militant  fiiiidunu-n- 


A vigilante  group  member  aims  n revolver  during  the  violence  that 
erupted  during  a inarch  in  Cape  Town  at  the  weekend  photo  sasa  kaau 


I la  list  or  extremist  organisation".  He 
angrily  objected  to  die  characterisa- 
tion of  its  members  ns  vigilantes.  "It 
is,  jn  fact,  comprised  of  sincere,  law- 
abiding  people  who  arc  opposed  to 
the  high  level  of  drug  trafficking  in 
South  African  society." 

Mr  Jaffer  said  the  organisation  had 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  Mr  Omar  in 
May  to  tnke  action  against  drug  lords 
within  60  days.  When  the  ultimatum 
expired  last  month,  diey  delivered 
ultimatums  to  16  gang  leaders,  warn-  | 
mg  them  to  slop  l heir  activities. 


• A furious  row  within  South 
Africa's  government  about  "cash  for 
favours”  intensified  at  the  weekend 
when  the  president,  Nelson  Man- 
dela, admitted  that  the  country's 
casino  king.  So!  Kerzuer,  facing 
bribery  charges,  had  donated 
R2  million  ($447,000)  to  the  ruling 
African  National  Congress. 

But  Mr  Mandela  denied  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  interfere 
in  a criminal  prosecution  against  Mr 
Keren  er  in  exchange  for  the 
donation. 


Tamils  despair  as  peace  plan  sidelined 


Suzanne  Qoldenberg 
In  Colombo 

SRI  1ANKAN  Tamils,  who  unco 
saw  President  Chandrikn  Ku- 
I riiiiratunga  almost  as  a saviour,  fear 
that  she  is  falling  hack  on  a military 
solution  to  end  the  13-year  civil  war. 

Tamil  Tiger  guerrillas  have  gov- 
ernment forces  tied  down  just  out- 
side the  town  of  Kiiinochchi,  the  last 
population  centre  under  rebel  con- 
trol. It  seems  clear  that  both  sides 
are  suffering  heavy  casualties  in  the 
army's  slow  advance  on  the  north- 
ern town. 

The  defence  ministry  claimed 
that  it  lost  16  soldiers  an  one  day 
last  week,  while  killing  60  guerril- 
las. The  rebel  Voice  of  the  Tigers 
radio  said  200  soldiers  had  been 
killed  since  the  battle  for 
Kiunochchi  began  last  month. 

The  scale  of  civilian  suffering  is 


also  bound  to  be  high.  The  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  the  Red  Cross 
said  it  fears  that  100,060  people  have 
fled  Kiiinochchi  and  are  living  out  in 
tile  open.  With  food  and  medical 
shipments  to  the  north  blocked  for 
a month,  fears  are  growing  for  their 
welfare,  Gerard  Peytrignet  of  the 
ICRC  said. 

The  capture  of  Kiiinochchi  is  vital 
if  there  is  to  be  a (and  link  between 
I northern  Jaffna  peninsula, 
seized  from  the  Tigers  last  Decem- 
ber, and  the  government-controlled 
mainland. 

The  confrontation  follows  the 
Tigers'  attack  on  the  Sri  Lankan 
army  last  month,  when  the  rebels 
overran  the  military  camp  at  Mul- 
laitivu  and  killed  more  than  1,100 
troops. 

Mrs  Kumaratunga  came  to  power 
two  years  ago  as  the  only  Sinhalese 
politician  to  talk  of  a negotiated 


peace.  Her  peace  plan,  which  would 
devolve  powers  to  regional  councils, 
was  the  boldest  attempt  yet  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  Tamil 
minority  for  self-government 

But  Tamil  leaders  say  her  plan 
lacks  support  even  among  members 
of  her  ruling  People’s  Alliance  — let 
alone  the  opposition  United  Na- 
tional Party,  They  also  fear  that  she 
is  now  leaning  towards  a military 
solution  to  a war  that  is  projected  to 
cost  50  billion  rupees  ( $930  million) 
this  year  alone, 

An  all-party  parliamentary  com- 
mittee has  been  mulling  over  the 
constitutional  reform  package  since 
January.  Tamil  politicians  fear  that 
when  it  resurfaces,  it  will  be  signifi- 
cantly diluted.  That  would  discredit 
their  own  claims  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  their  people  better  than  the 
Tamil  Tiger  guerrillas,  who  have 
rejected  the  plan  outright 


Diplomacy  fills  Arab  skies 


-DergkBrown  In  Jerusalam 

WITH  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  on  hold  and  tentative 
new  alliances  forming  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  beleaguered  Iraq,  summer 
lute  been  a season  of  hectic  diplo- 
matic shuttling. 

Already  this  month  no  less  than 
nine  high-level  missions  have  criss- 
| crossed  the  skies  ns  governments 
jostle  for  advantage  amid  quick-fire 
1 lol  iticn  I d evelopnienl  s. 

Three  main  factors  have  obliged 
Hie  leading  players  to  increase  the 
pace:  the  election  of  a righlwing 
Israeli  government  in  May;  rising 
concern  about  the  stability  of  Iraq: 
and  mounting  resentment  of  Hie 
United  States*  latest  heavy-handed 
stance  towards  Iran. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  restoration 


of  Likud  to  power  in  Israel  has  done 
most  to  galvanise  Arab  diplomacy. 
But  after  an  initial  sliowrof  summit- 
level  solidarity  in  Cairo  in  June, 
there  has  been  little  enthusiasm  for 
a united  approach. 

The  new  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyaniin  Netanyahu,  outraged 
Arab  leaders  with  his  hardline  state- 
ments {luring  and  afier  the  election 
rejecting  a Palestinian  state  and 
supporting  renewed  Jewish  settle- 
ment of  the  occupied  territories. 
But  more  recently  lie  has  moved 
quickly  to  smooth  raffled  feathers. 

Syria,  however,  has  rejected  an 
offer  by  Mr  Netanyahu  to  resume 
IJeacc  talks,  saying  his  proposal  had 
nothing  to  do  with  peace. 

Visiting  Cairo  and  Amman,  Mr 
Netanyahu  persuaded  the  Egyptian 
president.  Hosni  Mubarak,  and  Jor- 


dan’s King  Hussein  that  Israel  re- 
mains committed  to  peace. 

The  president  of  the  Palestinian 
National  Authority,  Yasser  Arafat, 
was  also  seeking  support  in  Egypt 
and  Jordan  last  week. 

President  Hafez  al-Assad  of  Syria 
has  been  assiduously  promoting  his 
country’s  demand  for  unconditional 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Golan 
Heights  with  help  from  Egypt 
which  sees  itself  as  the  main  peace- 
broker  in  the  region. 

Mr  Assad  has  also  had  a rare  sig- 
nal of  support  from  Jordan.  King 
1 Hussein  recently  flew  to  Damascus 
and  praised  Mr  Assad  for  his  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  implicitly  of- 
fered to  help  mediate, 

. ^as  been  In  Saudi  Ara 

bia  this  week.  He  was  greeted  at  the 
airport  by  King  Fahd  — a sure  sign 
that  he  has  been  forgiven,  publicly1 
at  least,  for  siding  with  Saddam 
Hussein  during  the  1991  Gulf  war. 


A FLORIDA  jury  awarded 
damages  totalling  $750,000 
to  a former  smoker,  Grady 
Carter,  aged  66,  who  lo9t  part  of 
hi9  lung  to  cancer  in  1991 , The 
award  was  made  against  a US 
subsidiary  of  BAT,  the  British 
tobacco  giant  Nearly  $1.5  bil- 
lion was  wiped  off  its  share  value 
in  London. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 


CRASH  investigators  have  all 
but  ruled  out  the  possibility 
that  a bomb  in  the  forward  cargo 
hold  of  TWA  Flight  800  caused 
the  explosion  that  brought  down 
the  Boeing  747  last  month, 
killing  all  230  on  board. 


A PANEL  of  LIS  scientists 
believe  they  have  found 
“evidence  of  past  life  on  Mars”, 
based  on  2^  years  of  research 
on  a meteorite  found  in  1984  in 
Antarctica,  which  they  believe 
was  catapulted  off  Mars  16  mil- 
lion years  ago. 

Return  ticket,  page  22 


MEXICAN  authorities  have 
captured  a suspected  drug 
lord,  Pedro  Lupercio  Serratos, 
known  as  the  chief  of  the  Jalisco 
drug  cartel,  with  his  brother  and 
two  other  men,  the  attorney- 
general’s  office  said. 


TURKEY  signed  a $20  billion 
natural  gas  deal  with  Iran, 
insisting  that  the  agreement  did 
not  violate  the  new  US  sanctions 
against  the  Iranian  government. 
The  sales  will  earn  Iran  an  esti- 
mated $ 1 billion  a year. 

Turkey's  pragmatism,  page  7 
Iran  fights  back,  page  15 


ABDULRAHMAN  Mohamed 
Babu,  a key  player  in  the 
run-up  to  the  Zanzibar  revolu- 
tion in  1964  and  a significant 
figure  in  the  Pan-African  move- 
ment of  the  fifties,  has  died  in 
London  at  the  age  of  71. 


THE  politician  U Ilia  Than 
lias  died  in  a Burmese 
prison,  aged  52.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi’s 
National  League  for  Democracy, 
and  had  spent  six  years  in  Inscin 
Prison  outside  Rangoon. 


GULF  war  bombing  of  Iraqi 
chemical  weapons  plants 
sent  clouds  of  low-level  nerve 
gas  towards  allied  positions  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  US  investigators 
have  admitted. 


FRENCH  riot  police  were 
accused  of  “stupid  and 
scandalous”  behaviour  after  a 
300-strong  force  staged  a dawn 
raid  to  remove  from  a Paris 
church  10  Immigrants  on 
hunger  strike  to  fight  expulsion, 
only  for  the  demonstrators, 
backed  by  more  protesters,  to 
return  later  in  the  day. 


INDIA  said  it  would  not  bow  to 
international  pressure  to  re- 
move Its  threat  to  block  a global 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  saying 
the  government  had  the  support 
of  its  900  million  citizens. 
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Finns  give  blacks  icy  reception 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 

JAMES  was  not  looking  for 
trouble.  Sitting  at  the  night- 
club bar,  he  saw  the  white 
guys  attack  the  two  Somalis  and 
watched,  horrified,  as  the  bouncers 
joined  in  with  kicks  and  punches. 
Then  they  turned  on  him  — “Hey, 
nigger"  — and  he  was  out  on  the 
pavement  with  the  Somalis.  Badly 
bruised,  he  was  off  work  for  two 
weeks. 

Noor  was  wheeling  his  baby 
daughter  down  the  street  one  after- 
noon last  summer.  Four  or  five  men 
appeared  out  of  nowhere  saying  nig- 
ger this,  sambo  that,  you're  taking 
our  money,  you’re  stealing  our 
women.  Then  one  of  the  men  pulled  I 
his  little  girl  out  of  the  pushchair  by 
her  hair. 

Aisha  has  had  white  girls  spit  in 
her  face;  Rachid  cannot  remember 
how  often  he's  been  hit;  Redouan 
was  put  in  hospital  by  two  skin- 
heads, and  then  lost  the  court  case. 
Paula,  a white  girl  married  to  a 
black  man,  remembers  the  middle- 
aged  woman  who  helped  lift  her 
pram  into  the  bus,  then  dropped  it 
and  swore  when  she  saw  the  baby’s 
colour. 

Emerging  from  800  years  of  for- 
eign occupation  and  half  a century 
of  cold  war  isolation,  whiter-than- 
white  Finland,  a European  Union 
newcomer,  is  not  finding  it  easy  to 
welcome  foreigners,  particularly 
those  whose  skin  colour  is  different 
from  tiic  Swedes.  Russians  nnd 
Estonians  who  make  up  the  major- 
ity of  its  69,000  immigrants. 

"It’s  terrible,"  said  James,  aged 
36,  3 dance  teacher  from  London.  “1 


thought  these  attitudes  had  died  30 
years  ago.  They  stare  at  you,  they 
shout  at  you  from  cars,  they  assume 
you’re  a refugee.  When  they’re 
drunk,  they’re  unbelievable.” 

Dana,  a tall  21-atone  bodybuilder 
and  former  Chicago  policeman,  said 
he  fe  “paranoid  as  hell".  He  lives  in  a 
neat  Helsinki  flat  with  his  Finnish 
wife,  Minns,  and  baby  son.  "I'm  big, 
but  when  they’re  drunk  I'm  their 
worst  nightmare  come  true.  They 
have  to  fight  or  they’re  not  Finniah 
men." 

Finland  has  experienced  little  of 
the  organised  racial  violence  that 
has  made  headlines  in  Sweden  and 
Germany.  But,  said  Dana,  black 
people  face  a climate  of  mistrust 
and  ignorance. 

“People  Just  stare,  all  the  time, 
then  look  away  when  you  catch 
their  eyes,"  he  said.  "And  their  com- 
ments! That's  what  finally  gets  you. 

I had  a friend  who  was  at  the  zoo 
with  his  family.  A little  Finnish  |dd 
came  up  and  licked  his  hand  — like 
to  see  what  it  was  made  of." 

There  are  about  12,000  black 
immigrants  in  Finland  out  of  a total 
population  of  5.1  million,  said  Helge 
Valama,  head  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished European  Union  Migrants 
Forum  In  Helsinki. 

“Blacks  have  the  hardest  time." 
he  said.  "The  country  was  effec- 
tively closed  after  the  war,  it  was  a 
very  hard  life  here,  and  the  Finns 
are  worried  for  their  jobs,  their 
women  — you  name  it.” 

Mr  Valama.  a loading  member  of 
Finland's  10,000-strong  Romany 
community,  believes  the  govern- 
ment is  complacent  and  contributes 
to  the  problem.  "There  is  structural 


racism  In  Finland,  it  runs  right 
through  the  bureaucracy,"  he  said. 
"Romanies  have  been  here  for  500 
years,  and  our  own  candidate  is  still 
not  allowed  to  head  the  committee 
for  Romany  affairs.” 

Nearly  every  black  immigrant 
has  a story  of  bureaucratic  injustice, 
Housseine,  a Moroccan  interpreter 
at  a refugee  centre  in  the  city  of 
Tampere,  said  he  knows  of  only  one 
black  person  who  has  won  a dis- 
crimination or  abuse  case. 

"Some  policemen  say  quite 
openly:  'Fight  back  when  you're 
attacked,  but  don't  hang  around  till 
we  arrive,  because  the  law  isn’t  on 
your  side',"  he  said.  “Die  visa 
people  hold  your  passport  for  six 
months  while  they  decide  if  you  can 
stay,  even  if  you  have  a Finnish  wife. 

If  you  want  to  travel,  sure,  you  can 
have  your  passport,  but  then  the 
whole  entry  process  starts  over  I 
again." 

Ole  Norrback,  the  European 
affairs  minister  and  one  of  flic  few 
politicians  to  argue  for  higher  immi- 
gration, admits  there  are  difficul- 
ties. “I  don't  think  Finland  Is  racist, 
but  Finns  are  cautious  about  for- 
eigners, for  good  historical  reasons.  ! 
It's  important  for  Finland  that  we 
have  more  foreigners,  and  we  have 
no  choice  now  we’re  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  But  politicians  have  to 
lead  the  way  and  some  are  still 
opposed." 

Bui  bureaucracy  is  not  all  that 
needs  to  change.  The  Golden  ABC, 
a popular  children's  reader  now  in 
its  12th  edition,  shapes  Finnish  atti- 
tudes young.  "The  Negro  washes 
his  face.”  it  teaches  toddlers,  “but  it 
never  gels  any  whiter." 
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Errors  delayed  warning 
to  police  of  Atlanta  bomb 


Ian  Kate  In  Atlanta 

A WARNING  that  a bomb  was 
about  to  explode  in  Atlanta’s 
Centennial  Park  flailed  to  reach 
authorities  at  the  scene  because 
an  emergency  operator  did  not 
know  the  park’s  address  and 
telephone  lines  to  the  police  con- 
trol centre  were  engaged,  It  has 
emerged. 

Last  month’s  bombing  killed 
one  woman  and  injured  more 
than  100.  A Turkish  cameraman 
who  died  of  a heart  attack  as  he 
rushed  to  the  scene  Is  also  being 
treated  aa  a homicide. 

Authorities  at  the  park  began 
clearing  the  area  after  they  were 
alerted  by  Richard  Jewell,  the 
security  guard  who  later  become 
the  prime  suspect.  But  critics 
have  suggested  that  there  might 
hove  been  fewer  injuries  if  they 
had  been  warned  earlier. 

The  man,  who  colled  at 
12.58am  on  July  27,  sold  only: 
"There  is  a bomb  in  Centennial 
Park.  You  have  30  minutes.1* 
Atlanta’s  police  chiefs  say  the 
call  was  handled  In  accordance 
with  a protocol  designed  to  deal 
with  bomb  warnings. 

However,  a recently  released 
police  transcript  reveals  on 
nlmoBt  farcical  sequence  of 
events  that  delayed  transmission 
by  at  least  10  minutes.  Included 
is  the  following  exchange 
between  the  operator  nnd  a 
police  dispatcher: 

Operator:  “You  know  the 
address  of  Centennial  Park?” 


Dispatcher:  “Girl,  don’t  ask 
me  to  lie  to  you.” 

Operator:  “I  tried  to  call  ACC 
[the  Atlanta  police  department’s 
command  centre],  but  ain’t  no- 
body answering  the  phone . . . 
But  1 just  got  this  man  talking 
about  there’s  a bomb  act  to  go 
off  In  30  minutes  in  Centennial 
Park.” 

Dispatcher:  “Oh  Lord,  child. 
One  minute,  one  minute . . . Uh, 
okay,  wait  a minute.  You  put  it 
in,  and  it  won’t  go  In?” 

Operator:  “No,  unless  l*m 
spelling  Centennial  wrong.  How 
are  we  spelling  Centennial?” 

On  her  second  attempt  to  call 
the  police  command  centre,  the 
line  was  bad  and  she  was  told  to 
call  again.  When  she  did  get 
through,  an  unidentified  official 
told  her  ho  did  not  have  the 
park’s  address,  adding:  “Wltat 
y*all  think  I am.” 

The  operator  eventually 
obtained  the  address  from  an 
office  at  Centennial  Park  Itself 
and  transmitted  the  report  of  the 
warning  call  at  1:08:35. 
However,  it  was  1 : 1 1 : 10  before 
a police  unit  was  contacted. 

Nine  minutes  later, » police 
officer  radioed:  “Be  advised 
that  something  just  blew  up  at 
Olympic  Park.” 

Embarrassment  has  also 
mounted  ns  FIB  agents  have 
failed  to  find  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  Mr  Jewell.  The 
bureau  is  under  pressure  to 
explnin  why  he  was  named  as  n 
leading  suspect. 


It's  surprising  how  many  people  see  their  UK  property 
income  decimated  by  the  taxman. 

Unfortunately,  it's  all  too  easy  to  fall  into  one  or  more  of  the 
many  "tax-traps”  - and  suffer  payment  delays  and  reduced 
rental  receipts  as  a result. 

The  costly  tax-traps  include  - 

■ Registering  the  property  in  the  wrong  name 

■ Failing  to  claim  all  allowances  and  reliefe 

■ Delaying  appeals  against  assessments 

■ Losing  the  benefit  of  Mortgage  Interest  Relief  at  Source 

■ Incurring  unnecessary  Capital  Gains  Tax 


Head  Office:  Crescent  House,  Crescent  Rotid, 

Worthing,  Sussex,  BN  11. 1FN,  England.  . 

. Tel:  Worthing  (01003)  231545 

|^gy|  • ' Telex:  87614.  Fax:(01903)200868. 

Offices  in  Exeter . 

7^3  pry  Group  regularly  ^writes  on  tax  matters 
The  Fry  Group  for  leading  expatriate  publications. 


■ Wasting  the  benefits  of  independent  taxation 

■ Falling  foul  of  the  complicated  residence  rules  which 
determine  UK  tax  status 

The  Fry  Group,  established  in  1898,  has  already  helped  over 
200,000  people  to  minimise  their  tax  liabilities  - and  we  are 
the  market  leader  in  advising  expatriate  landlords  how  to 
avoid  the ' 'tax-traps’ ' . 

For  a copy  of  our  special  leaflet  and  a free  initial  review  to 
identify  how  we  can  help  you,  please  return  the  coupon  below. 


To:  Wilfred  T.  Fry  Ltd,  Crescent  House,  Crescent  Road, 
Worthing,  Sussex  BN  11 1RN,  England. 

Please  send  me  a copy  of  youf  special  leaflet  for  expatriate  landlords 
and  delails  of  your  advisory  service. 

Name  ~ 

Address  ' • 


Date  of  intended  return  to  UK 

1 — i ■' 
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Kemp  may  give  Dole 
a fighting  chance 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


SAN  DIEGO:  'Hie  Kupublfonus 
wc  field  inn  Uie  uriil  couple 
this  your.  Robcrl  Dole's 
sclod ion  of  Jack  Kemp  as  his  run- 
iiiiiK  malt*  was  a very  real  surprise 
because  Ihe  two  men  have  been 
political  enemies  for  nearly  2U 
years.  And  it  will  lake  ralher  more 
effrontery  limn  Dole  has  shown  so 
far  to  explnin  why  he  has  picked  to 
replace  him  — in  Hie  simnK  possi- 
bility that  at  73  he  does  not  survive 
.1  full  lerm  n]  office  — a man  he 
once  suggested  ]i;u]  ((io  often 
played  foutb.ill  will  unit  a helmet. 

UcNcribinj;  himself  as  "a  hlrciliiiK- 
heart  conservative",  Kemp  would  he 
a marvel  In  us  orator  if  he  could  only 
slop  miking.  He  has  u relent l.-sslv 
Minny  disposition  nnil  an  endear- 
ingly  puppy-like  way  of  hounding 
with  energy.  His  very  presence  is 
calculated  (o  exhaust  the  morose 
and  lethargic  Dole. 

, b wiil  also  lake  effrontery  by 
Kemp  to  campaign  on  a Republican 
platform  when  lie  is  known  to  dis- 
agree, violently,  with  almost  half  of 
il.  Violence  is  something  with  which 
Kemp  is  identified.  1 am  told  by  one 
who  was  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the 
time  (hat  Kemp  once  jumped  over 
the  furniture,  in  die  presence  of 
President  Bush,  to  get  to  grips  with 
rite  then  secretary  of  state.  James 
Baker. 

There  had  been  an  angry  argu- 
ment over  Soviet  behaviour  in  the 
Baltic  states,  and  Baker,  impatient  at 
Kemp  s amateurish  moralising,  in- 
vited him  to  perform  an  anatomical 
impossibility  upon  himself.  Kemp, 
still  athletic  in  late  middle  age  after 
his  brilliant  career  as  a professional 
quarterback  with  the  Buffalo  Bills, 
leapt  over  a chair  or  two.  Baker  beat 
a hasty  retreat.  Kemp  chased  him 
down  the  corridor  towards  the  Roo- 
sevelt Hoc  mi.  anti  was  aboul  to  em- 
brace him  warmly  by  the  throat 
when  the  two  men  were  separated 
by  the  diminutive  Brent  Scnwcroft, 
llu-  national  security  adviser. 

llii'  Dole-Kemp  strategy  sessions 
also  promise  to  be  lively.  Kemp 
despises  the  anti-immigration  mea- 
sures that  Dole  supports,  from  the 
callous  pledge  to  withdraw  public 
services  such  as  schools  and  hospi- 
tals from  the  children  of  illegal  im- 
migrants. to  the  offensive  demand 
Hint  US  citizenship  no  longer  be 
automatically  given  to  those  born 
mi  its  territory. 

Kemp  also  despises  the  memi- 
spirited  rucinl  altitudes  that  under- 
pin Ihe  Republican  manifesto  pledge 
to  abolish  affirmative  ncllon  for 
blacks  and  oilier  minorities.  In  < 
lessons  learnt  from  his  footballing  ■ 
days,  Kemp  is  one  of  the  few  Kepub-  i 
licans  visibly  at  ease  with  racial  1 


matters,  and  has  said  his  Republi- 
cans “will  not  be  complete"  until  the 
party  becomes  as  natural  a political 
home  for  black  voters  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Kemp,  a passionate  free  mar- 
keteer who  believes  in  restoring  the 
gold  standard,  is  openly  contemptu- 
ous of  the  Pat  Buchanan-inspired 
plonk  in  the  new  Republican  plat- 
form that  condemns  the  World 
Trade  Organisation.  This  is  the 
international  arbitration  and  judicial 
body  that  resolves  trade  disputes 
I under  the  Gntl  treaty,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  issues  that  Buchanan  made  his 
own.  Indeed,  the  Republican  plat- 
form looks  uncannily  like  the 

- Buchanan  manifesto. 

'This  is  very  Buchanan."  boasted 
a Bay  Buchanan,  whose  brother  gave 
'•  1 tain  an  early  whipping  in  this  year's 

h primaries.  Slit*  crowed  Hint  the  parly 
• platform  ami  Uic  convention  dele- 
' Kales  are  further  lo  Ihe  right  than 
i she  and  her  brother  “ever  dreamed" 

J possible.  Tile  result  is  that  save  for 
? t;ix  cuts  and  opposition  to  abortion, 
i there  probably  is  not  too  much  in 
1 Ihe  Republican  manifesto  that  Kemp 
can  honestly  support. 

1 "Sometimes  I don't  know  where  I 
fit  in  the  Republican  party."  Kemp 
confessed  earlier  this  year,  ns  lie 
iimimmceil  that  lie  was  endorsing 
I bile  s rival  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation, _ the  millionaire  publisher 
Steve  l-orbes.  Honour  required  no 
less.  Forbes  and  Kemp  have  been 
brothers-in-arms  in  a group  called 
Km  power  America,  dedicated  to 
winning  the  Republican  party  back 
to  Hie  low-tax  and  last-growth  eco- 
nomic nostrums  Hint  nearly  bank- 
rupted the  country  in  the  Reagan 
years. 

As  the  aide  to  tiicn-Governor  Rea- 
gan of  California  in  the  19t)Gs.  Keinp 
lmd  converted  his  boss  to  the  new 
supply-side  theories.  Now  he  is 
claiming  to  have  converted  Dole, 
too.  and  certainly  Dole’s  tax-cutting 
promises  ring  less  hollow  with 
Kemp  there  lo  back  them  up. 

The  Republicans  want  to  believe 
that  Dole  means  it.  Suddenly  blos- 
soming on  to  the  lapels  of  every 
Republican  delegate  lo  the  San 
Diego  convention,  die  little  blue 
sticker  that  says  is  supposed 
to  be  the  miraculous  additive  that 
will  power  the  Dole  campaign. 

As  electoral  bribes  go,  it  is  gener- 
ous enough.  Fifteen  per  cent  off 
everybody's  taxes  sounds  fair,  and 
the  Republican  television  ads  are 
ramming  home  the  basic  message 
that  a family  of  four  on  average 
earnings  will  be  $1,500  belter  off 
next  year.  Hie  Republicans  are 
being  more  reticent  about  the  fact  1 
that  a family  of  four  on  three  times  1 
average  earnings  will  save  §10,700, 
anil  even  quieter  about  the  halving  1 
of  capital  gains  taxes.  ( 

The  Democrats  find  the  Dole  lax  ( 
pledge  In  be  a target -rich  environ-  ] 
mem,  and  have  already  begun  their  r 
cminter-ad  barrage.  Hie  first  shot  v 
shows  film  of  Dule  in  1980.  1982  c 
I!W4  and  1988  denouncing  the  a 
"voodoo  economies"  of  tax  cuts  that  d 

simply  balloon  the  deficit.  The  real  fi 
hole  in  the  Dole  tnx  plan  is  what  it  r. 
does  to  tlie  public  services  that  vot-  a 
ers  tell  pollsters  they  want  lo  keep, 
llte  Dole  plan  promises  $5*18  billion  B 
m tax  cuts  over  the  next  six  yenrs.  of  l| 
which  $117  billion  will  be  defrayed  S 

— he  assumes  — by  the  higher  tax  ti 

receipts  that  should  come  with  F 
faster  growth.  w 


w“te  B°b  D°le  ==  his  running  nXITT^To 
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So  he  has  still  to  find  close  to 
J $dOO  billion  in  spending  cuts.  And 

- is  on  lop  of  the  $390  billion  in 
s cuts  that  have  already  been  agreed 
f by  Congress  for  the  next  six  years, 

- Dole  says  lie  will  not  touch  defence, 

J Medicare,  social  security  or  interest 

on  the  national  debt.  That  leaves 

- him  less  than  a third  of  the  federal 
, budget  to  attack,  and  it  will  mean 

the  virtual  eradication  of  the 
1 departments  of  commerce,  energy, 
education,  housing,  transport  and 
agriculture. 

It  will  l».  as  Dole  boasted  last 
week  of  his  promise  to  close  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  end  of 
government  as  wo  know  it.  And  that 
was  the  mistake  the  Congressional 
Republicans  under  Newt  Gingrich 
made  last  year,  when  they  allowed 
Bill  Clinton  to  stand  firm  as  the 
defender  of  public  spending  on  pro- 
grammes the  voters  decided  they 
needed. 

The  fact  is  dial  the  Republican 
party  is  now  a lot  further  to  the  right 
than  most  Americans.  This  is  quite 
deliberate:  witness  the  gathering 
that  took  place  over  the  weekend  on 
plush  Coronado  island,  which  domi- 
nates San  Diego  bay.  Most  of  the 
private  events  that  matter  to  the 
Republican  parly  took  place  there, 
away  from  the  hurly-burly  and 
television  cameras  of  the  conven- 
tion itself. 

The  most  important  meeting  was 
closed  to  all  but  members,  and  the 
membership  list  is  secret.  The 
newsletter  through  which  the  group 
slicks  together  deliberately  main- 
tain the  conspiratorial  flavour,  with 
"For  Your  Eyes  Only"  stamped  on 
the  title  page.  You  will  not  find  the 
Councjl  for  National  Policy  (CNP; 
listed . in  any  telephone  book,  and 
there  is  no  discreet  brass  plate  bear- 
ing its  name  on  any  exclusive  town- 
house  or  office  building.  It  is  only 
IS  years  old.  You  do  not  apply  to 
join  you  can  only  he  invited.  Mem- 
bership is  reported  to  be  around 
SJO, 

The  CNP  is  the  high  command  of 
Ub  conservatism,  an  elite  operation 
devoted  to  keeping  the  Reagan 
coalition  in  being.  It  was  founded  in 
1981  by  the  small  group  of  Califor- 
nmus  and  western  multi-millionaires 
who  made  up  Reagan's  kitchen 
cabinet.  The  Caora  brewing  family 
and  Rich  DeVos  of  the  AmWay 
direct-sales  giant  still  provide  ihe 
financial  backbone.  The  current 
president  is  Ed  Meese,  Reagan's 
attorney-general. 

The  executive  board  includes  the 
Reverend  Pat  Robertson,  founder  of 
Ihe  Chnsnan  Coalition,  and  Phyllis 
bchlally,  the  anti-gay  and  anti-abor- 
tion activist  who  runs  the  Eagle 
Forum.  It  ajso  includes  Larry  Pratt 
who  headB  Gun-Ownera  of  America’  1 


of  whom  we  last  heard  when  Pat 
Buchanan  was  embarrassed  by  the 
organisation's  attendance  at  a neo- 
Nazi  rally  with  the  Aryan  Nation. 

These  folk  stick  together.  They 
do  not  trust  die  mainstream  media 
to  cover  the  convention  in  the  right 
way.  Indeed,  one  of  the  members  is 
Reed  Irvine,  who  runs  Accuracy  in 
Media,  which  tries  to  document  his 
claims  of  liberal  bias  and  buys  foil- 
page  ads  in  the  mainstream  press  to 
publicise  the  wilder  allegations 
around  the  Clinton's  Whitewater 
embarrassments. 

Rather  than  leave  the  convention 
in  the  hands  of  the  closet  socialists 
who  run  CBS,  NBC  and  CNN,  the 
Council  decided  lo  offer  its  own  cov- 
erage. DeVos  gave  his  CNP  chum 
Robertson  $1.3  million  to  under- 
write a special  telecast  of  die  con- 
vention on  Robertson's  Family 
Channel.  If  that  contains  too  much 
reljgion,  good  conservatives  can 
switch  to  National  Empowerment 
TV  on  cable,  founded  by  another 
CNP  stalwart,  Richard  Viguerie, 
who  made  his  first  fortune  through 

The  fact  Is  that  the 

Republican  party 
is  a lot  further 
to  the  right  than 
most  Americans 


direct-mail  fund-raising  for  conser- 
vative causes. 

. brand  of  conservatism 

is  striking  in  its  casual  approach  to 
economic  policy.  Karl  Marx  could 
hardly  believe  that  an  organisation 
so  deeply  ideological  could  be  quite 
so  agnostic  about  something  as  fun- 
damental as  free  trade.  The  CNP 
quite  happily  . embraces  the 
Buchanan  argument  that  free  trade 
is  too  damn  good  for  foreigners  and 
too  challenging  for  unprotected  US 
workers.  But  the  CNP  newsletters 
have  supported  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  other 
landmarks  of  the  new  free-trading 
system. 

Tlie  CNP  cares  far  more  about 
social  behaviour  than  it  does  about 
politics  in  the  traditional  sense.  It 
distrusts  Washington  and  loathes 
big  government  and  taxes,  and  in- 
stinctively opposes  any  attempt  to 
suggest  that  there  may  be  a public 
nght  to  interfere  with  private  prop- 
erty, But  it  is  quite  prepared  to  use 
the  power  of  the  law  and  govern- 
ment to  control  private  behaviour. 

^It  insists  that  the  government 
should  never  have  the  right  to  stop 
anyone  developing  his  or  her 
property  as  he  or  she  wishes,  even 


t if  the  property  is  ecologically  fragile 
■ wetlands.  But  the  government  must 
have  the  power  to  imprison  any 
doctor  who  dares  carry  out  an  abor- 
’ rion.  A government  that  cannot  be 
trusted  to  educate  children  should, 
however,  be  trusted  to  censor 
books. 

It  is  a deeply  confused  conser- 
vatism. Its  heritage  runs  back 
through  Reagan  to  the  first  conser- 
vative standard-bearer  in  the  post- 
war period,  the  Arizona  senator 
Barry  Goldwater.  His  pledge,  that 
“I'd  rather  be  right  than  be  presi- 
dent”. is  still  the  battle  cry  of  a 
conservatism  that  prefers  righteous- 
ness to  power.  And  yd  Goldwater  is 
these  dnys  shunned  by  the  CNF  be- 
cause lie  abides  by  the  old  libertar- 
ian traditions  of  the  US  right. 

"Always  have  been  gays  in  tile 
military,  and  always  will  be.  Hell.  I 
don’t  care  if  they  are  straight,  so 
long  as  they  shoot  straight,"  Gold- 
water  declared  three  years  ago, 
when  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  Pres- 
ident Clinton's  controversial  policy. 
This  month,  Goldwater  decided  to 
endorse  Clinton. 

Confused,  sectarian  and  narrow- 
minded as  it  is,  the  CNP  is  the 
group  with  the  wealth  and  the 
media  outlets.  And  in  the  Christian 
Coalition  it  has  tlie  nationwide 
organisation  to  dominate  the  Repub- 
lican parly. 

“We  are  not  big  enough  ns  a 
niovemeni  for  the  Republican  party 
to  win  with  us  alone,"  the  Christian 
Coalition's  director,  Ralph  Reed,  ex- 
plained in  Sun  Diego  last  week,  "But 
we  are  big  enough  so  that  they 
cannot  win  without  us." 

Through  the  CNP,  Hie  Christian 
Coalition  has  just  the  allies  it  needs 
in  the  broader  and  more  secular 
reaches  of  conservatism.  But  it  is 
1 now_  open  question  whether  the 
traditional'  Republican  coalition  can 
survive  this  intolerant  new  power  of 
the  CNP.  It  is  not  only  liberal  Repub- 
licans who  support  abortion  who 
fear  being  driven  out,  but  also  gay ' 
Republicans,  those  who  support 
gun  control,  those  who  question  the 
need  for  prayer  in  schools,  and. 
those  who  think  Republicans  should  i 
protect  the  environment 
In  asserting  their  dominance  over 
the  party  in  San  Diego,  the  CNP  and 
the  Christian  Coalition  are  forget- 
ting the  key  to  the  success  of  their 
hero,  Ronald  Reagan.  Political  pan-  ! 
ties  win  by  widening  their  coalitions 
to  bring  people  in,  not  by  keeping 
them  out  of  an  (Hite  and  secretive 
island  conclave.  Still,  the  garrulous  ! 
and  attractive  Jack  Kemp  may  give  I ' 
the  appearance  of  inclusion  for  a ' 
while.  This  election  may  at  last  be 
livening  up..  i 
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Turkey  takes  a 
pragmatic  line 


John  Hooper  in  Ankara 
asks  whether  the 
fundamentalist  bark  of 
the  new  government  has 
proved  worse  than  Its  bite 

IT  HAD  just  turned  midnight. 
Thursday  had  become  Friday  — 
the  Muslim  holy  day. 

In  the  Mon  Amuiir  club,  hi  least 
20  women  in  skimpy  dresses  were 
sitting  at  n bar  festooned  with  red 
lights.  Across  town,  in  a casino  be- 
neath the  Hilton  hotel,  silken-haired 
croupiers  were  shuffling  cards  and 
spinning  wheels  as  another  night's 
gambling  started. 

On  the  Krai  pup  video  channel,  a 
beefcake  with  designer  stubble  was 
geLtiug  out  of  u BMW  convertible  in 
pursuit  uf  a mini-skirted  girl.  A 
graphic  proclaimed  llmi  the  sung 
was  in  the  Burger  King  Top  20. 

It  takes  a deep  swig  of  raki  to  be- 
lieve this  is  a city  run  for  tlie  past 
two  years  by  an  Islamist  mayor,  the 
capital  of  a country  which  for  the 
past  two  months  has  been  led  by  an 
Islamist  prime  minister.  Ii  apix-ars 
that  Nccmettin  Erbakan  and  his 
Rcfali  (Welfare)  parly  are  blazing  a 
trail  to  Islamic  pragmatism. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  coali- 
tion with  Tonsil  Ciller's  True  Bath 
party,  Turkey's  Islamists  have  made 
a remarkable  succession  of  U-lurns. 

They  have  agreed  to  renew  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Slales-led  air 
force  which  operates  out  of  south- 
ern Turkey  to  protect  Iraq's  Kurds. 
In  opposition,  they  had  called  it  an 
“occupying  force". 

They  have  decreed  another  four 
months  of  emergency  rule  in  the 
southeast,  where  Turkish  security 
forces  are  fighting  Kurdish  guerril- 
las. In  opposition,  they  had  de- 
manded an  end  tu  it. 

Despite  years  of  anii-Zionisl  rhe- 
toric. Refah  deputies  have  voted  for 
an  investment  protection  agreement 
with  Israel.  And.  having  repeatedly 
criticised  the  use  of  arbitrary 
measures  by  previous  administra- 
tions, the  new  government  is  using 
"authorisation  laws"  that  give  a 
decree  the  force  of  an  act  of 
parliament. 

Retah's  record  in  national  govern- 
ment is  consistent  with  its  perfor- 
mance in  city  halls.  In  Istanbul, 
which  also  has  an  Islamist  adminis- 
tration, Refah  councillors  have 
made  only  timid  gestures  towards 
creating  a more  devout  society. 
They  have  banned  loud  music 


after  lam  and  restored  the  tradi- 
tional Ramadan  practice  of  firing  a 
cannon  at  the  end  of  each  day's  fast- 
ing. They  had  also  planned  to 
repaint  kerb  markings  in  Islamic 
green  and  white,  but  quickly  aban- 
doned the  idea  when  it  was 
explained  that  this  would  violate 
international  transport  Agreements. 

Foreigners  resident  in  Istanbul 
say  the  most  obvious  change  is 
improved  services:  the  streets  are 
cleaned  more  thoroughly,  the  rub- 
bish collected  more  often. 

For  ninny,  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
baik  of  Turkey's  Islamists  was 
worse  than  their  bite. 

'Tlie  Refah  parly  is  sending  out 
signals  that  il  is  no  different  from 
other  parlies,"  one  of  Turkey's  most 
respected  columnists,  MclimcL  Ali 
Ifiraiul.  wrote  last  Munlli.  “Like 
other  parties,  il  says  one  tiling  in 
uppiisitiuii  but  adopts  a different 
approach  in  government . . . Person- 
ally, I believe  limi  this  is  highly 
encouraging  lor  the  future." 

What  is  at  stake  can  scarcely  he 
stressed  ton  much. 

Turkey  has  been  a keystone  of 
Western  security  policy,  in  an  even 
greater  extent  that  Iran  was  under 
tlie  Shall.  M has  hair  a million  men 
in  the  military  mid  is  viewed  by  the 
US  and  must  uf  its  allies  as  a bastion 
against  nationalism  in  Russia,  funda- 
mentalism in  Iran  and  potentially 
troublesome  governments  in  Syria 
and  Iraq.  Tlie  scope  for  cun  diet 
were  Turkey,  like  Iran,  lu  "go 
Islamic"  would  be  immense. 

Yet  Western  diplomats  seem 
relaxed  about  Re  fall's  arrival  in  gov- 
ernment. They  note  that  the  party 
has  been  playing  by  the  rules  of 
Turkish  democracy  for  13  years.  Its 
avuncular  leader  has  bec-n  doing  so 
for  even  longer.  They  argue  that 
Refah  is  not  fundamentalist  but 
Islamist,  and  that,  if  a comparison  is 
to  be  made,  il  should  be  with  west- 
ern Europe's  Christian  Democrats, 

Despite  repeated  calls  to  the 
parly's  offices  in  Istanbul  and 
Ankara,  Refah  was  unable  to 
provide  a spokesman  to  discuss 
these  points.  But  put  them  to 
Nilufer  Narli  and  she  purses  her  lips 
in  incredulity.  Dr  Narli.  an  associate 
professor  at  Marmara  university 
who  has  just  completed  a study  of 
Refah's  campus  activities  for  the 
Ford  Foundation,  offers  a definition 
of  the  party  membership  that  would 
apply  to  fundamentalists  elsewhere. 

"An  Islamist”  she  says,  “is  some- 
one who  takes  a political  position 
with  regard  to  Islam;  who  believes 
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Refah  and  Its*  lender,  Nccmettin  Erbakan,  have  made  h remarkable 
succession  uf  U-turns  since  coming  to  power 


Islam  is  religion  and  stale,  and  that 
the  two  should  nut  be  separated." 

She  says  Retail  is  an  umbrella 
group  that  includes  conservatives 
as  well  as  radicals,  but  finds  the  par- 
allel with  Christian  Democrats  un- 
convincing. "Christian  Democrats 
want  regular  elections,  a multi-party 
system  and  a liberal,  free-markel 
economy,"  she  says. 

Refah  has  played  the  democratic 
game  for  more  than  a decade.  "But 
the  real  question  is:  are  Refah's 
members  ready  for  an  ‘historic  com- 
promise' with  the  system,  like  the 
one  the  Italian  Communists  aspired 
to,  or  are  they  practising  laqiya  — 
the  concealment  of  one’s  true  aims 
fur  the  welfare  of  Islam?" 

She  suspects  the  answer  depends 
on  the  individual  member.  “Maybe 
Erbakan  himself  wants  an  historic 
compromise,  but  others . . 

Ersin  Kalaycioglu,  professor  of 
political  science  at  Bosphorus  uni- 
versity, has  examined  Refah  from  a 
different  position  by  studying  its  vot- 
ers. He  found  it  was  strong  among 
those  opposed  to  die  establishment: 
the  Kurds  in  the  southeast,  the  very 
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Inmates  are 
tortured,  say 
jail  doctors 


Chris  Nuttall  In  Ankara 


MOST  doctors  in  Turkey  who 
examine  detainees  believe 
nearly  everyone  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  tortured,  according  to 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights. 

Tlie  group,  based  in  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  said  doctors  wen- 
unwilling  accomplices  to  torture, 
coerced  by  police  to  cover  up  the 
physical  evidence  of  abuse, 

’llie  results  of  its  twit-yem*  in- 
vestigation into  torture  in  Turkey 
were  published  in  the  Journal  of  ihe 
American  Medical  Association  last 
week.  EMIR  interviewed  physicians 
and  torture  victims,  carried  out  a sur- 
vey among  liU  doctors  who  ufticiaily 
examine  delaiin-es  and  analysed 
mure  than  150  official  medical  re 
[Kiris  on  prisoners. 

PEIR  said  9(5  per  cent  of  doctors 
surveyed  believed  that  torture  was  a 
problem  ill  Turkey,  while  lift  per  cent 
believed  that  nearly  everyone  \vli*» 
was  detained  was  inrtiiied.  It  said 
this  was  probably  an  unde restu  na- 
tion, as  7ti  per  cent  did  iml  consider 
beatings  alone  lo  amount  to  loriuie. 

Its  interviews  with  foreu-i« 
doctors  indicated  lhai  smiu*  laid 
ubserved  evidence  ul  torture  in  the 
cases  of  hundreds,  even  iliuu-niidv 
of  detainees  in  recent  years. 

■'Ill**  Turkish  police  may  respond 
lo  physicians'  nliempis  to  pi-rfonii 
proper  examinations  of  torture  sur- 
vivors willi  overt  threats  of  physical 
harm  lu  lilt  physician,  by  destroy  tug 
the  medical  reports,  or  by  simply  ob- 
taining a favourable  report  from  a 
more  compliant  physician."  said  Dr 
Vincent  lucopinu,  a co-author  of  the 
report.  "Since  physicians  are  slate 
employees,  they  are  vulnerable  to 
threats  l hat  they  will  lose  their  pusi- 
liuns  if  they  do  not  comply." 

Torture  victims  complained  of 
doctors  silling  at  a distance  from 
them  and  failing  to  carry  uut  a 
physical  examination  before  record- 
ing in  their  repur ts  that  they  found 
no  evidence  of  injury. 

The  PHR  report  gives  numerous 
accounts  of  torture  from  male  and 
female  victims,  including  suspen- 
sion above  the  ground,  beatings, 
sexual  violations,  testicle  squeezing, 
electric  shucks  and  spraying  with 
cold,  pressurised  water. 

In  a letter  sent  with  the  report 
Inst  week  to  the  new  prime  minister. 
Necmettin  Erbakan,  PHR  said;  “We 
believe  that  your  government  has 
the  unique  opportunity  to  face  the 
fact  of  torture  in  Turkey  and  elimi- 
nate the  practice  once  and  for  all.” 


poor  mid  the  lower  middle  class 
craftsmen  threatened  by  the  ad- 
vance of  neo-liberal  capitalism. 

"The  real  difference  between 
Refah  voters  and  those  of  other  par- 
ties was  how  they  approached  Is- 
lam," he  says.  "If you  read  Islamists' 
newspapers,  you’ll  see  what  they're 
telling  their  voters  is:  'You  haven't 
given  us  enough  voles  to  govern 
alone.  We  have  to  act  like  this'. 
Their  argument  is,  'Give  us  more 
I lower,  then  see  what  we  can  do’." 

Many  secular  Turks  are  worried 
that  their  country's  allies  are  being 
lulled  into  wishful  or  muddled  think- 
ing by  tlie  Islamists'  unexpected 
regard  for  Western  interests.  Last 
month,  a spokesman  for  the  US 
state  department  was  quoted  in  tlie 
Turkish  press  as  saying  that  what 
mattered  to  Washington  was  not 
whether  a society  was  secular,  but 
whether  it  was  democratic. 

“I  ask  myself:  how  can  you  have 
secularism  without  democracy?" 
says  an  Istanbul  journalist  who 
asked  not  to  be  named.  "Is  there  a 
single  country  in  the  world  which  Is 
non-secular  yet  democratic?" 


Mubarak  urged  to  intervene  in  heresy  case 


Ban  Faulks  In  Cairo 

AN  Egyptian  human  rights'  : 

group  hHB  urged  President : 
HosnJ  Mubarak  to  Intervene 
after  the  country's  highest  court 
upheld  a ruling  that  a university 
professor  must  divorce  his  wife 
because  he  was  deemed  to  have 
renounced  Islam. 

The  decision  last  week  by  the  I 
Court  of  Cassation  against  Near: 
Hemed Abu  Zeld,  aged  54,  has  i 
sent  shockwaves  through  the 
secular  community,  and  It  is ' i 
likely  to  discourage  moderate  . 
Muslims  from  entering  main- . 
stream  politics,  . 1 ' 

This  Ib  a dark  day  for  the 


legal  system  and  shows  the 
extent  of  Islamist  influence," 
said  Abdel  Aziz  Mohammed, 
chairman  of  the  Egyptian  Organ- 
isation for  Human  Rights  and  a 
defence  lawyer  In  the  case. 
Although  the  ruling  cannot  be 
appealed,  the  defence  team  sold 
it  would  push  the  court  to  revise 
its.  decision. 

The  organisation  urged  Mr 
Mubarak  to  intervene  immedi- 
ately, "not  only  to  protect 
Professor  Abu  Zeld  but  to  defend 
the whole  of  Egyptian  society". 

Mr  Abu  2e!d  jn'denscd  hard- 
line Islamists  when,  as  a profes- 
sor in  Islamic  studies  at  Cairo  : 
university,  he;  said'the  Koran 


should  be  looked  at  within  its 
socio-political  context,  and 
Islamic  teachings  should  evolve 
with  society. 

In  June  1995,  ti  lower  court 
ruled  that  Abu  Zeid’s  writings  on 
religion  "attacked"  arid  “inclkkl 
disrespect"  for  Islam,  and 
ordered  his  divorce  on  the  ^ I 
grounds  that  he  was  an  apostate 
and  therefore  could  not  be  mar-: 
ried  to  a Muslim.  The  casq  was  > 
brought  under  Aesboj  apfjpcl-  ’ 


Individuals  to  brin 
against  those  they, 
offended  febm. 


to  bring  cases 
ic  they  feel  have 


Mr  Abu  Zeld,  who  fled  to  the 
Netherlands  with  hla  wife, 


Ibdhal  Younls,  after  the  trouble ' 
erupted,  contested  the  decision; 
The  verdict  had  been  widely  : 
expected  to  be  overturned. 

' Ms  Younis  said  of  the  lawyers 
who  brought  the  cases  "They  are 
the  losers*  They  have  outraged 
people  who  were  neutral  and  In- 
flamed the  world  against  them." 
The  ruling  had  "no  effect"  on  the 
couple  because  they  intend,  to 
stay  together,  she  said. 

The;  Egyptian  government, 
anxious  at  the  number  of  auch 
( cases  being  brought  to  court, 

' had  passed  legislation  that 
meant  ftesba  cases  had  to  go  • 

through  the  state  prosecutor's  ! 
office.  And  in  what  was  consid- 


ered a convenient  get-out  clause 
for  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  the 
Abu  Zeld  case,  the  government 
had  frarrqd  individuals  from 
bringing  cases  unless  they  were, 
directly  Involved  in  them. 

"The  government  provided  a 
technical  wny  out,  but  the  court 
refused  to  take  It,"  sold  one 
human  rights  worker. 

The  former  chief  of  the  state's 
high,  security  court.  Said  al~ 
Aslimawi,  said  the  decision 
"shoyvs  Egyptian  justice  no  longer 
respqcts  Uic  law  but  Is  ruling  on 
ihebasjs  of  Ideological  trends". 

, But  Yiissef  ol-Badri,  who 
helped  bring  the  case,  to  court,  1 
said:  MNo  one  will  dare  to  think  : 
□bout  harming  Islam  again  . . . 
we  have  stopped  an  enemy  qf 
Islam  from  mocking  our  religion.” 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 

Chequebooks  come  out 
for  story  of  8-baby  birth 


THE  MORAL  and  ethical  argu- 
ments about  abortion,  fertility 
treatment,  medical  confidentiality 
and  chequebook  journalism  were  re- 
vived by  flit*  revelation  that  a single 
mother,  Mainly  Allwoocl.  v.-as  preg- 
nant with  nctuplcts  and  bail  lieen 
given  fertility  treatment  without  her 
boyfriends  agreement.  She  had, 
moreover,  sold  her  story  to  a St  mil  ay 
newspa[)er  for  an  estimated  £100,000, 
mid  hired  a HR  man  in  the  hojie  of 
raising  another  fcl  million  in  news- 
paper and  sponsorship  pay  me  tils. 

Miss  All  wood,  who  had  previously 
had  nil  abort  ion  after  an  accident  ami 
a miscarriage  last  year,  had  been  ad- 
vised by  doctors  to  have  some  of  the 
eight  embryos  aborted  so  as  not  to 
risk  losing  them  all  and  damaging 
her  own  health.  Hut  she  dccidi'd  to 
continue  with  the  pregnancy,  saying 
"the  more  the  merrier''.  Her  PH  man, 
Mux  Clifford,  said  "market  forces” 
were  at  work.  “If  she  gives  birth  to 
seven  or  eight,  there  will  he  huge 
world  interest.  She  will  need  every 
penny  she  can  get." 

The  story  — manna  for  the  merlin 
in  the  August  “silly  season"  — was 
also  tailor-mude  for  tin*  voluble  pro- 
life  lobby.  Professor  Jack  Scarisbrick. 
of  the  life  organisation,  was  "de- 
lighted by  her  pro-life  response  to 
this  challenge.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  surgeons  to  get  their  knives  out." 

Ihit  Dr  Winifred  Francis,  the 
gynaecologist  who  delivered 
Britain’s  only  septuple! s.  said  the 
chances  of  a happy  ending  were 
slim.  Tin-  seven  Haiti  m I mines  were 
delivered  2t»  weeks  early  and  died 
within  days  of  each  other  in  1987. 

Medical  experts  were  surprised 
that  Miss  Allwood  had  been  given 
fertility  treatment  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  boyfriend.  Most 
fertility  clinics  counsel  potential  par- 
ents as  couples,  and  not  individually. 

The  pro-lifers  had  enjoyed  huge 
publicity  the  previous  week,  when 
doctors  at  a London  hospital  said 
that  they  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
an  abortion  on  a woman  pregnant 
with  twins  who,  because  of  financial 
hardship,  wanted  only  one  of  them. 
Pro-life  groups  raised  more  than 
£80,000  to  help  her,  and  went  to 
court  to  try  to  stop  the  abortion, 
only  to  learn  that  the  operation  had 
been  carried  out  a month  earlier. 


FOR  THE  first  time  since  Tony 
Blair  became  its  leader,  the 
Labour  party  was  given  reason  to 
feBr  that  it  might  - just  might  - fail 
to  win  the  next  general  election, 
which  is  no  more  than  nine  months 
away.  A Guardian-ICM  poll  survey 
showed  a cut  of  three  points  in 
Labour’s  lead  over  the  Tories  in 
July.  Labour's  advantage  has  fallen 
in  each  of  the  iast  four  months  and 
now  stands  at  12  points,  down  from 
its  21-point  lead  In  April. 

The  survey  showed  labour  at 
45  per  cent  (enough  for  a comfort- 
able election  victory);  Conserva- 
tives at  33  (up  3)  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  at  19  (down  2).  Another 
poll,  in  the  Dally  Telegraph,  also 
showed  a 0.8  per  cent  fall  In  Labour 
support  but  had  (he  party  at  54  per 
cent,  the  Tories  at  27  (up  0.9),  and 
the  Lib-Dems  at  14  (down  0.5). 

Both  polls  indicate  that,  If  the 
Conservatives  are  recovering  mo- 
mentum, it  Is  at  the  expense  of  the 
IJb-Dems.  There  are  also  signs  that 
die  "feel-good"  factor,  which  some 


Tories  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing, 
is  returning  in  the  high  street  and 
the  housing  market  in  time  to  bring 
them  electoral  relief. 


AS  THE  guns  blazed  out  on  the 
grouse  moors  in  their  annual 
paean  to  the  Glorious  Twelfth,  the 
Shooters’  Rights  Association  was 
trying  to  bead  off  handgun  legisla- 
tion by  warning  that  the  cost  of 
compensating  gun  owners  could 
reach  £1  billion. 

The  Cullen  inquiry  into  the 
killing  of  Id  children  by  a licensed 
gim-uwner  nt  Dunblane  in  Scotland 
is  expected  to  recommend  a ban  on 
tile  ownership  of  handguns.  In  at- 
tempting to  introduce  a bail,  how- 
ever, tile  Government  could  find 
itself  facing  a tough  battle  with  the 
large  shooting  lobby  within  its  ranks. 

Shooters’  Rights  claims  that  indi- 
vidual shooters  would  be  entitled  to 
full  compensation,  ns  would  the 
owners  of  shooting  ranges  and  gun 
clubs,  and  shooting-related  busi- 
nesses, which  employ  up  to  10,000 
people. 


HARD  on  the  heels  of  the  bene- 
fits fraud  hotline  — the  "anitch- 
ers‘  line"  launched  last  week  by  the 
Social  Security  Secretary,  l’eter 
Ulley  — the  Government  Is  now 
planning  another  hotline  for  people 
who  want  to  report  dishonest 
employers-  The  benefits  hotline 
attracted  more  than  12,000  calls  in 
less  than  a week,  but  hundreds  of 
them  were  from  people  reporting 
cheating  employers.  Many  of  the 
calls  were  about  employers  in  small 
businesses,  and  involved  National 
Insurance  fraud,  which  costs  an 
estimated  £170  million  a year. 


SCHOOL-LEAVERS  this  week 
receive  their  A-level  exam  re- 
sults, which  determine  whether  or 
not  they  qualify  to  go  on  to  univer- 
sity. There  is  evidence  that  nearly 
half  of  those  who  qualify  now 
choose  to  study  close  to  home,  and 
that  one  in  10  pulls  out  before 
accepting  a university  place. 

Students  find  it  cheaper  to  live  at 
home.  And  most  of  those  who 
decline  a university  place  want  to 
take  a “year  out"  — usually  to  earn 
money  — or  opt  to  take  their 
chances  in  the  job  market,  since  a 
degree  is  no  longer  a guarantee  of 
employment 
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Rescue  workers  ntthe  crash  site  south  of  Watford  Junction  in  Hertfordshire.  One  woman  was  killed 


Safety  fears  as  trains  collide 

Guardian  Reporters  ager  who  was  in  charge  of  the  West 

Coast  Main  Line  for  six  years,  said: 

RAIL  CRASH  experts  are  “Because  the  track  is  owned  by  Rail- 
trying  to  discover  how  two  track,  the  trains  are  owned  by  some- 
trains  collided  last  week,  one  else,  and  the  driver  employed 
killing  a woman  and  injuring  69  by  someone  else,  an  inquiry  is  diffi- 
people,  four  seriously.  cult  to  conduct  because  everyone 

Investigators  have  retrieved  two  wants  to  protect  their  own  interests, 
aviation-style  "black  boxes”  from  "There  is  no  one  railway  author- 
the  wreckage  that  could  tell  them  ity  to  take  its  own  inquiry  and  feed 
what  happened.  It  is  thought  to  be  that  to  the  Health  and  Safety  Execu- 
the  first  time  they  have  featured  in  a live.  They  are  all  tainted  with 
rail  crash  i nqu  ir y.  commercialism." 

Railtrack  said  the  investigation  Sir  George  YoUng,  the  Transporl 
would  focus  on  why  two  trains  were  Secretary,  expressed  "my  deepest 
travelling  on  the  same  line.  Initial  sympathies  for  the  families  of  the 
reports  said  an  empty  southbound  dead  and  Injured"  and  praised  the 
train  was  changing  tracks  south  of  rescue  services.  He  pledged  that 
Watford  Junction.  Hertfordshire,  the  investigation  findings  would  be 
when  it  and  a crowded  5.04pm  from  made  public. 

Euston  to  Milton  Keynes  collided.  Witnesses  said  carriages 
Emergency  services  fought  to  re-  smashed  into  the  overhead  power 
lease  up  to  40  passengers  trapped  lines  when  the  impact  forced  them 
inside  one  carriage.  off  the  rails.  One  injured  passenger 

Experts  said  the  empty  train  ap-  described  how  he  was  thrown 
peared  to  be  correctly  crossing  to  a across  the  carriage.  Mick,  a builder 
safe  track  when  the  fall  passenger  from  Milton  Keynes,  said:  "There 
train  struck  it.  They  speculated  that  was  a huge  bang  and  a crash  as  the 
the  latter  either  received  a faulty  wheels  of  another  carriage  came 
signal  or  passed  a warning  signal.  through  the  window.  People  were 

Witnesses  said  the  driver  and  flying  everywhere.  When  it  Btopped 
guard  of  the  empty  train  threw  there  was  blood  pouring  down  the 
themselves  out  of  the  cab  when  faces  of  people  near  the  broken  win- 
they  realised  a crash  was  inevitable,  dow.  Someone  smashed  the  window 

The  accident  occurred  on  the  of  the  emergency  door  but  the  over- 
main  west  coast  line  between  Lon-  head  wires  were  wrapped  round  the 
don  and  Glasgow.  train  and  sparki  ng. 

Peter  Rayner,  a former  BR  man-  “A  girl  with  a broken  ankle  had  to 


be  carried  on  to  the  track  but  most 
of  the  other  people  were  able  to 
walk.” 

As  they  walked  away,  he  said, 
they  saw  a carriage  on  its  side.  “We 
could  see  about  40  people  in  it.  They 
could  not  get  out  but  very  soon  fire- 
men were  there  helping  them." 

The  dead  womans  body  was 
retrieved  four  hours  after  the  colli- 
sion. Police  named  Iter  as  Ruth 
Holland,  aged  54,  books  editor  at  ■ 
the  British  Medical  Journal. 

British  Transport  Police  sad . 
between  300  and  400  people  were  I 
travelling  on  the  train. 

Driver  error  later  emerged  as  the 
most  likely  cause  of  the  crash,  after 
investigators  spent  a day  trawling 
through  the  wreckage. 

• Fresh  fears  about  safety  on  the 
privatised  rail  network  surfaced 
after  five  track  workers  removed 
from  the  site  of  a "near  accident"  at 
Britain’s  busiest  rail  junction  we« 
found  to  have  bogus  safety  docu- 
ments. 

The  incident  took  place  earlier 
this  month  near  Clapham  Junction, 
and  was  detailed  in  Railtrack’s  inter- 
nal daily  incident  log,  leaked  to  the 
Labour  party. 

Men  replacing  coping  stones 
were  put  at  risk  when  an  engineers 
train  came  on  to  the  section  of  the 
line  on  which  they  were  working- 
The  driver  was  able  to  stop  despite 
lack  of  communication". 


‘Rich  man’s  opera’  pays  out  for  noise 


“THE  dictionary  definition  for 
l nimby  reads:  *The  initial 
letters  of  die  slogan  'not  in  my 
back  yard’,  expressing  objection 
to  the  siting  of  something 
unpleasant,  such  as  a nuclear 
waste  dump,  in  one’s  own  local- 
ity." Now  "nuclear  waste  dump" 
has  been  replaced  by  "opera"  In 
die  latest  bout  of  nlmbyism, 
writes  Dan  Qlaister. 

The  Local  Government 
Ombudsman  ruled  last  week 
that  five  residents  of  Gareington, 
Oxfordshire,  should  receive 
£200  each  in  compensation  for 
noise  pollution  from  the  nearby 
open  air  opera. 

Villagers  were  divided  over  the 
ruling.  Some  saw  It  as  a victory 
for  common  sense,  while  others 


attacked  It  as  the  product  of 
blind  class  prejudice. 

Pensioner  Michael  Hudson, 
aged  65,  who  lives  opposite  the 
manor,  said:  "On  one  occasion 
the  organisers  actually  had  the 
cheek  to  ask  me  to  stop  mowing. 
I’m  not  against  opera  but  the 
sound  would  carry  so  much  that 
we  could  hear  it  in  our  living 
room.  If  s not  just  die  perfor- 
mances, the  rehearsals  can  go 
on  all  day  and  they  practise  the 
same  piece  over  and  over  again." 

But  company  director  Clive 
Holloway,  aged  56,  defended  the 
opera:  "The  noise  element  has 
been  exaggerated,"  he  said.  "I 
Uye  very  close  to  the  manor  and 
can  rarely  hear  any  noise.  A lot 
of  people  think  opera  is  for 


snobs  and  that  Is  why  they  are 
against  It" 

An  open  air  opera  festival  has 
been  held  at  Gareington  manor 
for  seven  years.  In  1904  the 
owner,  Leonard  Ingrams,  was 
fined  £1,000  after  being  con- 
victed of  causing  noise  pollution 
In  a case  brought  by  the  local 
council.  The  conviction  was 
quashed  In  a crown  court  appeal- 

The  ombudsman  has  found 
South  Oxfordshire  district  coun- 
cil guilty  of  maladministration. by 
Ignoring  soundproofing  restric- 
tions laid  down  when  the  sum*  ! 
mer  season  was  given  a licence-. 
He  said  villagers  suffered  j. 

"obtrusive  disturbance"  and  told 
the  council  to  review  ito  proce-  | 
dures  for  granting  a licence. 
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Documents  confirm  nuclear  cover-up 

THE  HIGH  Court  has  ruled 

_ _ _ that  the  Home  Secretary, 

the  weapon".  said  at  the  weekend  that  the  depart-  leaked  to  CND.  The  scientists  said  Michael  Howard,  misdirected 

THE  Ministry'  of  Defence  An  MoD  spokeswoman  said  on  menLnever  commented  on  leaked  the  high  concentrations  of  uranium  himself  when  he  ordered  the  re- 

faces  the  prospect  of  a humil-  Monday  that  it  was  not  yet  clear  classified  documents.  around  Greenham  Common  could  turn  to  Hong  Kong  of  60-year-old. 

iating  retreat  from  its  44-year  whether  such  on  accident  had  taken  But  the  Government's  wall  of  have  been  caused  only  by  damage  Ewan  Launder,  a businessman 

insistence  that  there  has  never  been  place.  In  any  case  it  could  not  in-  silence  started  to  crumble  when  it  to  a nuclear  weapon,  and  suggested  who  fears  he  could  face  the  death 

a nuclear  weapons  accident  in  volve  a nuclear  weapon  because  later  emerged  that  the  37-year-old  a link  with  an  aircraft  fire  at  Green-  penalty  if  forced  to  stand  trial  on 

Britain,  after  overwhelming  evi-  such  exercises  never  used  live  war-  RAF  log  had  already  been  dedassi-  ham  in  February  1958.  US  authori-  n£4.5  million  bribery  nnd  cor- 

dence  emerged  last  week  of  British  heads,  "it  wouid  have  been  an  inert  fled  by  the  MoD  Itself  and  recently  ties  always  denied  the  aircraft  ruption  charge  once  the  colony  Is 

and  American  atom  bomb  damage  training  round,  or  dummy,”  she  made  available  in  the  Public  Record  carried  an  atomic  bomb.  taken  overby  the  Chinese. 

and  radiation  in  southern  England  Insisted.  Office  at  Kew.  The  latest  Greenhain  leaks  show  

in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Other  documents  passed  to  the  John  Reid,  Labour’s  defence  one  of  the  most  senior  Aklermaston 

The  Government's  attempts  on  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarma-  spokesman,  warned  that  the  Gov-  scientists,  F D Morgan,  attributed  ^HWO  men  were  each  given  a 

Monday  to  explain  away  doeumen-  ment  (CND)  show  that  government  ernment  was  “digging  itself  into  a the  contamination  to  another  US  I month  in  prison  arising  from 

tary  evidence  of  an  accident  — con-  scientists  believed  another  accident,  deeper  and  deeper  hole  oveT  this,  aircraft  fire  in  August  1957.  and  on  attempted  raid  on  a British 

iradicting  years  of  MoD  denials  — involving  a US  aircraft  at  Greenhnm  rather  than  treating  the  British  pinpointed  uranium  contamination.  Aerospace  factory  in  support  of 

Is  unlikely  to  satisfy  growing  de-  Common  in  Berkshire  in  August  people  a9  mature  adults".  Eddie  Goncalves,  CND's  the  four  women  who  took  ham- 

mands  for  a full  account.  1957,  had  contaminated  the  sur-  The  revelations  about  US  acri-  spokesman,  called  for  a public  in-  mors  to  n Hawk  aircraft  destined 

Labour  und  Liberal  Democrats  rounding  area  with  uranium.  dents  at  the  Grccnham  Common  quiry  into  the  contamination  of  the  for  East  Timor. 

pressed  the  Government  to  come  The  MoD  initially  stuck  with  its  bnse,  now  closed,  will  heighten  con-  Greenhnm  area,  und  a Uoynl  Com-  

clean  nfter  the  first  confirmation  formula  that  "there  has  never  been  corns ubimUhe cluster  ofhmkacmm  mission  into  the  history  of  such  nc- 

that  it  has  repeatedly  lied  about  an  accident  involving  damage  to,  nr  cases  in  flic  Newbury  area.  Tile  cklonls.  It  had  been  u “tale  of  deceit.  (Jfr  RITA  IN’S  shore  of  the  hill 

atomic  bomb  accidents. 'ITte  proof  is  release  of  radionctivity  from,  a "e  xcess  incidence”  of  childhood  covcr-ii|«  ;nul  a callous  willingness  !■#  for  the  Euronghler  1ms  risen 

from  a 1959  accidenL  report  by  49  nuclear  weapon  in  the  UK".  Chal-  leukaemia  was  first  highlighted  in  a lu  put  innocent  lives  at  risk”,  he  by  it  further  £1.25  billion  in 

Squadron  at  RAF  Wittering,  which  lenged  over  the  report  of  the  Witter-  1987  British  Medical  Journal  study,  snid.  According  lu  CND's  sources,  npite  of  efforts  to  reorganise  (he 

recorded  that  during  "Exercise*  ing  accident  — the  kind  of  incident  The  Government  lias  reopened  an  there  have  been  at  least  20  acci-  four-nntion  aircraft  project  along 

May fiighl"  a "2.0001b  British  mi-  that  government  experts  have  investigation.  dents  in  the  UK  — one  as  recently  more  economical  linen.  The  UK 

clear  weapon  was  accidentally  jelli-  accepted  could  detonate  n nuclear  List  month,  a secret  1961  report  ns  1988.  taxpayer's  final  hill  is  now 

expected  to  be  £15.4  billion. 
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Alleged  ‘dirty  tricks  against 
Wilson  return  to  haunt  Tories 


Rebecca  Smlthers 

and  Seumae  Milne  

THE  Tories  look  set  to  become 
embroiled  in  a new  pre-election 
denze  row  this  week  when  the  cabi- 
net minister  William  Waldegravc- 
faces  allegations  that  he  played  a 
key  role  in  the  “dirty  tricks  cam- 
paign" against  the  Labour  prime 
minister  Harold  Wilson  in  the  1970s. 

Mr  Waldegrave  — Chief  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  a 
survivor  of  the  "Arms  to  Iraq" 
■scandal  — has  been  named  by  a 
Channel  4 television  documentary 
as  a “middle  man"  for  senior  Tories 
who  wanted  to  spread  rumours 
about  the  then  Mr  Wilson’s  private 
life  and  MI5-inspired  stories  that  he 
was  a KGB  agent. 

The  veteran  spy  journalist  Chap- 
man Pincher  recalled  in  his  1978 
memoirs  that  in  the  early  spring  of 
1974  he  learnt  that  the  then  Tory 
leader  Edward  Heath  wanted  to 
delay  Wilson  from  calling  a snap 
election,  fearing  the  Tories  would 
lose.  Wilson  had  been  elected  with  a 
parliamentary  minority  and  looked 
likely  to  be  returned  with  a si2eable 
majority. 

Mr  Fincher  described  a meeting 


with  an  mummed  Tory  intermedi- 
ary: “I  whs  put  in  touch  with  a Tory 
party  official,  not  now  in  Mrs 
Thatcher's  entourage,  who  told  me 
llmt  the  current  thinking  was  (hot 
any  means  of  discouraging  Wilson 
from  going  to  the  country  in  June 
should  be  brought  into  play. 

“While  the  leadership  still  dis 
liked  die  whole  idea  of  using 
personal  denigration,  these  were 
desperate  limes." 

Mr  Pincher  has  now  named  Mr 
Waldegrave  — who  was  then  Mr 
Heath’s  chief  of  staff  — as  the 
intermediary. 

Mr  Waldegrave  was  also  a close 
associate  of  Lord  Rothschild,  who 
introduced  Mr  Pincher  to  the  “spy- 
catcher"  Peter  Wriglu  and  was  head 
of  the  think  tank  Mr  Waldegrave 
served  on  in  the  early  1970s. 

The  programme  concedes  that 
Mr  Heath  may  well  not  have  knuwn 
of  the  approach  to  Mr  Pincher.  and 
the  former  premier  has  written  to 
the  programme-makers  strongly 
denying  the  allegations. 

Harold  Wilson  was  the  target  of  a 
series  of  smear  campaigns  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  which  tried  to  use 
his  earlier  business  links  with  the 
USSR  to  brand  him  a Soviet  agent. 


MPs  damn  elderly  care  proposals 


David  Brtndle 

ATTEMPTS  by  ministers  to 
defuse  controversy  over  pay- 
ment for  long-term  care  of  elderly 
people  were  last  week  humiliatingly 
brushed  aside  by  a Conservative- 
dominated  committee  of  MPs. 

The  Commons  health  select  com- 
mittee saitl  the  Government's  pro- 
posals for  partnership  schemes, 
whereby  the  slate  would  match  any 
private  insurance  cover  for  long- 
term care,  would  be  "at  best  a useful 
pari"  of  a broader  package  that 
required  further  thought. 

In  scatlting  comments  about  min- 
isters' presentation  of  the  consulta- 
tive proposals,  launched  with  a 
fanfare  in  a green  paper  in  May,  the 
committee  said:  "We  deprecate  the 
Government's  failure  to  provide  even 


rough-and-ready  costings  of  its  vari- 
ous options.  Until  such  costings  are 
provided,  the  taxpayer  is  in  effect 
being  invited  to  sign  a blank  cheque." 

The  proposals  are  designed  to 
enable  people  to  avoid  having  to  sell 
their  homes  to  [>ay  for  long-term 
care  by  offering  protection  of  assets 
iq  return  for  purchase  of  private 
insurance.  A person  who  bought 
£40,000  insurance  cover  would  gel 
up  to  £60.000  protection  on  top  of 
the  £16,000  maximum  available  now. 

The  committee  says  in  a report 
that  while  such  schemes  may  bene- 
fit some  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  proper  judgement  ber 
cause  of.  the  Government's  refusal 
to  provide  costings  — even  when 
asked  by  the  committee  to  do  so. 

The  MPs  are  even  more  damning 
of  the  Government's  other  main  idea. 


that  people  should  be  allowed  to  opt 
for  a smaller  initial  occupational 
pension  on  retirement  In  return  for  a 
larger  sum  later  that  would  be  used 
to  fund  any  long-term  care. 

The  report  calls  for  pensions  to  be 
kept  separate  from  any  mechanism 
for  meeting  care  costs. 

Although  the  committee  acknowl- 
edges a widespread  perception  that 
arrangements  for  long-term  core 
funding  are  unfair  — not  least  be- 
cause people  do  not  see  their  home 
as  on  asset  in  the  same  sense  as 
savings  — it  says  that  reports  of  a 
crisis  in  ] taring  for  such  care  are 
unsound  or  Ldownrighl  alnrmist". 

Britain  does  not  face  as  steep  an 
increase  in  numbers  of  elderly 
people  as  do  many  other  countries. 
Moreover,  the  projected  increase 
over  the  next  25  years  in  the  num- 


ber of  over-85 s is  smaller  than  the 
rise  between  1971  and  1994. 

While  there  are  problems  in 
meeting  core  costs,  such  problems 
are  “more  manageable  than  many 
recent  commentators  have  sug- 
gested" and  it  may  be  “both  possible 
and  affordable"  to  continue  with  the 
existing  system.  If  change  Is  consid- 
ered, however,  one  option  backed 
by  the  committee  would  be  develop- 
ment of  flexible  equity-release 
schemes  enabling  people  to  use  the 
value  of  their  homes  to  pay  for  care 
while  keeping  them  until  they  die. 

The  committee's  report  received 
a mixed  reaction.  Tessa  Jowcil,  the 
Labour  shadow  health  minister, 
welcomed  its  call  for  n rethink  of 
Government  proposals,  saying: 
The  Tbrlcs  have  cynically  whipped 
up  fears  about  a 'demographic  time- 
bomb’  to  Justify  their  plans  to  pass 
the  costs  of  long-term  care  from  the 
state  to  the  individual." 


Kenneth  hai.Uu  farmer 

who  shot  n thief  with  it  12- 
hnre  shotgun  after  sueing  hitu 
stealing  from  his  car,  was  found 
not  guilty  of  causing  grievous 
bodily  harm  with  intent. 


TWO  women  wrongful  ly 
arrested  at  Tvvyford  I town 
(luring  a ilemoiisiraiioii  against 
the  construction  of  a motorway 
have  won  £17,000  damages 
front  the  police.  Twenty  women 
have  now  won  civil  actions  over 
the  demonstration. 


TWO  British  teenagers,  Stilly 
Griffiths,  aged  1 7,  nnd 
Claire  Martin,  aged  IP,  were 
each  sentenced  to  five  years  in 
jail  by  a Moroccan  court  and 
fined  £380  for  possessing  and 
trading  L libs  of  ciinnaljis  resin. 


LABOUR  has  pledged  to  intro 
duce  lows  to  force  political 
parties  to  declare  all  donations 
over  £5,000  us  part  of  a crack- 
down on  political  funding. 


THE  British  Medical  Assoc- 
iation said  that  it  would 
resist  any  move  by  MPs  to  make 
doctors  responsible  for  authenti- 
cating the  mental  stability  of 
firearms  applicants. 


Detectives  investigating 
the  rape  and  murder  of  a 
Plymouth  teenager  have  asked 
to  study  DNA  samples  from  the 
killer  of  Caroline  Dickinson,  who 
died  on  holiday  in  France  nine 
days  Inter.  A Plymouth  detective 
said:  ‘This  is  n port  town  with  n 
ferry  link  to  France.  You  can't 
Ignore  that  sort  of  tiling.*1 


YVbNNE  Irvino,  one ofthc 
Church  of  England’s  first 
women  priests,  has  been  killed 
in  an  accident  while  on  holiday 
In  Zimbabwe.  She  was  54, 
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Marchers  change  their  tune  in  Ulster 


David  Sharrock 


THR  year’s  most  tense  week- 
uni  «f  loyalist  ami  republican 
parades  in  Northern  Ireland 
ended  with  relief  l hat  the  worst  of 
the  marching  season  is  over. 

Thousands  of  republicans  rallied 
in  Belfast  on  Sunday  to  commemo- 
rate the  ':15th  anniversary  of  intern- 
ment bill  heeded  calls  from  the 
pkilfonn  to  disperse  quietly.  Secu- 
rity was  tight  and  police  kept  flag- 
waving  loyalists  behind  a cordon  of 
armoured  vehicles  ns  the  Sinn  Fein 
supporters  passed  close  to  the 
Shnnkill  Rond. 

The  rally  look  place  after  spo- 
radic overnight  violence  in  London- 
derry. An  Apprentice  Boys  rally 
there  on  Saturday  had  threatened  to 
plunge  Ulster  hack  into  widespread 
violence,  Iml  (lie  IVolestant  organi- 
sation defused  the  tension  by 

Scientists  test 
vaccine  to 
beat  cancer 

Chrla  Mlhlll 


CANCER  scientists  last  week  said 
trials  of  a vaccine  that  could  beat 
cervical  cancer  arc  to  shirt  shortly. 

Researchers  arc*  also  looking  for 
commercial  bucking  to  test  a 
vaccine  that  could  prevent  glandular 
fever  3f»  well  as  a number  of  cancers 
associated  with  it. 

A reporr  from  the  Cancer  Re- 
I search  Campaign  says  between  10 
and  15  per  cent  of  all  cancers  world- 
wide are  linked  to  some  form  of 
virus,  and  it  is  probable  that  other 
viruses  yet  to  be  identified  could 
trigger  other  forms  of  the  illness. 

Identifying  viruses  as  a cause  of 
cancer  opens  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  vaccines,  either  as  a form 
of  treatment  to  boost  the  immune 
system  of  the  cancer  victims  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  prevent  the  disease. 

Lesley  Walker,  the  campaign's 
head  of  information,  said  five 
viruses  had  been  definitely  linked  to 
cancer  and  work  was  under  way  to 
find  methods  of  countering  these. 

Early  human  trials  liad  started 
using  a vaccine  against  the  HPV 
virus,  which  can  trigger  cervical 
cancer,  and  these  studies  were  to  be 
extended  later  this  year. 

Dr-  Walker  said  the  campaign  was 
looking  for  a commercial  partner  to 
test  a vaccine  it  has  developed 
against  the  Epstein-Barr  virus 
(EBV),  which  causes  a range  of  can- 
cers and  also  glandular  fever. 

In  Africa,  EBV  in  combination 
with  malaria  can  produce  a cattcer 
of  the  lymph  system  in  children 
known  as  Burkin’s  lymphoma.  It  is 
also  believed  to  be  a trigger  for  a 
nasal  cancer  common  in  China,  and 
is  increasingly  being  linked  to  a 
common  form  of  lymph  cancer, 
Hodgkin's  disease. 

Hie  virus  is  also  a cause  of  lymph 
cancer  in  patients  who  have  tinder- 
gone  bone  marrow  or  organ  trans- 
plants. because  their  immune 
system  is  suppressed. 

Dr  Walker  said  the  vaccine 
would  also  stop  glandular  fever.  The 
virus  was  carried  by  most  jicople, 
and  usuully  held  in  check  by  the 
in  illume  system.  Most  picked  it  up 
as  babies  where  it  caused  few  symp- 
toms, hut  among  teenagers  not 
exposed  ?n  infancy,  it  could  trigger 
glandular  fever. 


accepting  a police  ban  on  marching 
along  a stretch  of  the  city's  walls 
which  overlook  Catholic  Bogside. 

Barbell  wire,  steel  rods  and  con- 
crete barriers  blocked  the  route 
which  250  local  members  of  the  Ap- 
prentice Boys  had  hoped  to  walk. 
Beneath  the  contested  stretch  of 
wall  lies  the  Bogside,  where  nation- 
alists also  rallied  in  a dangerous 
game  of  showmanship  which  threat- 
ened to  topple  Northern  Ireland 
hack  into  serious  violence. 

Rul  the  mood  in  the  city  was 
oddly  relaxed  on  Saturday  morning, 
as  if  both  sides  had  stepped  back 
after  a week  of  stormy  negotiations, 
conscious  of  wliat  was  at  stake.  The 
Apprentice  Boys  made  a symbolic 
hut  peaceful  demonstration  against 
wlinl  they  claim  is  an  attempt  by  the 
city's  Catholic  majority  to  strip  them 
of  their  cultural  heritage. 

During  the  course  of  the  Trou- 


bles. 15.000  of  the  city's  Protestants 
have  decamped  and  resettled  in  the 
Waterside.  Today,  Londonderry  is 
effectively  two  cities. 

IVotestants  believe  the  IRA’s 
campaign  of  violence  in  Derry  effec- 
tively ended  some  years  before  the 
19!)4  ceasefire  because  the  republi- 
cans had  already  achieved  their 
goals.  However,  the  parades  issue 
opens  up  a new  front.  “It's  n continu- 
ation of  the  war  without  guns  by  the 
IRA."  said  George  Glenn,  chairman 
of  tile  Fountain  Area  Partnership. 

Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn  Fein  pres- 
ident, did  not  speak  at  the  Belfast 
rally  on  Sunday  beyond  introducing 
the  main  address,  delivered  by 
Dodie  McGuinness. 

Ms  McGuinness,  who  was  elected 
to  represent  West  Belfast  in  the  May 
elections,  concentrated  on  Sinn 
Fein's  increasing  electoral  support 
and  the  need  for  a comprehensive 


settlement  of  the  annual  marching 
season  crisis.  "We  uphold  the  right 
of  the  loyal  institutions  to  march  but 
that  does  not  include  the  right  to 
inarch  over  anyone,"  she  said.  "We 
don't  have  to  like  what  unionism  rep- 
resents . . . but  we  do  not  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  heritage  or  culture  of  that 
Protestant  community." 

Mr  Adams  later  added:  “It  is  not  a 
security  problem,  it  is  a political 
problem.  The  annual  crisis  of  mar- 
ches can  be  resolved  if  there  is  a 
proactive  policy  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment." 

He  said  the  decision  of  the 
Apprentice  Boys'  governor,  Alistair 
Simpson,  to  negotiate  with  Bogside 
residents  “shows  the  stupidity  and 
bigotry  of  David  Trimble's  position" 
not  to  talk  to  people  in  the  Gar- 
vaghy  Road,  Portadown,  during  last 
mouth's  stand-off  with  the  Orange 
Order  at  Drumcree. 


‘Untouchable’ 
quangos  paid 
£60bn  a year 

Rebecca  Smlthsrs 


N ON-ELECTED  quangos  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  all  central 
government  spending  while  the 
people  who  run  them  are  an 
"untouchable"  and  secretive  £lite, 
according  to  a report  last  week. 

Despite  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment’s pledge  to  reduce  the 
numbers,  powers,  and  costs  of  the 
bodies  when  it  came  to  power  in 
1979,  tile  report  lists  6,4'J4  execu- 
tive and  advisory  quangos  which  to- 
gether spent  £60.4  billion  in 
1994-1995  — a 45  per  cent  increase 
in  their  spending  in  real  terms  over 
the  last  17  years. 

The  Untouchables,  published  by 
the  Democratic  Audit  and  the  Scar- 
man  Trust,  sayB  there  are  now  5,750 
top-tier  “executive"  quangos  in 
Britain  — one  for  every  10.000 
people.  Yet  the  Government  recog- 
nises only  301  of  these  in  its  official 
"quango  count". 

It  draws  the  distinction  between 
executive  quangos,  which  are  direct 
instruments  of  government  policy 
and  deal  with  issues  such  as  educa- 
tion. public  housing,  and  health 
care,  and  advisory  quangos,  which 
form  a "near  invisible  layer  of  gov- 
ernment". 

There  are  674  advisory  quangos 
that  give  advice  for  ministerial  dis- 
cussion and  legislation. 

TV  authors  of  the  reporl  — 
Wendy  Hall  and  Stuart  Weir  of 
Essex  university  — calculate  that 
there  are  hetween  06.000  and  73.500 
people  who  run  quangos,  nearly  all 
of  them  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  sell-appointing. 

Ms  Hall  said:  The  Nolan  commit- 
tee's proposals  on  vetting  members 
of  quangos,  only  scratch  nt  the 
surface. 

•'Britain’s  quangos  are  among  the 
most  secretive  and  undemocratic  in. 
the  Western  world,  and  they  ur- 
gently require  reform.  The  great 
majority  of  the  public  want  to  make 
them  legally  open  and  accountable, 
It  is  time  MPs  of  all  parties 
responded." 

Gay  rage 
over 1 cures’ 

THE  gay  pressure  group 
OutRage  last  week  called  on 
the  Department  of  Health  to 
compensate  gay  men  who  had 

been  subjected  to  aversion  ther- 
apy to  “cure”  their  homosexual- 
ity, writes  Chris  Mihill. 

The  procedure  Involved  elec- 
tric shocks  or  nausea-inducing 
drugs  while  patients  were  shown 
homoerotic  Images. 

The  treatment  occurred  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  but  OutRage 1 
said  many  men  were  left  with 
lasting  psychological  damage. 
The  group  said  that  some  who  ' 
underwent  the  treatment  were 

as  young  as  14,  and  at  leapt  one  . 
man  died  as  a result 
OutRage  has  written  to  the 
Health  Secretary,  Stephen 
Dorrell,  urging  him  to  set  uj>  a 
Inquiry  and  to  establish  how  ' 
many  gay  inen  had  been  harmed 
by  the  treatment  It  wants  com- 
pensation for  those  damaged, 
and  a ban  on  use  of  therapies 
aimed  at  “curing'  homosexuality- 


Chiyer  bike  . . . Protesters  from  the  anti-car  pressure  group  Reclaim  The  Streets  surround  motorists  in 
Trafalgar  Square  during  last  week’s  rally  against  cuts  in  public  transport.  Campaigners  brought  chaos  to 
London  s rush  hour  to  show  solidarity  with  striking  Underground  drivers  photograph:  Andrew  testa 

Redwood  call  to  end  Royal  Mail’s  monopoly 


Seumas  Milne 


THE  Government's  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit the  postal  strikes  for  politi- 
cal advantage  were  upstaged  last 
week  when  the  rightwing  Tory  lead- 
ership hopeful  John  Redwood  called 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Royal  Mail’s  letter  monopoly  lo  be 
made  permanent 
As  the  postal  workers'  national 
programme  of  one-day  strikes  re- 
sumed and  London  Underground 
drivers  had  a seventh  stoppage,  Mr 
Redwood’s  plea  for  full  deregulation 
was  taken  up  by  the  pRrcelB  delivery 
firm  White  Arrow.  : 

Echoing  the  views  of  the  other 
main  private  courier  companies  — 
TNT,  UPS  and  DHL  — a spokes- 
woman for  White  Arrow  said  it  was 
"simply  not  a commercial  reality"  to 
take  advantage  of  n temporary  leLter 
monopoly  suspension,  even  if  the 
current  one  month  was  extended  to 
three.  ■ 

She  said  if  the  monopoly  was  per- 
manently removed,  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  firm 
would  "get  into  letter  post  in  a big 
way".  She  refused  to  comment  on 


what  discussions  the  company  had 
had  with  government. 

Another  private  delivery  sendee, 
City  Post,  claimed  to  be  the  first 
company  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  monopoly  suspension,  offering 
a same-day  service  for  existing  cus- 
tomers in  London  during  the  Com- 
munication Workers’  Union’s  fourth 
34-hour  stoppage  in  the  dispute 
over  working  conditions. 

The  intervention  by  Mr  Redwood 
threatened  to  undermine  ministers’ 
efforts  to  embarrass  the  Labour 
party  over  the  post  and  Under- 
ground disputes  arid  drew  an  irrita- 
ble response  from  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Ian  Lang,  who 
was  forced  to  warn  against  the  po- 
tential threat  to  the  universal  price 
and  delivery  service  from  foil-scale 
deregulation.  He  had  ' earlier 
dropped  broad  hints  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  new  Post  Office  break-up 
and  privatisation  proposals  featur- 
ing in  the  forthcoming  Conservative 
manifesto. 

Post  Office  managers  last  week 
claimed  the  first  significant  cracks 
In  their  employees'  support  for  in- 
dustrial action,  with  14,000  working 


on  the  morning  shift— about  15  per 
cent  of  those  eligible  — compared 
with  11,000  on  the  last  strike  day  In 
July.  The  CWU  disputed  the  figures. 
Management  is  sending  a copy  of 
last  month's  rejected  agreement  to 
each  of  the  130,000  delivery  and 
sorting  workers. 

Meanwhile  underground  union 
leaders  last  week  revealed  a deal 
they  had  offered  London  TVansport, 
that  traded  three  years  of  below- 
inflation  pay  settlements  for  a 35- 
hour  week  by  August  1998. 

It  was  rejected  as  too  expensive 
by  managers,  who  are  also  refusing 
to  make  a one-hour  cut  In  the  work- 
ing week  to  37/4  hours  that  the 
unions  insist  was  agreed  last  year. 

But  this  week's  eighth  tube 
strike,  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  was 
called  off  at  the  last  miriute  as 
unions  agreed  to  Vote  on  new  pro- 
posals. The  unions  decided  to  rec- 
ommend the  iiew  offer  to  their 
drivers.  Acceptance  of  the  deal 
would  mean  an  end  to  the  two- 
month  dispute.  There  are  fotir  more 
one-day  strikes  scheduled. 

Rata  the  banner,  page  12 
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Short  attacks  Blair’s  ‘men  in  the  dark’ 


David  Hencke 


CLARE  SHORT,  the  contro- 
versial shadow  cabinet  min- 
ister, last  week  accused  her 
leader's  advisers  of  jeopardising  a 
Labour  victory  at  the  general  elec- 
tion and  threatening  its  existence. 

"If  we  don’t  win,  tt  will  be  the  end 
of  Labour  as  a party  of  power  at 
least  for  a generation,  if  not  for 
ever,”  she  said  in  an  interview  in  the 
New  Statesman  magazine. 

"I  think  the  obsession  with  the 
media  and  the  focus  groups  is 
making  us  look  as  if  we  want  power 
nt  any  price  and  that  we  don't  stand 
for  anything.  And  the  people  who 
think  Tony  has  got  to  look  very 
strong  are  ranking  him  less  attrac- 
tive than  he  is.  Tills  is  n very  stupid 
thing  to  do." 

Ms  Short,  demoted  in  Mr  Blair's 
shadow  cabinet  reshuffle  lost 
month,  said:  "He  came  nlong  as  a 
freBh,  young,  principled  and  decent 
man  and  some  people  nre  trying  to 
turn  him  into  rancho  man.  I know 
they  are  doing  it  because  they  think 
it  is  the  way  to  win,  but  I think 
they’re  making  the  wrong  judgement 
and  they  endanger  our  victory." 

Labour  was  clearly  distressed  by 
Ms  Short's  intervention.  Deputy 


Short  shrift  . . . party  advisers 
’endanger  our  victory' 

Labour  leader  John  Prescott  said:  "I 
am  saddened  to  read  whnt  Clare 
Short  has  said.  I am  sure  some  of 
her  remarks  will  he  blown  up  out  of 
alt  proportion.  And,  as  she  will 
agree  with  me,  the  Tories  remain 
the  real  enemy  nt  whom  we  should 
be  directing  all  our  fire." 

Ms  Short's  attack  came  a day 


after  a Guardian  poll  showed  the 
Labour  lead  ebbing  away.  Although  I 
she  named  no  names,  her  com-  1 
ments  were  clearly  aimed  at  Mr 
Blair’s  inner  advisers,  including 
Peter  Mandelson  and  Alastair 
Campbell,  who  have  been  accused 
of  briefing  against  her  to  journalists. 
The  creation  of  "focus  groups" 
where  selected  voters  give  their 
opinion  to  the  party  has  been  one  of 
Mr  Mandelson 's  key  strategies. 

In  a swipe  at  their  activities.  Ms 
Short  said:  "I  sometimes  call  them 
the  people  who  five  in  the  dark. 
Everything  they  do  Is  in  hiding." 

She  added:  "These  people  are 
making  a terrible  error.  They  think 
thnt  Labour  is  unelectable,  so  they 
want  to  get  something  else  elected, 
even  though  really  it  is  still  the 
Labour  party.  Tills  is  a dangerous 
game,  which  assumes  people  air 
stupid. 

“My  life  opportunities  were 
brought  to  tnc  by  Labour  and  what 
they  arc  now  doing  in  allowing  the 
Tory  propaganda  version  of  Ubour 
to  be  reality.  They  are  saying  ‘Vote 
for  Tony  Blair's  New  Labour.  We  all 
agree  the  old  one  was  appalling  and 
you  all  know  that  most  of  the  people 
in  labour  are  really  the  oltl  ones, 
but  we've  got  some  who  nre  nothing 


to  do  with  that,  vote  for  us.’  One, 
that  is  a lie.  And  two,  it's  dangerous. 

I think  they  are  profoundly  wrong.” 

Ms  Short  described  Mr  Blair  as 
two  people  — one  likeable  figure, 
the  other  a Frankenstein  creation  of 
the  "people  in  the  dark”. 

'Tony  and  1 had  a get-together 
last  night.  I had  a talk  with  nice 
Tony  Blair.  I really  like  that  one.  I 
think  that's  the  real  one.”  Of  the 
other,  the  mncho,  figure,  she  said: 
"I  think  he  comes  out  in  tile  dark." 

She  also  expressed  alarm  at  the 
way  the  shadow  cabinet  conducts 
business  In  private.  "I’ve  had  this 
experience  of  some  people  who  nre 
meant  to  be  on  my  side,  one  of 
whom  ! thought  was  a really  good 
friend,  being  dishonest  and  trying 
to  damage  me.  If  you  don’t  expect  it, 
it's  shocking." 

Conservative  party  clmirmnn 
Brian  Mawhinncy  said  of  the  .wide: 
“Clare  Short  has  mude  it  clear  I hat 
I he  leadership  of  the  labour  parly 
hate  each  other  and  do  not  trust 
each  other  or  Mr  Blair.  She  is  to  he 
commended  for  her  honesty." 

Mr  Frcsuott  Inst  week  filially  won 
a battle  to  silence  Mr  Mandelson. 
Mr  Prescott,  in  charge  of  the  pnrty 
while  Mr  Blair  is  on  holiday,  said  he, 
rather  than  Mr  Mandelson.  who  is 
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head  of  tile  media  unit,  should  han- 
dle the  rift  caused  by  their 
colleague's  criticism. 

Mr  Prescott  conceded  that  Ms 
Short's  inter  view  had  been  a gift  to 
the  Conservatives.  “She  is  giving  a 
great  deal  of  ammunition  to  the 
Tory  party  and  as  someone  who  is 
concerned  to  see  that  the  Labour 
parly  wins  tile  next  election,  I can't 
be  happy  about  that,"  he  told  BBC 
radio. 

Mr  Prescott  was  keen,  however, 
to  be  seen  lo  refute  one  of  Ms 
Short's  points  — that  Mr  Mandcl- 
son  was  tno  influential  in  presenting 
Labour  to  the  media.  Mr  Mandel- 
son, while  continuing  to  brief,  last 
week  seemed  to  be  conceiting  he 
must  be  seen  lo  defer. 

Ms  Short's  interview  caught  the 
whole  party  by  surprise-  Mr 
Prescott  had  to  cancel  his  return  to 
his  constituency  to  respond  when 
lie  saw  a BBC  television  news  re- 
port of  her  attack.  A decision  was 
taken  later  to  play  down  the  affair 
and  not  to  sack  Ms  Short  from  her 
new  post. 

I .a  tor  in  the  week  in  a move 
clearly  co-ordinated  with  Mr  Blair's 
office.  Ms  Short  Issued  a statement 
echoing  Mr  Binir's  that  the  inter- 
view hnd  been  blown  out  of  propor- 
tion. “There  are  no  policy 
differences  between  us  and  I 
strongly  support  Tony  Blair's  lead- 
ership." site  said. 


Blacks  and  Asians  still 
at  social  disadvantage 


David  Brlndle 

BLACK  and  Asian  people  remain 
disadvantaged  on  most  main 
social  and  economic  indicators,  an 
official  report  suggests. 

Some  groups,  notably  Indians, 
are  doing  relatively  well  in  areas 
such  as  education  and  home  owner- 
ship, but  ethnic  minorities  generally 
fare  worse  than  whites  on  grounds 
of  unemployment,  pay.  housing,  or 
as  crime  victims. 

The  report,  Social  Focus  on 
Ethnic  Minorities,  is  published  by 
the  Office  for  National  Statistics  and 
is  a compilation  of  data  mostly  in  the 
public  domain  already.  Until  re- 
cently there  was  official  reluctance 
to  collect  statistics  broken  down  by 
race. 

More  than  3 million  people,  just 
under  6 per  cent  of  the  population, 
are  non-white.  Only  34  per  cent  of 
children  of  black  Caribbean  descent 
are  living  with  a married  man  and 
woman,  54  per  cent  are  with  a lone 
mother.  By  contrast,  90  per  cent  of 
children  from  Asian  communities 
are  with  a married  couple. 


Similarly,  83  per  cent  of  Indian 
households  own  or  are  buying  their 
own  homes,  compared  with  36  per 
cent  of  Bangladeshi  and  40  per  cent 
of  black  households. 

In  education,  Asian  children  do 
better  at  GCSEs  than  all  other 
groups,  including  whiles.  At  age  18. 
65  per  cent  of  Indians.  61  per  cent  of 
Pakistanis  and  Bangladeshis.  72  per 
cent  of  other  Asians  and  50  per  cent 
of  blacks  are  in  foll-time  education, 
compared  with  38  per  cent  of 
whites.  Bui.  unemployment  is  far 
higher  among  all  minorities  than 
among  whiles. 

On  pay,  average  hourly  foil-time 
rates  are  as  low  as  £4.78  for 
Pakistani/Bangladeshi  women,  com- 
pared with  £6.59  for  white  women, 
and  only  £6.87  for  Pakistani/ 
Bangladeshi  men,  against  £8.34  for 
whiles. 

All  minority  groups  are  statisti- 
cally more  likely  than  whiles  to  be 
victims  of  both  personal  and  prop- 
erty crimes.  But,  the  report  points 
out  that  crime  rates  are  higher  in 
inner  city  areas,  where  most  blacks 
and  Asians  live. 


Police  not  charged  over  deaths 

NO  POLICE  officer  will  be  I Service  said  no  officer  would  be 

chanted  over  the  death  in  • prosecuted  over  the  death  of 


I N charged  over  the  death  in  ■ 
custody  of  Sb|Jl  Lapite,  a Nigerian 
asylum  seeker  whom  a jury  - 
decided  was  unlawfully  killed, 
writes  Duncan  Campbell. 

Last  week's  decision  came  In 
the  same  week  as  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no 
prosecution  relating  to  Wayne 
Douglas,  the  tnsn  Whose  death  > 
in  custody  sparked  the  Brixton 
riots  of  last  December.  It  also 
follows  a verdict  of  misadventure 
by  an  Inquest  jury  on  Brian  - 
Douglas  (no  relation),  who  died 
after  being  struck  by  a new-styie 
police  baton  In  May  last  year. 

The  Crown  Prosecution 


Service  said  no  officerwould  be 
prosecuted  over  the  death  of 
Lapite,  who  died,  aged  34,  of 
asphyxiation  after  being  put  in  a 
neckhold  when  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  possessing  drugs  in 
December  1 994.  His  family  is 
said  to  be  considering  a private 
prosecution. 

The  Metropolitan  Police 
publicly  expressed  Its  regret  at 
Brian  Douglas’s  deatht  the  first 
involving  the  new  baton,  and 
said  it  would  study  recommen- 
dations on  baton  use.  • ■ 

Mr  Douglas’s  brother  said  the 
verdict  was  a "gross  injustice” 
and  that  the  family  would 
consider  a private  prosecution. 
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Cover-up  on  a 
deadly  fall-out 

SERIOUS  ALLEGATIONS  about  nuclear  acci- 
dents on  British  soil  in  the  1950s  have  once 
again  been  brushed  aside  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence.  This  time  it  can  be  shown  that  the  MoD  is 
telling  whoppers.  Last  month,  it  admitted  that  two 
Aidermaston  scientists  had  suggested,  35  years 
ago,  that  nuclear  contamination  in  the  Newbury 
area  was  probably  caused  by  a fire  in  a loaded  nu- 
clear bomber  — - but  said  the  scientists  were  wrong. 
More  detailed  evidence,  obtained  by  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament,  now  shows  that  the  acci- 
dent — at  Grcenham  Common  in  August  1057  — 
was  a matter  of  record  and  that  (he  nuclear  fall- 
out,  in  the  view  of  one  of  the  most  senior  weapons 
scientists  at  Aidermaston,  I >c (rayed  the  chemical 
“signature"  of  a US  bomb.  But.  the  MoD  flatty  de- 
nies the  contents  of  documents  whose  authenticity 
it  docs  not,  however,  dispute. 

l\vo  areas  of  immense  concern  arc  raised  by 
these  reports  and  the  equivocal,  tight-lipped  re- 
sponse to  them  In  Whitehall.  Hie  first  Is  n straight- 
forward matter  of  public  henlUi.  People  who  live 
near  Aidermaston  and  Grcenham  Common,  and 
those  living  near  other  civilian  or  military  sites 
where  nuclear  material  was  used  or  stored  around 
the  country,  want  to  know  whether  they  are  safe. 
The  high  incidence  of  leukaemia  close  to  the 
Grcenham  Common  base  forms  a suspicious 
“cluster";  it  can  only  be  properly  investigated  if  the 
fullest  information  on  all  previous  incidents  is 
made  available.  The  Department  of  Healths  own 
Investigation  In  1089  was  denied  access  to  (he  evi- 
dence — it  has  now  been  re-opened.  The  problem 
is  compounded  as  former  military  bases  are  re- 
turned to  public  use  and  the  risk  of  exposure  is 
Increased. 

The  MoD  has  told  a palpable  untruth  In  at  least 
one  important  aspect  of  this  affair.  It  has  consis- 
tently denied  that  nny  accident  "involving  damage" 
tn  n nuclear  weapon  has  taken  place  In  the  UK. 
Apart  from  the  Grcenham  Common  accident  as  re- 
ported close  to  the  lime  by  the  Aidermaston  scien- 
tists, we  now  know  of  nt  least  one  other  Incident:  a 
2,0001b  nuclear  weapon  was  “accidentally  jetti- 
soned'' from  the  bnmh-hny  of  u plane  at  RAF 
Wittering  in  1 059,  '■severe  damage  resulted  to  the 
weapon  upon  hitting  the  hard  standing".  Severe 
means  severe,  not  a dent  or  n scratch,  which  might 
allow  the  MoD  to  shrug  off  the  incident.  The  infor- 
mation comes  directly  from  the  Operations  Record 
Book  of  the  base  commander  — in  a document  de- 
classified. perhaps  inadvertently,  by  the  MoD  Itaelf 
and  obtained  by  CND  from  the  Public  Records 
Office.  Is  it  now  going  to  say  that  the  base  com- 
mander, like  the  Aidermaston  scientists,  had 
made  a mistake?  Only  a full  disclosure  of  the  facts 
can  allay  public  concern. 

We  are  also  entitled  to  ask  how  many  other  Inci- 
dents of  a deniable  nature  remain  to  be  exposed. 
All  this  wall  be  justified  by  “national  interest”,  but 
the  argument  for  Britain  becoming  a nuclear 
power  was  also  conducted  in  secrecy.  Greenham 
Common  is  not  remote  history;  the  safety  risk  will 
be  with  ua  as  long  as  Britain  has  nuclear  weapons. 
And  how  long  will  that  be? 

Russia  staggers 
at  the  start 

BORIS  YELTSIN  is  in  trouble  of  all  kinds:  last 
week’s  presidential  inauguration  provided  few 
dues  to  the  most  personal  one  — his  shaky  state  of 
health.  Was  shifting  the  ceremony  from  outside  in 
Cathedral  Square  to  inside  the  Kremlin  a cost- 
cutting  measure  — or  was  it  realty  a device  to  save 
Mr  Yeltsin  (who  has  not  been  seen  in  public  for  six 
weeks)  front  more  than  the  minimum  effort?  If  the 
motive  was  financial.  It  can  only  be  a miniscule 
gesture.  Last  month,  the  IMF  suspended  ita  latest 
loan  disbursement,  citing  Moscow's  failure  to  col- 
lect taxes.  The  finance  ministry  revealed  that  (he 
federal  Russian  government  has  collected  only  63 
per  cent  of  the  planned  tax  intake  far  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  And  the  economics  minister  says  that 
he  Is  considering  putting  off  some  of  Mr  Yeltsin's 
extravagant  campaign  promises  — for  more  social 
spending  and  support  for  domestic  industry  — in 
an  effort  to  bring  down  the  budget  deficit.  This  is 
uiilikcty  to  help  solve  the  debt  cycle,  which  has 
afreacty  hit  a great  deal  of  industry  particularly  in 


| the  defence  sector,  where  the  government  falls  to 
■ pay  for  work  done  so  that  the  factories  cannot  pqy 
their  debts  — or  even  their  workers.  The  latest 
headline  case  concerns  a nuclear  submarine  main- 
tenance plant  in  the  Russian  Far  East,  whose  as- 
sets have  been  seized  by  the  local  water  company 
and  a bank. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  post- 
election Russia  is  the  calmness  with  which  a grim 
situation  is  accepted  on  all  sides.  Foreign  eco- 
nomic advisers  stick  to  their  familiar  view  that 
things  must  get  worse  before  they  get  better.  (Some 
claim  to  see  signs  already  of  an  underlying  im- 
provement). Foreign  governments  try  to  pretend 
that  Mr  Yeltsln’B  state  of  health  is  not  deepty  dis- 
turbing. The  mafia-ridden  nature  of  Soviet  society 
Is  taken  for  granted,  and  In  some  quarters  even  in- 
terpreted as  an  ugty  but  inescapable  feature  of  the 
shift  towards  a fully  marketised  economy.  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  election  pledges  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  phoney  and  yet  everyone 
is  resigned  to  the  result.  The  latest  bloodshed  in 
Chechenla  — where  he  claimed  to  be  promoting 
peace  — is  the  most  blatant  example.  Much  of  the 
Russian  electorate  seems  to  accept  the  deception, 
though  the  Communist  Party,  now  poinftilty  recon- 
stituting Itself  as  the  People’s  Patriotic  Union,  may 
offer  a chance  for  second  thoughts  at  the  regional 
elections  in  the  autumn. 

None  of  this  necessarily  means  that  we  should 
predict  any  dramatic  upheavals  in  the  near  future.  , 
Societies  hove  a remarkable  capacity  for  survival 
under  adverse  circumstances,  and  Russia  has 
become  used  to  making  the  best  of  the  worst  Mr 
Yeltsin  has  his  own  Iheory  on  what  Is  needed  and 
has  appealed  for  suggestions  on  a “national  Idea  to 
unite  all  Russians".  That  is  really  alarming:  the 
only  Ideologies  around  would  make  things  even 
worse. 


Dole  and  Kemp 
go  for  gold 

WHEN  A CANDIDATE  for  the  US  presidential 
election  has  lagged  as  far  behind  as  Bob 
Dole,  he  has  to  resort  to  desperate  measures  ■— 
like  being  honest.  Asked  what  impelled  him  to  the 
11th  hour  choice  of  Jack  Kemp  as  his  running 
mate,  he  replied  with  one  word:  “Winning!"  It  is  a 
sign  of  Mr  Dole’s  troubles  that  the  choice  of  a 
potential  vice-president  — a position  traditionally 
not  worth  that  famous  bucket  of  warm  spit  — has 
acquired  such  importance. 

At  the  least,  Mr  Kemp  has  given  the  US  media 
something  to  tug  and  tease  into  shape.  He  is  noth- 
ing if  not  a communicator,  though  not  of  the  most 
disciplined  kind,  and  he  is  never  short  of  a word, 
though  sometimes  too  long  on  them.  There  could 
be  a real  problem  that  he  may  show  up  Mr  Dole's 
own  rhetorical  deficiencies  and  lack  of  voter  ap- 
peal. It  may  also  be  hard  to  avoid  the  exposure  of 
discrepancies  on  policy,  however  firmly  Mr  Dole 
has  already  lectured  him  on  the  need  to  remember 
that  be  is  onty  No  2.  Yet  if  he  succeeds,  he  should 
go  further  than  his  boss  to  fulfilling  the  promise  to 
take  the  Republican  campaign  “to  every  commu- 
nity and  every  neighbourhood". 

Choosing  a running  mate  who  speaks  on  an- 
other wavelength  is  no  novelty:  Mr  Dole's  motive 
for  doing  so  is  transparent  too.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  the  two  candidates  differ  on  a range  of  issues 
where  Mr  Kemp  takes  a somewhat  (although  not 
always  consistency)  more  liberal  view.  It  Is  that  the 
more  conservative  Mr  Dole  findB  himself  running 
a campaign  which  to  potential  voters  looks  even 
further  to  the  right  by  many  degrees.  It  is  more 
than  a shade  humiliating  to  have  to  welcome  the 
offer  of  a truce  from  Pat  Buchanan.  Attempts  to 
patch  in  n few  moderate  speakers  to  the  conven- 
tion were  offset  by  the  manner  In  which  two  influ- 
ential state  governors  were  warned  off  from 
speaking  in  favour  of  abortion.  Mr  Kemp  is  less  of 
a moderate  titan  be  will  now  be  portrayed:  he  has 
been  described  as  an  arch-conservative  who 
makes  conservatives  uneasy.  But  he  docs  call  for 
the  empowerment  of  the  poor  (through  the  market- 
place), does  not  slam  the  unions  or  denounce 
affirmative  action,  and  is  opposed  to  cutting  down 
government  services  for  immigrants.  In  style  as 
well  as  policy,  he  can  also  speak  — unlike  Mr  Dole 
— to  rather  than  through  people. 

Mr  Dole  has  called  for  an  Olympic  campaign  and 
soys  he  is  going  for  gold.  The  pollB  can  now  be 
expected  to  ahow  some  improvement  In  the  warm 
glow  of  a convention  "success".  Mr  Kemp  may  win 
a few  medals,  but  will  it  be  enough? 


Raise  the  banner 
higher  than  ever 


John  Gray  argues  that 
in  an  economic  culture  of 
pervasive  insecurity,  trade 
unions  have  a vital  role 

ARE  TRADE  UNIONS  obso- 
lete? The  proposals  by  Ian 
Lang,  President  of  the  Board 
of  TYade,  are  an  authentic  embodi- 
ment of  the  economic  philosophy  of 
the  new  Right,  in  which  unions  are 
regarded  as  anachronistic  impedi- 
ments to  the  efficiency  of  the  labour 
market 

Lang  has  proposed  ending  that 
long-standing  immunity  from  claims 
for  damages  which  is  granted  to 
unions  engaged  in  lawful  public- 
sector  strikes.  This  immunity  has 
been  a fixed  point  in  the  legal  frame- 
work of  British  industrial  relations 
ever  since  the  TVades  Disputes  Act 
of  1906  overturned  the  House  of 
Lords  decision  in  1901  to  allow  the 
Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  to  sue 
the  railway-men's  union  for  damages 
caused  through  strikes. 

If  they  are  ever  enacted,  Lang’s 
proposals  will  return  us  to  the  era  of 
the  Taff  Vale  judgment.  Unions 
such  as  Aslef  and  the  RMT,  which 
are  involved  in  the  current  rail  dis- 
pute, will  be  liable  for  potentially 
colossal  damages,  and  subject  to  se- 
questration of  their  assets  if  they  do 
not,  or  cannot,  pay.  In  another  twist 
in  the  New  Right  ratchet  effect,  the 
right  to  strike  will  have  been  effec- 
tively removed  from  5 million  public- 
sector  workers.  Britain  will  enter 
the  new  millennium  with  a fin-de- 
sttclc  Victorian  labour  market. 

In  part,  these  proposals  are 
merely  pre-election  gambits,  aimed 
at  Tony  Blair.  They  apply  the  now 
familiar  Tory  strategy  of  confronting 
the  Labour  leader  with  policies  that 
are  designed  to  force  him  to  choose 
between  losing  electoral  support 
and  risking  conflict  within  his  party. 
The  current  rash  of  strikes  is  un- 
doubtedly a factor  favourable  to  the 
Conservatives  in  the  deliberations  of 
many  voters;  but  the  suggestion  of 
another  massive  assault  on  trade 
unions  may  actually  alienate  some 
wavering  Tories.  In  a time  of  deep 
anxiety  about  job  security,  union- 
bashing  is  not  the  sure-fire  vote- 
winner  it  was  in  the  1980s. 

The  Tones  have  not  understood 
that  the  climate  of  economic  insecu- 
rity, in  conjunction  with  the  deep 
changes  that  the  unions  themselves 
have  undergone,  has  wrought  a 
transformation  in  public  attitudes. 
People  who  live  in  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs  are  unlikely  to  regard 
unions  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  their 
prosperity.  The  likelihood  of  losing 
an  old-fashioned  tenured  job  may 
not,  in  fact,  have  increased  as  much 
as  people  fear;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  losing  such  a job  are 
more  devastating  than  they  have 
been  for  generations. 

The  widespread  perception  that  if 
you  lose  your  job  you  risk  losing 
everything  is,  in  present  circum- 
stances, entirely  reasonable.  This  is 
not  an  economic  environment  in 
which  anti-union  sentiment  can  be 
relied  on  by  the  Tories  as  a source 
of  electoral  support  for  another 
clutch  of  New  Right  policies.  ■ 

What  the  electorate  is  telling  the 
pollsters  Is  that,  in  an  economic  cul- 
ture of  pervasive  insecurity,  trade 
unions  have  a vital  role.  They  are 
valuable  intermediary  institutions. 


standing  between  wage-earners  and 
the  uncertainties  and  potential 
Inequity  of  the  free  market 
Protecting  employees  from  the 
worst  insecurities  of  the  free  market 
was  the  original  rationale  of  trade 
unionism.  The  unions'  role  as  a 
defence  against  insecurity  accounted 
for  their  strong  growth  in  the  1880s, 
a period  not  unlike  our  own  in  its 
enormous  economic  inequalities  and 
unregulated  labour  market  Now,  as 
then,  trade  unions  are  Indispensable 
defenders  of  elementary  economic 
rights  for  millions  of  people, 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
unions  can  — or  should  — hope  to 
return  to  the  position  they  occupied 
in  the  1970s.  In  European  countries 
such  as  France  and  Germany,  which 
have  not  been  subject  to  a long 
period  of  neo-liberal  policy,  member- 
ship of  trade  unions  has  neverthe- 
less fallen  steeply.  Even  in  Britain, 
the  decline  in  union  membership 
since  the  late  1970s  from  more  than 
half  the  workforce  to  around  a third 
probably  arises  as  much  from  devel- 
opments in  technology,  production 
and  world  trade  as  from  policies 
such  as  privatisation  and  the  outlaw- 
ing of  closed  shops. 

The  shrinkage  of  mass  manu- 
facturing and  the  growth  of  leaner 
modes  of  production,  together  with 
the  practices  of  outsourcing  and  in- 
ternational transfer  of  jobs  that  arc 
made  possible  by  new  technologies, 
all  tend  to  reduce  the  leverage  of 
trade  unions  over  employers.  It  is 
this  new  economic  environment  of 
advancing  globalisation,  even  more 
than  the  reforms  of  the  1980s,  that 
rules  out  any  return  to  the  old 
unionism. 

IF  TRADE  unions  are  to  protect  the 
economic  security  of  their  mem- 
bers in  an  age  of  rapid  technologi- 
cal change  and  enhanced  global 
competition,  they  will  need  to  do 
more  than  defend  jobs.  In  collabora- 
tion with  employers  and  government, 
they  will  need  to  support  a sustained 
effort  to  reskill  the  workforce. 

The  adversarial  industrial  culture 
of  Thatcherite  capitalism,  in  which 
the  unions  are  constantly  put  on  the 
defensive,  has  not  helped  them  view 
firms  as  enterprises  in  whose  effi- 
ciency they  have  a real  stake.  Yet 
the  future  for  the  unions  cannot  be 
in  resistance  to  change.  It  must  be 
in  enabling  their  members  to  cope 
with  it 

What  the  unions  need  now  is  the 
opposite  of  Ian  Lang's  atavistic  pro- 
posals. They  need  an  accepted 
framework  of  law  and  policy  that 
enables  them  to  develop  freely  sb 
autonomous  institutions.  Labour  Is 
committed  to  enacting  a minimum 
wage,  joining  up  to  the  European 
Ifaion's  Social  Chapter  and  giving ; 
unions  rights  to  representation 
when  a majority  in  the  workplace 
wants  it  These  commitments  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  move  forward : 
from  the  neo-Victorian  industrial  cul- 
ture that  Labour  stands  to  inherit  ] 
from  the  Tories.  • 1 

Will  thqy  be  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  the  new  anxieties  of 
people  at  work?  As  globalisation  and 
economic  insecurity  advance  to- 
gether throughout  the  world,  over- 
turning the  free-market  consensus 
and  shattering  political  settlements, 
how  Labour  deals  with  the  fears  that 
have  transformed  public  attitudes  to 
the  unions  may  determine  its  fate  in 
government 
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Bosnia’s  Croats  flaunt  their  power 


Croatia's  President  Franjo  Tudjman  inspects  army  units  in  Knin  Inst  week.  He  nmlntnliis  close  links 
with  Fellow  Croats  in  the  Bosnian  region  of  Hcrzegovinn  iwtiwuph  nccovj'*!' 


R6my  Ourdan  In  Mostar 

NEITHER  the  Yugoslavs  nor 
the  outside  world  ever 
showed  much  interest  in 
the  poor  and  parched  region  of 
Herzegovina,  the  southwestern  part 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  until  war 
broke  out  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
five  years  ago. 

Only  the  town  of  Mostar  could  lay 
any  claim  to  fame,  with  its  Star! 
Most  (Old  Bridge),  a marvellous 
example  of  Ottoman  architecture 
spanning  the  beautiful  Neretva  river. 

But  in  the  five  years  that  it  has 
been  under  Croat  rule,  Herzegovina 
has  sprung  to  life.  Sleepy  villages 
Hint  no  one  lutti  ever  heard  of,  such 
as  Crude,  Siruki  Bryeg  and  I’osusje, 
have  played  a prominent  role  in  the 
war.  The  region  has  succeeded  in 
building  itself  up  into  a power  lbnl  is 
able  to  exert  political,  military  mid 
financial  influence  mi  die  Zagreb 
regime.  It  has  also  played  a key  role 
in  the  fate  of  Sarajevo. 

With  Croatia’s  backing,  the 
self-proclaimed  mini-republic  of 
Herzeg-Bosna  became  u leading 
player  in  the  conflict  and  an  impor- 
tant partner  in  the  peace  process.  It 
had  a great  deal  in  common  with  the 
Republica  Srpska  of  the  Pale-based 
ultrnnalionalist  Serbs:  it  grow  out  of 
a similar  determination  to  divide  the 
Bosnian  communities  and  open  up 
the  way  to  unification  with  a neigh- 
bouring state. 

Herzeg-Bosna  pursued  a policy  of 
terror  and  ethnic  cleansing.  It 
destroyed  cultural  identities  and 
shattered  the  previously  untroubled 
existence  of  the  local  population. 
Symbolic  of  that  policy  was  the  de- 


struction of  Most ars  old  bridge  in 
November  1993.  ll  set  up  crnici-ntra- 
lion  camps,  where  Muslims  were 
imprisoned  and  often  executed. 
Dretel.  Gabela  and  Rudoc  are 
names  that  conjure  up  chilling 
memories  of  the  recent  past. 

Serbs,  too,  were  persecuted  in 
Herzegovina  and  expelled  from 
their  homes.  Mosques.  Orthodox 
churches  and  houses  occupied  by 
non-Croats  were  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  Croats'  sole  failure  was 
in  Mostar,  where  they  had  to  make 
do  with  only  half  the  town. 

The  other  weapon  available  to 
the  Herzegovina  Croats  was  cash. 
Against  all  expectations,  Herzeg- 
Bosna  has  become  the  richest 
region  In  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Most  of  its  money  comes  from  its 
system  of  “customs  dues".  During 
the  war  and  even  today,  the  Croats 
take  a cut  on  all  products  going  into 
Bosnia.  They  earn  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  legal  trading,  and  more 
from  trafficking. 

Arms  smuggling  has  always 
flourished  in  llie  region  — the 


Bosnian  Muslims  had  tin  weapons 
when  tin-  conflict  began.  The  ;ui- 
ihuriiies  in  Herzegovina  have  also 
shamelessly  "taxed"  foreigners  and 
sometimes  even  humimitariiin  nid 
convoys. 

Herzeg-Uusnn  gets  additional 
revenue  from  Medjugwje,  the  site 
of  an  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  attracts  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Western  pilgrims  every 
year.  Souvenir  shops  there  sell  not 
just  statuettes  of  Jesus  but  badges  of 
the  Ustashi,  the  Croatian  pro-Nazi 
movement  of  the  forties. 

This  considerable  wealth  has  en- 
abled the  Herzegovina  authorities  to 
help  the  Croatian  president,  Franjo 
Tudjman,  to  extend  his  country’s 
borders  at  the  expense  of  Bosnia. 

They  have  made  extensive  contri- 
butions to  the  defence  of  Croatia 
and  the  financing  of  Tudjman's 
party,  the  Croatian  Democratic 
Union  (HDZ).  When  the  people  of 
Herzegovina  were  called  upon  to 
fight  in  Slavonia  or  Krajina,  they 
were  willing.  And  they  were  always 
prepared  to  loosen  their  purse- 


strings when  money  was  needed  to 
fin  nine  an  elerlinn  campaign  in 
Croat  in  or  lt»  buy  arms  from  abroad. 

Herzegovina's  financial  cLmit 
enabled  it  to  place  iis  people  in  the 
Zagreb  administration.  In  the  de- 
fence ministry,  Gojko  Susak,  who 
was  born  in  Siroki  Brijeg,  helped 
Tudjman  to  draw  up  the  borders  of 
“Greater  Croatia".  Last  November, 
voters  in  Herzegovina  enabled  the 
HDZ  to  obtain  a majority  in  the 
Croatian  parliament. 

Herzegovina's  influence  has 
grown  steadily  over  the  years.  Many 
members  of  the  Croatian  diaspora 
who  made  their  money  in  Australia, 
Canada  or  South  America  hail  from 
the  region.  The  men  of  Herzeg- 
Bosna  who  threw  their  weight  Into 
the  war  effort  and  became  influen- 
tial within  the  HDZ  subsequently 
invested  in  Croatia. 

They  have  also  invested  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast  from  Zadar  to 
Dubrovnik.  The  tourist  industry  in 
that  area  Is  set  to  become  highly 
profitable  once  again. 

Those  who  have  observed  the 


close  ties  between  Zagreb,  and 
Herzegovina  over  the  past  five 
years  sometimes  wonder  who  con- 
trols whom.  The  village  of  Grade, 
which  the  first  "president"  of 
Herzeg-Bosna,  Mate  Baban,  chose 
as  his  "capital”,  sometimes  appears 
to  play  a key  role  in  Zagreb’s  deci- 
sion-making. 

In  1993,  Susak  and  Bnban  were 
often  to  be  seen  at  Zagreb's  Inter- 
Continental hotel  flaunting  their 
power.  The  financial  clout  nf  their 
region  secured  them  key  posts  in 
Tudjman's  war  cabinet.  Diplomats 
tend  to  sec  the  republic  of  Herzeg- 
Bosna  ns  a mafia-like  organisation. 
But  if  it  contains  mafia  elements 
they  are  perfectly  integrated  into 
the  republic’s  military  and  [xtiitical 
structures.  ' 

It  came  ns  no  surprise  when 
Hohan,  who  had  been  charged  with 
“crimes  against  humanity”  and 
barred  from  political  activities,  was 
appointed  head  of  major  corpora- 
tions, siieli  ns  the  oil  company  Inn 
and  Croatia  Airlines,  Equally  pn-- 
i lie t abb*  have  lii-eii  Tudjman's  fre- 
quent tributes  to  i lif-  valiant  Croats 
of  1 lerzegovina. 

However,  tin*  ivoplc-  n(  IU-ivc- 
govirm  are  not  coniplen-ly  fn-i- 
agents  — through  th«-  HDZ.  Zagreb 
keeps  a tight  control  on  tin*  n ■gimi's 
polities.  Hut  their  main  allegiaiM-  K 
to  those  »f  their  leaders  who  are  | 
based  in  the  Croatian  capital,  par  tic-  | 
nlarly  Susak.  Tlie  long-term  aim  of 
llerzeg-Hiisna  ic  to  be  united  with 
its  motherland. 

Herzegovina's  hour  of  glory 
struck  in  August  191*5.  after  cen- 
turies of  oblivion,  when  Zagreb  re- 
conquered Krajina.  Tile  man  who 
stood  proudly  on  Tudjm.in’s  right  as 
he  kissed  the  Croatian  flag  on  the 
heights  of  the  fortress  of  Knin  was 
Susak.  The  ceremony  was  intended 
as  a tribute  not  only  to  thenrmy,  but 
also  to  Herzeg-Bosna. 

Tudjman  then  paraded  before 
enthusiastic  crowds  in  Zagreb.  The 
only  man  allowed  to  stand  next  to 
him  in  the  presidential  car  was  once 
again  Susak.  Tudjman  stressed  how 
grateful  he  was  to  Susak  for  his  part 
in  the  victory  of  "Greater  Croatia". 

That  day,  all  the  Croats  of  Herze- 
govina felt  as  if  they,  too.  were 
standing  next  to  the  president. 
Needless  to  say,  they  have  never 
been  overly  enthusiastic  about  the 
Muslim-Croat  federation. 

(August  8) 


Scandinavians 


Our  correspondent 
In  Stockholm 


WHEN  he  visited  the  White 
House  on  August  6,  the 
Swedish  prime  minister,  Gtiran 
Persson,  had  talks  with  President 
Bill  Clinton  on  issues  relating  to 
security  in  the  Baltic  states  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  the 
enlargement  of  Nato. 

Their  talks  reflected  the  impor- 
tance the  United  Stales  administra- 
tion attaches  to  an  issue  that  has  far 
wider  implications  than  the  state  of 
bilateral  relations  with  Stockholm, 
which  could  not  be  rosier  at  the 
moment.  Wlmt  really  interests  Wash- 
ington is  the  problem  of  security  in 
countries  bordering  on  (he  Baltic  sea. 

The  diplomatic  moves  and  coun- 
termoves that  have  been  going  on 
between  Moscow,  Washington  and 
the  Europeans  in  the  course  of  their 
efforts  to  hammer  out  new  security 
structures  following  the  fall  of  the 


fear  being  saddled  with  Baltics’  security 


Berlin  Wall  entered  a more  concrete 
phase  after  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  (lie 
various  parties  to  put  their  cards  on 
the  table,  make  decisions  and  en- 
visage concessions  so  as  not  to  jeop- 
ardise tlie  flimsy  edifice  they  are 
erecting. 

In  tlie  race  to  join  Nato.  which 
has  been  mobilising  tiie  energies  of 
former  Soviet-bloc  countries,  one  or 
two  favourites  have  begun  to  edge 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  tlie  field. 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic  and 
Hungary  are  expected  to  form  part 
of  tlie  first  batch  of  new  members 
—as  early  as  1997. 

It. Is  a prospect  that  worries  not 
only  the  probable  runners-up,  but 
also  some  of  their  neighbours.  The 
countries  that  have  most  to  lose 
from-  the  process  are  the  three 
Baltic  states,  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  isolated  in  a grey  area  on  the 
confines  of  northern  Europe  — and 


under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
Russian  neighbour. 

That  is  a scenario  Stockholm  and 
Helsinki  want  at  all  costs  to  avoid: 
they  fear  that  in  future  they  may  be 
landed  with  responsibilities  towards 
tlie  Baltic  states  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  shoulder. 

Persson  made  precisely  that  point 
in  his  talks  with  Clinton,  while  at  the 
same  time  outlining  the  advantages 
the  Baltic  states  would  enjoy  by  join- 
ing tlie  European  Union  in  the  near 
future. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Washing- 
ton would  welcome  an  increased 
commitment  by  Sweden  and  Finland 
on  the  matter  of  regional  security. 

Tlie  US  will  have  to  make  conces- 
sions to  appease  Russia,  which  re- 
gards any  enlargement  of  Nato  that 
includes  its  Immediate  neighbours 
as  a threat  to  Moscow’s  security. 

Official  sources  in  both  Stock- 
holm and  Helsinki  stress  that  any 
additional  security  undertaking  on 


their  part  is  out  of  tlie  question,  par- 
ticularly because  the  Balts  them- 
selves are  against  the  idea. 

At  die  same  time  the  CUnton  ad- 
ministration accepts  that  some  kind 
of  gesture  in  the  direction  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia  and  Eithunnia  will  be  nec- 
essary — both  to  reassure  them 
and  to  deter  any  possible  Russian 
designs  on  those  republics  — if 
they  are  left  out  of  a European-wide 
security  deal. 

A recent  report,  thought  to  be  a 
blueprint  for  the  Stale  Department's 
new  policy  on  Baltic  security,  argued 
that  Estonia,  which  has  gone  farther 
along  tlie  road  to  reform  than  Its 
neighbours,  should  eqjoy  a status 
similar  to  that  of  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land — that  is  to  say  membership  of 
the  EU  and  increased  co-operation 
with  Nato  within  the  framework  of 
“partnership  for  peace”. 

In  one  respect,  this  approach  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  advocated  by 
Stockholm,  which  wants  to  see 


security  strengthened  in  the  Baltic 
sea  region  by  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  joining  the  EU. 

Despite  divergences  of  opinion 
within  the  EU,  Persson  has  mode  this 
policy  one  of  his  hobby-horses  since 
taking  over  leadership  of  the  Social- 
Democrat  government  in  March. 

Tlie  key  notion  of  his  policy  is 
“gentle  security",  a strategy  aimed 
at  involving  the  Balts  as  closely  as 
possible  in  a programme  of  civil  co- 
operation in  such  areas  as  nuclear 
safety,  customs  and  the  fight  against 
organised  crime.  But  the  Swedish 
and  Finnish  governments  have 
stated  that  they  will  totally  respect 
the  Baltic  states'  right  to  decide  on 
their  own  security  and  to  apply  for 
Nato  membership. 

Several  senior  Finnish  officials 
believe  that  the  possibility  of  Fin- 
land joining  the  alliance  — unthink- 
able only  a few  years  ago  — should 
now  be  examined.  But  that  has  been 
ruled  out  by  both  President  Mnriti 
Ahlisanri  and  the  Social  Democratic 
prime  minister,  Paavo  Lipponeri. 

(August  8) 
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14  Teanonde /INTERNATIONAL 


Zapatistas  seek  to  end  ‘pockets  of  oblivion* 


Catherine  B6darlda 

attends  an  international 
conference  in  Chiapas 
and,  right,  talks  to  the 
rebel  group's  leader, 
Subcomandante  Marcos 

IN  THE  course  of  an  interna- 
tional meeting  against  neo- 
liberalism  organised  in  various 
Chiapas  villages  last  week,  the 
ZajaLista  leader,  Subcomandante 
Marcos,  claimed  that  the  mountains 
of  southeast  Mexico  were  one  of  the 
“pockets  of  oblivion"  to  which  the 
iteo liberals  had  consigned  human 
beings  whom  they  regarded  as 
unproductive, 

Around  3.000  particiiKints  from 
412  countries,  many  uf  them  Fl  ench. 
Spanish  and  Ilalinn.  miendrd  the 
event.  They  niiigcd  from  the  Argi-n- 
line  "Mothers  of  the  l'lnia  di:  Mayo" 
J*n»ii|»  ami  roprosciiuitivi-s  ot 
lira/ Li's  Miivemeni  of  the  I mindless 
to  liili'rnatiimali'-siiifpng  would-be 
Marxist  guerrilleros  and  militants 
from  voluntary  and  Catholic  organi- 
sations. For  a lew  days  they  exiieri- 
enced  the  life  of  the  Indians  at  first 
hand,  sharing  their  meagre  rations 
and  having  to  make  do  without  elec- 
tricity, telephones  or  paved  roads. 

Wuudcn  amphitheatres  were  spe- 
cially built  in  five*  different  villages 
so  that  discussions  could  be  held  on 
puli  lies,  economics,  social  issues, 
culture  and  ethnic  minorities.  Using 
I sometimes  rather  tired  arguments, 
delegates  denounced  the  way  that 
women,  indigenous  people  and  the 
! Poor  were  being  oppressed  and 
marginalised. 

Stalls  sold  everything  from  books 
on  liberation  theology,  brightly 
coloured  Zapatista  scarves  and  Trot- 


Mareon  and  Ida  supporters  are  trying  to  end  their  geographical  and  political  Isolation  photo:  renters 


skyist  magazines  to  cans  of  Coca- 
Cola  and  snacks  wrapped  in  maize 
leaves. 

At  the  mountain  village  of  La 
Kealidnd,  participants  set  up  their 
hammocks  in  the  midst  of  wooden 
houses  and  mixed  with  Indian  fami- 
lies that  rank  among  the  most  desti- 
tute inhabitants  uf  Mexico. 

Contact  between  foreigners  and 
Maya  Indians,  who  have  resisted 
white  domination  for  centuries,  was 
not  ensy.  Marcos  made  one  or  two 
appearances,  but  he  seemed  tired 
and  frail.  Although  h talented  writer, 
he  is  a poor  speaker. 

The  hooded  Zapatistas  present  at 
the  debates  did  not  say  much. 
Reporters  repeatedly  asked  to  meet 


members  of  the  Zapatista  National 
Liberation  Army  (EZLN),  but  ob- 
tained only  a few  regimented  and 
unspontaneous  interviews.  The  Zap- 
atista army  keeps  tight  discipline  in 
the  villages. 

Marcos  says  Hie  Zapatista  move- 
ment wants  to  have  a mainly  political 
impact  and  seek  solutions  “by  peace- 
ful means".  The  Zapatista  cause  and 
its  secular  approach  to  the  defence 
of  the  oppressed  clearly  struck  a 
chord  with  foreign  activists  and  visit- 
ing personalities,  among  whom  was 
Francois  Mitterrand's  widow, 
Danielle,  filmmaker  Pavel  Lungin 
and  sociologist  Alain  Touraine. 

But  support  did  not  preclude  criti- 
cism. The  authoritarianism  of  the 


Zapatista  army  and  its  sympathisers, 
some  of  whom  still  have  close  con- 
nections with  Marxist  hardliners, 
means  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  the  movement's  violent 
wing  or  Marcos’s  more  imaginative 
approach  will  win  through. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Zapa- 
tistas have  been  trying  to  break  out 
of  their  geographical  and  political  iso- 
lation by  holding  a succession  of  na- 
tional and  international  conferences. 
A meeting  with  trade  unions,  political 
parties  and  voluntary  associations 
took  place  in  June:  and  an  Indian 
forum  was  held  in  Oventic  in  July. 

Negotiations  with  the  government 
I are  due  to  start  up  again  this  week. 
(Auguste) 


End  of  era  nears  for  Mali’s  colonial  entity 


Jean-Plarre  Tltquol  In  Sdgou 

THE  Office  du  Niger,  a company 
based  in  the  Malian  town  of 
Sigou,  encapsulates  much  of  the 
history  of  20th  century  black  Africa. 
It  was  set  up  by  the  French  colonial 
power  in  the  twenties  to  exploit  land 
watered  by  the  Niger  river,  supply 
France  with  cotton  and,  if  need  be, 
produce  rice  that  would  help  eradi- 
cate famine  in  French  West  Africa 
The  government  appointed  a young 
civil  engineer,  EmUe  B£lime,  to  run 
the  company.  He  had  shown  that  a 
huge  alluvial  plain  in  French  Sudan 
(present-day  Mali)  could  be  irri- 
gated through  mere  gravitation. 

The  project  required  a big  dam 
and  100km  of  canals  to  be  built. 
Money  was  no  problem,  at  least  to 
start  with.  It  was  provided  by 
France.  Labour  was  recruited  on 
the  spot,  and  by  force.  These  "vol- 
unteers" later  became  soldiers  in 
the  French  Colonial  Army. 

Dramane  Diarra,  who  lives  in  a 
village  near  Slgnu,  is  one  of  the  few 
surviving  witnesses  of  the  gigantic 
building  project.  “In  19-10  there  was 
a raid  on  our  village,"  he  remem- 
bers. “I  was  21  and  my  wife  was 
pregnant.  French  soldiers  rounded 
up  all  the  young  men  and  told  us  we 
had  to  choose  between  going  to 
France  to  fight  the  Germans  or  stay- 
ing here  to  build  the  dam.”  Diarra 
does  not  regret  the  years  he  sjwnt 
in  forced  labour  on  (he  Markala 
dam  project  “I’m  proud  of  the  dam 
— before,  there  were  only  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds  round  here." 


To  work  the  virtually  unpopu- 
lated and  newly  irrigated  land,  the 
French  authorities  uprooted  several 
thousand  people  by  force  from  their 
native  regions  in  southern  Mali  and 
present-day  Burkina  Faso. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Office 
du  Niger,  by  then  one  of  the  biggest 
companies  in  West  Africa,  had  a 
workforce  of  6,000  black  “settlers" 
and  200  French  expatriates.  The 
12,000  hectares  of  land  they  worked 
fell  far  short  of  the  L million 
hectares  it  had  been  hoped  to  bring 
under  cultivation. 

Beiime,  who  had  blotted  his  copy- 
book by  collaborating  with  the 
Vichy  regime,  was  replaced  as  di- 
rector. The  Office  then  became  a 
state  within  a state.  Regardless  of 
whether  it  made  econoin:c  sense  or 
not,  it  increased  the  area  of  irrigated 
land  to  40,000  hectares.  Colton, 
whose  yields  were  only  a quarter  of 
those  in  British  Sudan,  was  replaced 
by  rice.  There  wrs  mounting  unrest 
among  the  35,000  black  workers, 
and  France  kept  un  irouring  money 
into  Hie  project. 

The  Office’s  archives  chart  the 
company’s  decline.  A report  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  from  ilm 
lax  Inspectorate  in  1956  concluded 
that  the  project  had  been  "a  failure”. 

The  Office  du  Niger  hardly  did 
any  better  when  it  was  nationalised 
following  Mali's  Independence  in 
1960.  The  socialist  government  de- 
cided on  every  aspect  of  its  manage- 
ment, right  down  to  rice  and  cotton 
prices  and  the  supply  of  seeds  and 
fertiliser. 


The  Office's  workforce  increased 
massively,  corruption  became  rife, 
and  output  fell  to  below  its  pre^ 
independence  level  although  more 
land  had  been  brought  under  irriga- 
tion. In  1968,  Mali  changed  from 
being  an  exporter  to  an  importer  of 
rice.  Cotton  production  was  aban-  I 
doned  in  1970  because  land  else- 
where in  southern  Mali  was  better 
suited  to  cotton-growing  and  did  not 
need  irrigation. 

Lieutenant  Moussa  Traort,  who 
brought  down  Modibo  Keita's 
regime  in  1968,  was  no  doctrinaire 
believer  in  collectivisation  and  cen- 
tralisation — unlike  his  predeces- 
sor. His  shift  of  policy  and  the 
introduction  of  rice  varieties  used  in 
southeast  Asia's  “green  revolution” 
enabled  the  Office  to  survive.  What 
also  helped  was  the  realisation  by 
the  international  community,  after 
the  terrible  Sahel  drought  In  1973, 
that  the  Office’s  land  could  act  as  an 
invaluable  safety  neL  for  food 
production. 

In  1986,  the  Netherlands  and 
France  helped  finance  the  irrigation 
systems  rehabilitation  and  the 
building  of  a training  centre.  Rice 
yields  soared  to  six  times  their  pre- 
vious level,  and  soon  the  Office  was 
unable  to  husk  all  Its  output.  Farm- 
ers’ associations  and  Independent 
producers  bought  their  first  rice 
mills  and  the  Office’s  monopoly 
began  to  be  eroded. 

It  now  has  only  a few  hundred 
staff  and  does  no  more  than  main- 
tain the  irrigation  channels.  Its  four 
1 mills,  where  the  cereal  is  huaked. 


milled  and  polished,  are  up  for  sale. 
Its  heavy  equipment  stands  unused. 

Farmers  sell  their  output  on  the 
free  market  the  population  of  vil- 
lages in  the  area  has  stopped  dwin- 
dling; and  Mali  is  about  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  rice  once  again. 

There  remains  one  last  hurdle: 
land  ownership.  The  World  Bank 
Mid  other  fending  agencies  want 
those  who  work  the  land  to  own  it 
rather  than  the  Office.  The  com- 
pany's director,  Dr  Fernand  Tfaorfi, 
thinks  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
chenge  the  system:  The  irrigated 
land  is  an  investment  and  belongs  to 
the  whole  nation.  If  farmers  are 
given  ownership,  there  is  a risk  of 
big  estates  being  built  up.  Another 
point  is  that  If  a former  refuses  to 
pay  his  water  bills,  we  can  withdraw 
his  concession.  If  he  owns  the  land, 
we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  put 
pressure  on  him." 

TVaort  has  another  argument  up 
his  sleeve  that  now  sounds  a trifle 
antiquated  in  a country  that  con- 
verted to  neoliberalism  and  demo- 
cracy at  the  Bame  time:  “Rice  is  a 
strategic  cereal  in  Mali.  If  the  state 
were  to  privatise  land,  it  would 
deprive  itself  of  an  instrument  of 
leverage." . 

But  he  cannot  win  the  battle.  The 
funding  agencies  are  determined  to 
ensure  a favourable  outcome  for 
formers,  even  If  It  takes  time.  They 
will  then  be  left  with  a sizeable  cul- 
tural problem  on  their  hands:  hoW 
to  persuade  farmers  to  reinvest  the 
money  they  make  in  something 
more  worthwhile  than  cattle,  which 
carry  prestige  In  Mali  but  are  essen- 
tially unproductive.  . • , 
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WHAT  IS  the  aim  of  the 
international  meeting? 

To  strengthen  international  soli- 
darity, but  also  to  get  foreigners  and 
Indians  to  meet  ench  other.  The 
issues  we’re  raising  here  go  beyond 
the  case  of  our  communities.  The 
effects  of  international  financial 
policies  — unemployment  and  the 
marginalisation  of  whole  popula- 
tions — are  comparable  to  those  of 
a new  world  war. 

You  have  turned  down  govern- 
ment money  earmarked  for 
Chiapas  villages  under  your 
control.  Will  you  be  able  to 
maintain  that  radical  stance  for 
much  longer  now  that  neigh- 
bouring villages,  which  support 
the  government,  are  getting  cor- 
rugated iron,  medicines  and  a 
number  of  amenities? 

We  were  forgotten  for  so  many 
years  that  we’re  used  to  doing  with- 
out government  help.  Before  our 
January  1994  uprising,  the  govern- 
ment sent  nothing  to  Chiapas  and 
didn't  care  about  the  Indian  commu- 
nities. Today,  the  aim  of  our  resis- 
tance is  to  ensure  that  life  in  the 
Indian  communities  doesn't  revert 
to  what  it  used  to  be. 

Zapatista  women  activists  have 
imposed  u “revolutionary 
women’s  law”  which  specifies 
their  tights.  Why? 

Situations  vary  from  one  ethnic 
group  to  another.  But  in  general 
women  are  in  a state  of  greater 
slavery  than  men.  They  hardly  go  to 
school.  They  work  a great  deal, 
getting  water  from  the  river,  gather- 
ing wood  and  working  in  the  fields  as 
well  as  looking  after  their  children. 

The  women  insurgents  in  our 
army  are  in  a stronger  position:  our 
struggle  enables  them  to  study  and 
take  part  in  political  decisions.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  become  mothers, 
because  conditions  in  the  moun- 
tains make  it  impossible  to  bring  up 
children. 

Yet  soldiers  still  don't  like  being 
given  orders  by  women  comman- 
ders, just  as  villagers  find  it  hard  to 
accept  the  participation  of  women  in 
communal  decisions, 

Is  your  movement  a guerrilla 
movement? 

No,  we  define  ourselves  as  a 
regular  army,  Decisions  are  taken 
by  an  Indian  collective  appointed  by 
seven  different  ethnic  groups,  in- 
cluding the  four  main  ones  in  Chia- 
pas. Tactical  decisions  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Subconian- 
dante  [Marcos]. 

It’s  a very  peculiar  army,  which 
does  a lot  of  talking  and  little,  if  any, 
fighting.  Its  main  weapons  are 
words.  It  gets  better  results  with 
words  than  with  military  action. 

How  do  you  think  Mexican  polit- 
ical life  is  going  to  evolve  In  the 
near  future? 

I don't  know  if  the  present  political 
crisis  will  result  In  democratisatioa 
or,  on  the  contrary,  in  fasciBt-style 
regression.  Politics  here  is  a dead' 
end,  a victim  of  its  electoral  logic, 
whereas  social  movements  like  ours 1 
are  flourishing.  The  best  scenario 
would  be  that  such  movements  will 
open  up  the  Mexican  political  arena 
and  bring  democracy  into  peopled 
everyday  lives. 

' (Auguste)  : ; 
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Releasing 
Iraq’s  Oil 

EDITORIAL 


BY  A TYRANT’S  logic,  it  is  a 
victory  for  Saddam  Hussein 
that  he  now  haB  broken  a key 
aanction,  on  oil  salea,  that  the 
United  Nations  imposed  on  Iraq 
for  Ita  aggression  against  Kuwait 
in  1900-91.  He  can  claim  he 
has  stared  down  his  interna- 
tional adversaries  and  strength- 
ened hfe  own  rule.  Rut  he  did  it 
only  by  making  his  people  pay 
terribly  and  unnecessarily.  He 
long  refused  the  humanitarian 
loophole  offered  by  the  United 
Nations,  contending  its  terms 
for  selling  oil  and  bringing  in 
food  and  emergency  supplies 
Impinged  on  Iraqi  sovereignty. 
And  so  they  did,  but  for  a good 
reason:  Iraq  had  started  and 
lost  h war  and  proved  itself  a 
cheat  in  peace.  Only  now,  hav- 
ing flaunted  his  defiance,  has 
Saddam  Hussein  accepted  the 
terms. 

Iraq  will  be  nlile  to  resume  oil 
exports  at  the  semiannual  rate  of 
$2  billion  (half  the  prewar  rate). 
Some  $1.1  billion  will  go  for 
food  and  medicines,  $600  million 
for  war  reparations,  up  to  $300 
million  for  relief  of  Kurds  and  up 
to  $100  million  for  the  coat  of 
U.N.  operations. 

The  Security  Council  gets  to 
review  these  arrangements 
every  six  months  on  the  basis  of 
U.N.  monitoring.  The  United 
States  held  up  the  deal  in  order 
to  tighten  the  monitoring  and  get 
it  down  in  writing.  Hut  uf  course 
the  devil  will  be  in  the  enforce- 
ment details.  The  impression  is 
that  the  sanctions  are  over.  The 
reality  is  that  a closely  watched 
humanitarian  exception  is  being 
made. 


Legal  ‘Milestone’  As 
Smoker  Wins  Case 


Power  in  his  hands . . . Saddam  Hussein  remains  a threat  to 
regioim!  peace  and  stability 


General  restrictions  on  nor- 
mal life  remain.  Their  removal 
requires  Saddam  Hussein  to  halt 
his  clandestine  drive  to  acquire 
weapons  of  muss  destruction,  to 
case  repression  of  disfavored 
groups  in  the  population  and  to 
return  stolen  Kuwaiti  military 
equipment  and  account  for 
Kuwaiti  prisoners  and  MIAs. 
Such  a turn  is  not  in  sight. 

Saddam  Hussein  remains  u 
threat  to  regional  peace  and  sta- 
bility, and  it  is  depressing  to  see 
him  still  sitting  in  Baghdad 


wielding  power.  American  differ- 
ences with  Iraq's  gulf  rival  Iran 
have  mooted  any  attempt  to  mo- 
bilize a local  balance  of  power 
against  him.  The  Iraqi  opposi- 
tion lias  proven  unable  lo  sub- 
vert or  topple  his  rule.  And  now 
a step  Is  being  taken  diat,  for  all 
its  humanitarian  validity,  further 
reduces  prospects  of  u popular 
explosion  to  blow  out  the 
regime.  The  United  States  is  left 
practicing  n containment  policy 
that  will  have  to  be  sustained 
indefinitely. 


Iran  Fights  Back  Against  U.S.  Sanctions 


Jonathan  C.  Randal  In  ParlB 

DESPITE  American  efforts  to 
isolate  and  punish  Iran  with 
controversial  new  trade  sanctions, 
Tehran’s  Islamic  regime  has  ex- 
panded its  influence  with  two  key 
Middle  East  neighbors,  diplomats 
and  observers  said  last  week. 

Diplomats  said  the  moves  appear 
to  be  further  indications  of  Iran's 
burgeoning  influence  throughout 
the  swath  of  northern  Iraq  pro- 
tected by  U.S.,  British  and  French 
warplanes  since  the  end  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War. 

Necmettin  Erbakan,  Turkey's 
first  conservative  ■ Islamic  prime 
minister,  flew  to  Tehran  at  the 
weekend  on  his  first  visit  abroad  in 
a gesture . calling  into  question 
Ankara’s  central  role  in  Washing- 
ton’s “dual-containment"  policy 
aimed  at  ostracizing  Iran  and  Iraq. 

His  trip  comes  only  days  after 
President  Clinton  signed  the  sanc- 
tions law  against  Iran  and  Libya.  De- 
spite the  new  U.S.  law’s  mandatory 
sanctions  Hgninst  companies  con- 
ducting more  thnn  $40  million 
Worth  of  annual  business  with  Iran. 
Turkish  Energy  Minister  Recal 
Kutan  traveled  to  Tehran  last  week 
to  discuss  possible  major  purchases 
of  Iranian  oil  and  natural  gas. 


In  a show  of  strength  late  last 
month,  several  thousand  Iranian 
Revolutionary  Guards  made  an  in- 
cursion deep  into  the  Kurdish- 
populated  area  of  northern  Iraq, 
taking  advantage  of  the  U.S.-led  sys- 
tem of  air  patrols  established  in 
1991  to  prevent  Iraqi  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  renewing  his  re- 
pression of  3.5  million  Iraqi  Kurds. 

Diplomats,  Iraqi  opposition 
cadres  and  regional  analysts  said 
they  are  convinced  Iran's  purpose 
waB  to  demonstrate  its  steadily  in- 
creasing muscle  in  the  region  at 
U.S.  expense. 

The  incursion  provided  further  ev- 
idence Iran  has  replaced  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  as  the  major 
player  in  northern  Iraq,  diplomats 
said.  The  trend  emerged  two  years 
ago  when  rival  Kurdish  factional 
leaders  Massoud  Barzani  and  Jala! 
Talabani  began  a still-unresolved 
fratricidal  power  struggle  in  which  as 
many  as  4.000  Kurds  have  died; 

Despite  its  proclaimed  interest  in 
using  the  Kurdish-populated  region 
of  northern  Iraq  as  a singing  area  to 
topple  Saddam,  Washington  failed 
to  mediate  an  end  to  the  Kurdish 
fighting,  apparently  fearful  of  being 
drawn  into  a quagmire. 

Barzani's  Kurdistan  Democratic 
Party  and  Talabani' s Patriotic  Union 


of  Kurdistan  turned  to  Tehran.  Iran 
now  has  a presence  throughout  the 
Kurdish  region  of  Iraq,  ranging 
from  humanitarian  missions  to  intel- 
ligence operations,  according  to 
diplomats  and  analysts. 

Hie  recent  incursion  into  Iraq  re- 
sembled Turkey’s  repeated  cross- 
border  operations  in  the  past  four 
years  against  bases  of  Turkish  Kur- 
dish insurgents  of 1 the  Kurdish 
Workers  Party,  who  have  camps  in 
Iran  as  well. 

Such  is  Iran's  power  in  northern 
Iraq  that  diplomats  and  analysts 
believe  Tehran  can  provide  what- 
ever level  of  support  it  chooses  to 
the  Kurdish  rehels  from  Turkey. 
With  die  Americans  apparently  opt- 
ing out  of  any  active  .mediation  in 
northern  Iraq,  the  Iranians  are  well 
positioned  to  deny  Washington  a 
leading  role  in  working  toward  Sad- 
dam’s overthrow  and  influencing 
his  cventunl  succession,  according 
to  diplomats  and  analysts. 

“Iran’s  message  was  clear,”  a 
regional  diplomat  remarked.  “First, 
Washington’s  dual-contaimnent  pol- 
icy has  sprung  n serious  leak.  Sec- 
ond, Tehran  can  influence  Turkey. 
Third,  .Iran  Is  creating  facts  on  the 
ground  while  Clinton  folks  tough  on 
sanctions  ...  but  doesn't  lake  deci- 
sive actions.” 


John  Schwartz 

A FLORIDA  circuit  court  has 
given  a former  smoker  a 
"milestone"  victory  against 
the  tobacco  industry. 

After  two  days  of  deliberations, 
the  Jacksonville  jury  last  week 
awarded  $750,000  to  Grady  Carter, 

66.  a retired  air  traffic  controller 
who  started  smoking  Lucky  Strikes 
in  1947  am!  sued  the  cigarette's 
maker  after  losing  part  of  a lung  to 
cnnccrin  1991. 

The  Jury  found  that  cigarettes  are 
unreasonably  dangerous  and  that 
the  company,  American  Tobacco, 
had  not  adequately  warned  con- 
sumers about  Lhe  risks.  Tlie  Dicky 
Strike  brand  is  now  owned  by 
Hruwn  & Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

Hie  industry  lias  never  paid  n 
penny  in  damages  in  a liability  suit 
involving  tobacco.  Hilt  this  is  the  first 
case  in  which  potentially  damaging 
internal  Brown  & Williamson  docu- 
ments — which  have  recently  conic 
to  light  — were  presented  to  a jury.  I 

Brown  iSc  Williamson  snkl  it  was 
“disappointed”  by  the  verdict  and 
predicted  victory  on  appeal.  “The 
trial  was  prejudicially  tarnished  by 
allowing  liu*  jury  to  receive  inadmis- 
sible evidence  and  to  hear  testi- 
mony based  mi  speculation.”  the 
company  said  in  a statement.  Attor- 
neys for  Brown  & Williamson  ar- 
gued that  smoking  was  simply  *me 
of  many  risks  that  Carin'  had  ac- 
cepted in  his  life,  such  as  piloting 
private  planes. 

Richard  Daynard,  head  of  the 
Tobacco  Products  Liability  Project 
at  Boston's  Northeast  era  Univer- 
sity. said  that  introducing  the  !«>- 
baccu  industry's  own  documents 
was  key  to  the  court  victory. 

One  such  document,  a 1963 
memo  written  by  the  late  Addison 
Yeaman.  then  president  of  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco,  rend,  in  part, 
'We  are,  then,  in  the  business  of 
selling  nicotine,  an  addictive  drug.” 

“It's  hard  for  a jury  to  look  at  that 
stuff  and  not  get  angry,”  Daynard 
said. 

The  first  batch  of  thousands  of 
i pages  of  purloined  Brown  & 
Williamson  documents  were  first 


reported  in  The  New  York  Times  in 
May  1994.  The  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  published 
a report  on  the  documents  by  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Fran- 
cisco researcher  Stanton  Glantz  and 
colleagues  In  1995. 

However,  Patti  Stanford,  one  of 
Carter's  lawyers,  said  that  the  docu- 
ments might  not  have  been  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  case,  and  that 
the  legal  climate  has  changed. 

“It's  finally  the  lime  that  they're 
going  to  gel  called"  on  their  claims, 
Stanford  said.  The  law  firm  has 
''hundreds"  of  similar  cases 
pending,  she  added,  but  not  all  of 
them  involve  Brown  & Williamson 
and  so  tin'  dacumenlH  may  nut  l>r 
admissible  in  those  cases.  The 
American  Medical  Association  ap- 
plauded what  it  called  u “milestone" 
case. 

In  only  one  other  case  has  a to- 
bacco company  been  ordered  to  pay 
damages  In  a smoker  in  a liability 
case:  In  ItHW,  a jury  awarded  1 
$4(trt.ltltn  in  damages  lo  tin*  family  uf  1 
New  Jersey  smoker  Rose  L'ipi ilium ■. 
Thai  award  was  later  iiveiiuni>'d:  a 
federal  appeals  c»mii  in  l'hil.uM- 
pliin  ruled  in  194M  that  a lower  mini 
si  mi  del  not  have  assumed  that  Ci|«l- 
lo  in-  relied  nil  advertisement-  tout- 
ing Liggett  Limp.  cigarettes'  sth-lv. 

Smokers  also  have  won  cases 
against  l .drill;  in  1 Tobacco  ('ft  over 
cancers  they  attributed  m the 
asbestos  in  Kent  cigareM''- 
"Micivmite"  tiller,  but  the  Lsii'icr 
and  earlier  Cipulluiu-  cases  an.*  the 
only  damage  awards  lor  the  health 
effects  of  tobacco. 

Plaintiffs'  lawyeiv  have  moved 
away  from  simple  product  liability 
cases  in  recent  years  because  of  tin- 
difficulty  of  convincing  juries  that 
smokers  did  not  bring  their  prole 
lems  upon  themselves.  Daynard 
said.  "These  were  the  cases  you 
were  not  supposed  to  be  able  lo 
win."  Instead,  lawsuits  now  tend  to 
focus  on  the  addictiveness  of 
tobacco  products.  Some  eliminate 
smokers  from  direct  participation  in 
the  lawsuit  at  ail;  a number  of  states 
are  suing  the  industry  seeking 
reimbursement  for  tobacco-related 
Medicaid  expenditures. 


Anti-Terror  Bill  Stalled 


John  R Harris 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  at  the 
weekend  accused  Republicans 
in  Congress  of  being  a handmaiden 
for  the  “gun  lobby"  because  of  their 
refusal  to  pass  a key  provision  In  Ills 
proposed  anti-terrorism  legislation 
that  is  opposed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Republicans  have  turned  aside 
Clinton's  plan  to  put  chemical  mark- 
ers, called  taggants,  in  blnck  and 
smokeless  powders  to  allow  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  explosive  after  a bomb 
goes  off.  The  NRA  nrgues  that  tag- 
gants  might  make  powder  unstable. 

"The  Republicans  In-  Congress 
could  give  law  enforcement  tills 
anti-terrorism  tool,  but  once  again 
they’re  listening  to  the  gun  lobby 
over  law  enforcement,”  Clinton  said 
in  his  weekly  radio  address. 


While  the  NRA  In  recent  years 
has  tilted  strongly  toward  Republi- 
cans, it  was  opposition  from  the 
more  liberal  end  of  the  political 
spectrum  that  has  stalled  the  other 
central  provision  of  the  anti- 
terrorism  legislation.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  among  the 
forces  opposing  Clinton'9  plan  for 
expanding  wiretap  authority  in  ter- 
rorism cases. 

Tlie  administration’s  bill  calls  for 
“roving  wiretaps,”  allowing  police  to 
listen  in  not  just  on  a single  line  but 
on  all  the  phones,  Including  cellular 
phones;  used  by  a suspected  terror- 
ist. Tlie  law  already  hIIowb  such  taps 
in  organized  crime  cases. 

The  House  passed  an  anti- 
terrorism  bill  before  leaving  for  its 
August  recess,  but  administration 
officials  said  It  is  flaccid  without  the 
taggnnt  and  wiretapping  provisions 
'Die  Senate  left  town  without  voting. 
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Sulking  Israeli  Minister  Boycotts  His  Job 


David  Levy  (left)  meeting  Yasser  Arafat  last  month.  The  Israeli 
foreign  minister  is  demanding  a larger  role,  but  there  Is  personal 
loathing  between  him  and  the  prime  minister  photo-,  havamjx  levison 


Barton  (tollman  In  Jerusalem 

FOREIGN  Minister  David 
Levy,  whose  four-year  feud 
with  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu  receded  briefly 
around  election  day,  is  doing  again 
what  he  does  belter  than  any  rival  in 
Israeli  political  life:  nursing  his 
wounded  dignity  and  threatening  to 
resign.  , 

The  second-ranking  figure  in  Ne- 
tanyahu’s government,  Levy  boy- 
cotted the  Cabinet  meeting  last 
week  and  maintained  an  injured 
silence  from  his  smali-town  power 
base  of  Beil  Shean.  Through  aides 
in  his  Gesher  Party,  which  split 
front  Netanyahu's  Likud  but  allied 
with  it  for  last  May’s  election,  he 
made  known  that  he  will  quit  the 
post  if  Netanyahu  docs  not  accord 
him  a larger  role. 

There  Is  no  policy  nr  ideological 
dispute  beneath  this  latest  spat,  and 
it  cnnnnt  threaten  Netanyahu's  grip 
on  power  without  stupendous  mis- 
calculations by  both  men.  Bui  the 
drama  aver  levy’s  prerogatives  ami 
pride  has  been  more  titan  enough  tu 
occupy  the  country's  political 
junkies  for  several  days. 

Uke  ninny  n foreign  minister 
here  before  him,  Levy  feels  pushed 
to  the  margins  of  his  ostensible 
bailiwick.  Neither  he  nor  any  senior 
aide  accompanied  Netanyahu  on  his 
visits  to  Washington  and  Amman, 
and  l.evy  has  not  even  been  notified 
of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Dore 
Gold,  a close  Netanyahu  aide,  to 
several  Arab  slates.  When  Netan- 
yahu did  not  bother  telling  him 
about  secret  overtures  to  Levy’s 
native  Morucco,  Levy  stopped  show- 
ing up  for  work  and  began  making 
rumblings  that  he  would  quit. 

Much  the  same  tactic  has  worked 
often  enough  for  Levy  that  it  could 
fairly  be  called  the  basis  of  ids  politi- 
cal career.  Resignation  threats  in  re- 
cent years  landed  him  the  foreign 


minister's  job  under  former  Premier 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  forced  Shamir  and 
then  Netanyahu  to  tear  up  their  lists 
of  parliamentary  candidates  to 
make  room  for  Levy’s  political 
machine,  and  landed  him  second 
billing  under  Netanyahu  over  fig- 
ures far  more  popular  in  the  Likud 
party  and  the  public  at  large. 

One  reason  for  Levy's  success  is 
that  his  well-developed  sense  of 
grievance  resonates  with  others 
among  Israel's  large  cohort  of 
SephRrdic  Jews,  whose  families 
come  from  north  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  and  who  resent  the 
longstanding  dominance  of  Euro- 
pean-stock Jews  like  Netanyahu  in 
Israeli  society.  The  Sephardi  vote  i6 
essential  to  the  Likud’s  electoral 
success. 

But  Levy  lias  often  had  a stronger 
hand  to  play  than  he  seems  to  have 
now.  Netanyahu  managed  to  bring 
him  on  board  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  spring  election  cam- 
paign, nnd  without  Levy  lie  might 
well  lmvc  lost.  But  os  Israel’s  first 
directly  elected  premier,  Netanyahu 
now  depends  less  on  coalition  part- 
ners Ilian  his  predecessors  did  to 
remain  in  power. 

Even  if  Levy  docs  resign  and  all 
six  Gcsher  members  of  parliament 
leave  tlic  governing  coalition  — a 
scenario  that  still  looks  remote  — 
Netanyahu  would  still  have  a bare 
majority.  He  could  only  lose  that  if 
addilionnl  Ixsvy  sympathizers  such 
ns  Ariel  Sharon,  who  nurses  his  own 
grievnnccs  against  Netanyahu,  were 
willing  to  bring  the  government 
down  and  force  new  elections. 

What  makes  die  story  irresistible 
to  Israelis,  nevertheless,  is  the  obvi- 
ous t>ersonal  loathing  between  Levy, 
58,  and  Netanyahu.  46,  who  was  the 
silver-haired  foreign  minister’s 
deputy  in  the  last  Ukud  government 
und  went  on  to  defeat  him  as  party 
leader.  Their  bitter  struggle  for 
power,  which  included  false  charges 


by  Netanyahu  that  Levy  was  black- 
mailing him,  left  Levy  unwilling  to 
speak  to  Netanyahu  — or  even  utter 
his  name  — for  some  three  years. 
He  used  to  refer  to  him  in  public  as 
"that  man.’’ 

Among  Levy’s  demands  at  pre- 
sent is  that  he  control  the  choice  of 
chief  negotiator  with  the  Pales- 
tinians. a job  that  remains  unfilled. 


Netanyahu  gave  a tart  reply  in  a 
televised  Interview  last  week. 

"I  was  elected  in  personal  elec- 
tions in  order  to  promote  a certain 
policy,  and  at  the  heart  of  the  policy 
is  the  Palestinian  issue,"  he  said.  UI 
mean  to  control  it  in  partnership 
with  the  foreign  minister,  but  l 
mean  to  lead.  There  is  only  one 
prime  minister." 


Haiti’s  President  Doesn’t  Just  Mark  Time 


Douglas  Fa  rah  In  Port-au-Prince 

PRESIDENT  Rene  Preval  hates 
to  be  late.  Unlike  virtually 
everything  else  in  Haiti,  Cabinet 
meetings  and  appointments  begin 
precisely  on  schedule,  and  he  repri- 
mands those  who  are  late. 

Associates  say  the  change  from 
the  style  of  Preval's  predecessor  and 
close  friend,  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide, 
stems  not  just  from  a healthy  dose  of 
discipline  but  from  Preval's  sense 
that,  for  Haiti,  time  is  running  out 
"Preval  does  not  take  himself  too 
seriously,  but  he  is  very  serious 
about  what  he  has  to  do,”  an  eco- 
nomic adviser  said.  “He  knows  he 
has  to  demonstrate  he  can  deliver 
the  goods.  He  knows  he  has  to  start 
solving  the  dally  problems  of  people’s 
lives . . . His  back  is  to  the  wall." 

Indeed,  following  Aristide,  the 
nation's  most  papular  politician,  is  a 
tougli  act.  And  it  has  been  made 
more  difficult  because  Aristide 
chose  not  to  pay  the  political  costs 
associated  with  trying  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

With  80  percent  unemployment, 
the  poorest  nation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  lias  no  social  safety 
net.  With  an  illiteracy  rate  of  more 
thnn  50  percent,  Haiti  has  few 
skilled  workers.  And  with  virtually 
no  funds  for  liie  nation's  crumbling 
roads,  electrical  system,  telephones 
and  health  care,  most  people  have 
little  help  escaping  abject  poverty. 


Preval,  who  has  little  of  Aristide's 
charisma  and  popular  following,  was 
expected  to  do  little  more  than  keep 
the  presidential  chair  warm  until 
Aristide  could  run  again  in  2000. 

But  in  the  sue  months  since  tak- 
ing office,  Preval  has  surprised  even 
his  friends  by  seeming  to  thrive  on 
the  job.  With  crucial  foreign  aid 
largely  held  up  by  an  unruly  Parlia- 
ment's bickering.  Preval  has  fo- 
cused on  accomplishing  what  he 
can  without  outside  help  and  on 
making  the  politically  unpopular 
choices  that  Aristide  often  avoided. 

Although  Preval,  who  served  as 
Aristide's  first  prime  minister,  won 
more  than  80  percent  af  the  vote  in 
December  1995,  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  electorate  voted.  Once  so  close 
to  Aristide  (hat  the  two  were  referred 
to  as  "twins,”  Preval  has  had  to  make 
many  of  the  difficult  moves  with  no 
public  support  from  Aristide. 

“Aristide  hod  the  political  support 
to  do  just  about  anything,  but  he 
refused  to  move  on  privatization,  on 
the  police,  on  reining  in  (he  excess 
flow  of  cash,"  said  a diplomat  who 
worked  closely  with  both  men. 
"Preval,  with  little  support  and  little 
to  lose,  is  taking  on  all  those  issues 
with  surprising  decisiveness.'* 

Preval  has  heeded  Leslie  Dela- 
tour,  the  central  bank  president,  by 
refusing  to  print  money  and  unleash 
inflation.  Instead,  he  hns  let  the  gov- 
ernment spend  only  what  it  takes  in, 
day  to  day. 


The  policies,  and  Preval’s  unflag- 
ging pragmatism,  have  come  as  a 
surprise  because  as  prime  minister 
Preval  was  viewed  by  outsiders  as 
even  more  outspoken  in  support  of 
traditional  leftist  policies  than  Aris- 
tide, and  few  expected  him  to  em- 
brace a stringent  stabilization  plan. 

He  has  angered  the  nation's  tiny 
elite,  which  has  run  moat  busi- 
nesses in  Haiti  as  private  mono- 
polies for  generations,  by  pushing 
the  privatization  law  and  enforcing 
tax  collection.  Proposed  privatization 
of  nine  state  companies  could  open 
the  economy  to  competition  for  the 
first  time  in  decades,  challenging 
the  stranglehold  of  a handful  of  pow- 
erful families  and  business  groupB. 

Most  of  the  elite  supported  the 
military  coup  that  ousted  Aristide  in 
September  1991,  just  seven  months 
after  he  took  office  as  the  nation's 
first  freely  elected  president  And 
most  helped  pay  the  Haitian  military 
and  assisted  it  in  opposing  the  U.{£ 
occupation  in  September  1994  that 
resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Aristide. 

The  state,  by  simply  enforcing 
the  lax  code  affecting  the  few  with 
substantial  income,  increased  rev- 
enues by  more  than  30  percent 

"Every  day  for  six  months,  Preval 
has  been  learning  about  the  role  of 
a head  of  state,"  said  Georges  Sas- 
sine,  president  of  an  association  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses. 
"Fortunately  for  us,  he  does  not  like 
adulation.  He  knows  lie  is  weak,  but 


he  owes  no  political  favors  to  any- 
one. For  the  first  time,  he  is  hitting 
everyone  with  taxes." 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Preval 
showed  up  on  time,  wearing  a casual 
shirt  and  loafers.  Aristide  was  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  palace  out  of  a three- 
piece  suit,  and  his  appointments 
often  ran  hours  behind  schedule. 

Speaking  partly  in  English  and 
partly  through  an  interpreter, 
Preval  told  jokes  on  himself  and 
said  being  president  was  “boring,1’ 
because  people  only  spoke  to  him 
aa  the  president,  "not  as  Rene.  We 
mostly  discuss  politics,  even  my 
friends  talk  politics,  not  about  our 
families  or  children." 

Asked  what  his  biggest  accom- 
plishment was,  Preval  said  he  had 
"remained  true  to  myself." 

“1  clearly  see  where  I want  to  go," 
Preval  said.  “I  know  I can’t  do  every- 
thing in  five  years,  so  I set  myself 
specific  objectives." 

Preval  said  his  first  and  most  dif- 
ficult objective  is  economic  recov- 
ery, followed  by  reforming  the 
police  and  the  judicial  system,  and 
decentralizing  the  state's  power  in 
favor  of  local  governments.  He 
spoke  forcefully  of  the  need  to  mod- 
ernize the  state  and  break  the 
power  of  the  elite  families. 

For  10  years,  he  noted,  these  fam- 
ilies have  been  asking  for  exception- 
ally high  tariffs  on  Imported  goods 
until  their  own  businesses  became 
more  competitive.  “In  10  years  they 
have  been  unable  to  modernize," 
Preval  said.  “Now,  for  them,  it  is 
sudden  death. 
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Children 
Without 
A Country 

EDITORIAL 


IMMIGRANT-BASHING  is 
about  to  reach  a new  low  this 
week,  as  Republicans  begin  to 
take  up  platform  language  that 
would  deny  birthright  citizen- 
ship to  the  children  of  illegal 
aliens. 

The  proposal  seeks  either  Na 
constitutional  amendment  or 
constitutionally  valid  legislation 
declaring  that  children  born  in 
the  United  StateB  of  parents  ille- 
gally present  are  not  automati- 
cally citizens. H 

This  startling  and  truly  mean 
proposition  would  dramatically 
change  not  only  the  constitu- 
tional promise  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  but  also  a bedrock 
principle  of  this  democracy:  No 
matter  where  you  come  from  or 
who  your  parents  are,  if  you  are 
bom  on  this  soil,  you  are  forever 
an  American. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  practical 
reasons  for  rejecting  this 
change. 

Would  hospitals,  for  example, 
have  to  assume  new  responsi- 
bilities for  Investigating  the  citi- 
zenship status  of  new  mothers 
before  registering  births?  Would 
obtaining  a passport  require  not 
just  a birth  certificate,  but  also  a 
long- deceased  parent’s  green 
card? 

Would  the  disqualification  ap- 
ply to  generation  after  generation 
of  children  because  the  first  im- 
migrant didn’t  have  his  papers 
in  order?  Would  they  be  eligible 
for  naturalization  even  though 
their  parents  remained  in  Illegal 
status? 

And  if  discovered,  stateless 
by  constitutional  amendment, 
should  they  be  deported  — to 
where?  — or  should  they  per- 
haps Imprisoned  for  the  reBt  of 
their  lives? 

We  are  sure  that  there  are 
Republicans  who  have  answers 
for  these  questions,  who  couid 
construct  a set  of  rules  to  their 
liking  and  enforce  them  with  en- 
thusiasm. So  uncertainly  Ib  not  a 
reason  for  rejecting  this  platform 
plank.  History  is. 

Once  before,  this  country 
denied  citizenship  to  an  entire 
class  of  native-born  Americans, 
whose  ancestors  had  come  from 
Africa  not  with  visas  but  listed 
on  bills  of  sale.  A great  war  was 
fought  over  their  status  in  this 
society,  and  It  was  resolved  in 
favor  of  citizenship  and  fall 
freedom. 

For  well  over  128  years,  every 
Individual  born  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States 
has  started  out  in  life  as  the 
political  equal  of  every  other 
child  born  in  the  country  on  that 
(fay. 

It  would  be  not  only  destruc- 
tive, but  also  incredibly  vindic- 
tive to  take  that  gift  from  some 
on  the  pretext  of  saving  money 
or  in  order  to  discourage  a few  o 
desperate  pregnant  women  from  | 
sneaking  across  the  border  in  - 
order  that  their  children  be  guar 
anteed  a better  life. 

Any  thoughtful  Republican 
ought  to  be  mortified  by  this 
kind  of  language  and  make  every 
effort  to  have  It  removed  from 
tile  platform. 
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Rights  Group  Assails  Peru’s  Anti-Terror  Laws 


Oabrief  Escobar  In  Lima 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  human 
rights  group  condemned  Peru's 
counter-terrorism  laws  last  week 
8nd  urged  President  Alberto  Fuji- 
mori to  address  immediately  the 
plight  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
may  have  been  wrongly  convicted. 

The  report  by  Human  Rights 
Watch/Americas  — which  comes 
just  a week  after  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Committee  issued  its  own  re- 
buke — is  one  of  the  most  broadly 
documented  denunciations  of  many 
simed  at  the  anti-terrorist  legislation 
since  its  inception  four  years  ago. 


Human  rights  leaders  here  credit 
tile  international  campaign  of  con- 
demnation — which  has  involved 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  among  many  govern- 
ments and  groups  — with  forcing 
Fujimori  to  ease  his  hard-line 
stance.  Over  the  last  two  months,  in 
a marked  departure  from  his  prior 
position,  the  president  has  acknowl- 
edged that  some  people  have  been 
unjustly  detained  and  sentenced, 
and  he  proposed  what  he  calls  "a 
process  of  rectification." 

At  Issue  are  repressive  counter- 
terrorist measures  that  created  a se- 


cretive judicial  and  penal  system  to 
process  and  punish  members  of  two 
revolutionary  guerrilla  groups  re- 
sponsible for  a wave  of  bombings 
and  assassinations  that  began  in 
1980  — Shining  Path  and  the  Tupac 
Amaru  Revolutionary  Movement. 
But  witli  its  reliance  on  "faceless” 
judges,  military  tribunals  and  re- 
strictions on  due  process  — includ- 
ing alleged  torture  — the  system 
has  been  the  target  of  continuous 
criticism  by  human  rights  groups 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  principal  mitigating  measure 
proposed  by  Fujimori  is  creation  of  a 
high-level  commission  that  would  in- 


Israelis  Lose  Zeal  for  Army  Duty 


Qlenn  Frenkel  In  Israeli- 
occupied  southern  Lebanon 

TIME  PASSES  slowly  for  sol- 
diers in  a military  observa- 
tion post  high  ntop  the 
portion  of  southern  Lebanon  that 
Israel  has  occupied  since  1982  as  a 
protective  "security  zone."  They 
spend  their  days  and  nights  peering 
through  high-powered  telescopic 
lenses  at  the  valley  below,  looking 
for  signs  of  hostile  Hezbollah  guer- 
rillas on  the  move,  alternating  te- 
dious duty  with  snatches  of  sleep  in 
gray  bunk  houses  of  corrugated 
sheet  metal  that  bake  in  summer 
and  freeze  in  winter. 

These  soldiers  are  proud  mem-  I 
bors  of  the  50th  Nahal  Battalion,  one 
of  Israel’s  elite  combat  units.  They 
are  among  the  best-trained,  best- 
equipped  and  most  highly  motivated 
of  Israel’s  young  warriors.  “Wc 
know  why  we  are  here."  said  Chai. 
21.  a sergeant  from  southern  Israel. 
"We  protect  the  northern  settle- 
ments of  our  country.  If  we  weren't 
here,  they  would  be  in  danger." 

Still,  even  in  this  last  outpost  in  the 
last  Arab-Israeli  war,  soldiers  these  i 
days  are  expressing  doubts  — not 
about  their  mission,  but  about  then- 
future  and  about  the  army's  place  in 
a changing  society.  They  read  head- 
lines about  defense  budget  cuts  and 
talk  to  friends  Bnd  relatives  back 
home,  and  they  say  they  can  see  that 
their  military  service  is  no  longer  ap- 
preciated quite  the  way  it  once  was, 
that  it  no  longer  is  their  ticket  to  suc- 
cess in  the  civilian  world . 

“I  see  no  real  benefit  for  me,"  said 
Barak,  21,  who  hopes  to  become  a 
photographer  when  he  finishes  his 
service  in  three  months.  He  and 
other  soldiers  here  were  inter- 
viewed under  army  ground  rules 
that  do  not  allow  use  of  their  foil 
names.  "When  you  go  for  a job  inter- 
view, it  makes  no  difference  where 
you  served.  Today  the  army  is  just 
routine.  Nobody  cares  about  It." 

That  is  a bit  of  an  exaggeration; 
military  service  remains  a source  of 
pride  and  social  cachet  for  many  Is- 
raelis. But  as  the  young  men  of  the 
50th  Battalion  are  finding  out,  Israel's 
citizen  army  is  losing  Its  unique 
place  as  the  central  unifying  force  of 
this  evolving  society.  Like  other  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  the  army  has 
found  it  1b  not  immune  from  the 
country's  gradual  transformation 
from  a socialistic  garrison  state 
under  siege  to,  a more  open,  bour- 
geois and  consumer-oriented  society 
in  Which  individualism  is  celebrated 
rather  than  treated  with  suspicion. 

"There's  been  a'  big  shift  jn  alti- 
tudes among  the  young,"  said 
Itamar  Lurie,  a Hebrew  University 
psychologist  who  for  six  yearb  has 
surveyed  Jerusalem  high  school 


students  about  the  army.  "Once,  the 
socially  desirable  response  was,  T 
want  to  serve,  I want  to  be  a fighter.' 
Now  it  has  shifted  radically,  and  I 
sec  it  as  a symbol  of  many  impor- 
tant changes  in  this  society." 

The  Israel  Defense  Force  lias 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
country’s  bedrock  institutions. 
Every  Jewish  male  was  required  to 
serve  three  years  following  high 
school  graduation  and  then  put  in  To 
years  of  annual  reserve  duly,  while 
most  women  served  two-year  stints. 

Tiie  army  gained  a reputation  for 
exeellenee  in  lour  successive  Arab- 
Israeli  wars,  nrnl  it  provided  a melt- 
ing pul  for  Israel's  varied  ethnic 
groups  and  cultures,  offering  educa- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
Jewish  culture  for  those  who  lacked 
it.  Military  service  became  an  es- 
sential rite  of  passage. 

But  the  army's  image  has  suf- 
fered many  blows  — from  the  trau- 
matic 1973  Arab-Israeli  War,  in 
which  Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces 
launched  a surprise  attack,  to  the 
abortive  1982  invasion  of  Lebanon, 
to  the  searing  divisiveness  of  that 
grew  out  of  the  army's  suppression 
of  the  Palestinian  uprising  against 
Israeli  occupation  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  in  the  late  1980s. 
These  reverses  stripped  the  army  of 
the  relative  immunity  from  public 
criticism  it  once  enjoyed. 

“It's  true  that  over  the  past  2u 
years  the  army's  poor  performance 
has  eaten  at  its  status  and  position." 
Israeli  historian  Benny  Morris  said. 
“But  it  has  also  suffered  from  the 
general  movement  of  the  country 
away  from  ideology  over  the  past 
decade.  Each  person  wants  his  own 
big  villa  and  car.  What’s  important  is 
what's  good  for  the  individual,  not  i 
for  the  collective."  | 

It  is  a complex  picture.  High  , 
school  boys  still  sign  up  for  strenu- 
ous preparatory  courses  to  compete 
for  hard-to-get  slots  in  elite  combat 
units  the  same  way  some  students  in 
the  United  States  compete  for  admis- 
sion to  Ivy  League  colleges.  The 
army  says  it  still  gets  eight  applicants 
for  every  opening  in  its  elite  units. 
But  fewer  young  people  in  surveys 
cite  patriotism  and  service  to  the 
community  as  their  motivation,  while 
more  talk  about  individual  goals. 

At  the  same  time,  Israeli  society 
Has  reduced  its  reliance  on  the  anny. 
Defense  spending  has  sleadily  de- 
clined as  a percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  over  the  past  two 
decades,  nnd  more  deep  cuts  are  on 
the  way  in  the  budget  proposed  by 
Prime  Minister  Binyamln  Netan- 
yahu^ government.  Like  hiany  busi- 
nesses, the  army  has  slimmed  down, 
putting  less  emphasis  on  maintain- 
ing a large  force  anil  more  on  expen- 
, sive,  high-tech  weaponry.  Reserve 


vestigate  and  perhaps  pardon  "the 
innocents"  — as  the  estimated  500 
Peruvians  said  to  have  been  wrongly 
imprisoned  are  known  here.  The 
commission  proposal  is  one  of  sev- 
eral made  by  the  government  re- 
cently: another  calls  for  appointment 
of  a human  rights  ombudsman. 

Bui  the  commission  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  anti-terrorist  tri- 
bunals, which  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate. And  even  those  who  might  be 
pardoned  by  the  panel  would  still  be 
considered  guilty  under  Peruvian 
law.  “It  resolves  the  problem  of  their 
freedom  but  not  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  is  tliat  they  arc  innocent.'* 


said  Francisco  Soberon,  of  Peru's 
Pro-Human  Rights  Association. 

But  like  other  human  rights 
workers,  Soberon  said  that  perhaps 
(he  biggest  advance  on  the  issue 
has  been  Fujimori's  acknowledg- 
ment (hat  a problem  exists.  Their 
hope  now  is  that  the  government 
will  adopt  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Human  Rights  Watch 
report. 

Called  “Presumption  of  Guilt: 
Human  Rights  Violations  and  the 
Faceless  Courts  in  Peru,"  the  report 
calls  for  a review  of  more  than  5,000 
cases,  abolition  of  military  courts 
and  n restoration  of  a defendant's 
basic  rights  — including  the  right  of 
the  defense  to  cross-examine  prose- 
cution witnesses. 


duly  is  being  reduced  fur  nuruumbal 
soldiers.  There  is  even  talk  of  what 
was  once  the  ultimate  heresy:  turn- 
ing the  army  into  an  nll-pmfissiniial 
fighting  force. 

Already,  many  do  not  serve. 
Nearly  18  percent  uf  eligible  males 
are  exempted,  largely  for  religions, 
physical  or  ijsychulogiea!  reasons  or 
because  they  do  not  meet  minimum 
standards.  According  to  unofficial 
estimates,  anotiu/r  15  percent  of  con- 
scripts drop  out  along  (lie  way  — 
which  means  dial  all  told,  nearly  ime- 
lliinl  uf  Israeli  males  do  imi  com- 
plete their  three  years*  uf  service. 

One  sign  ol  the  linu-s  is  lin- 
ear*-er  of  Aviv  Gt-ffeii.  Israel'-*  nuisi 
\mpuLir  rack  star,  win*  boast--  im- 
sl:ige  about  his  avoidance  of  mili- 
tary service.  In  the  past,  such 
blatant  draft-dodging  would  have 
been  a black  mark,  but  Gef fen's 
career  is  thriving. 

Even  in  parliament,  army  service 
is  no  longer  a prerequisite  for  suc- 
cess. Due  to  the  large  contingent  uf 
new  immigrants  who  came  ns  adults 
and  of  ullra-Orthodox  Jews  who  can 
exempt  themselves  from  conscrip- 
tion. by  one  estimate  as  many  ns 
one-third  of  the  new  parliament's 
members  have  either  done  minimal 
military  duly  or  not  served  at  all. 

A 20-YEAR-OLD  Jerusalem 
man  who  insisted  on 
anonymity  told  of  how  he 
was  able  to  drop  out  of  the  army 
after  just  13  months  of  service.  He 
said  lie  was  astonished  to  find  that  a 
quick  trip  to  the  arnty  psychologist, 
where  he  complained  that  he  was 
bored  and  depressed,  got  him  a psy- 
chological discharge. 

He  had  started  out  in  a combat 
unit  learning  to  dismantle  mines  and 
other  explosives  — work  that  was 
rigorous  and  challenging.  But  after 
he  was  transferred  to  a medical  unit, 
he  said,  he  found  the  work  tedious. 
Corruption  and  overstaffing  were 
rifo,  he  said;  five  people  worked  in 
an  office  where  one  would  have  suf- 
ficed. Some  reported  for  work  only 
one  or  two  days  a week.  “It  was  so 
much  easier  on  the  one  hand  and  so 
demoralizing  on  the  other,"  he  re- 
called. “I  felt  it  was  a waste  of  time 
and  I really  didn’t  fit." 

In  the  past,  such  a young  man 
would  have  been  encouraged  by 
family  and  Mends  to  stick  it  out.  But 
lie  said  he  saw  ho  lasting  stigma  fpr 
having  dropped  out  and,  unless  he 
wants  a government  security  job.  no 
penally. 

But  psychologist  Lurie  says  the 
real  test  of  the  new  generation  Mil 
come  if  the  Netanyahu  government 
finds  itself  in  a military  confrontation 
With  one  of  its  Arab  neighbors.  “My 
own  sense,"  lie  said,  “is  that  many 
would  not  be  willing  to  pay  tile  price.” 
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Tales  Cut  Short 


Gregory  Feeley 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  MAP  MAKER'S 
WIFE  & OTHER  TALES 
By  Marilyn  Sides 
Harmony.  277  pp.  $23 

LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  DOG-MEN 
By  BracJ  Watson 
Norton.  144  pp.  $19 

SHORT  STORIES  are  rend 
(and  finally  judged)  us  indi- 
vidual works,  but  they  come 
in  collections,  which  possess  — if 
only  transiently  — their  own  identi- 
ties. We  still  read  Hemingway's  and 
Faulkner's  stories,  but  the  volumes 
that  the  authors  assembled  — Win- 
ner Take  Nothing,  say,  or  Doctor 
Martino  — are  forgotten,  however 
carefully  they  were  arranged  for  bal- 
ance. order  of  presentation  or 
thematic  unity.  Yet  these  considera- 
tions wen*  crucial  ones  when  the 
stories  Aral  appeared,  A fiction 
writer  tuny  range  over  numerous  ' 
subjects  and  styles,  but  his  story 
robed  inn  — especially  the-  first  one 
— must  present  a recognizable 
unity  to  readers,  who  are  likelier  to 
be  intrigued  by  a distinctive  voice 
than  by  (he  promise  of  variety.  Re- 
cent successful  collection s — Mark 
Richard's  'Hie  Ice  At  The  Bottom  Of 
The  World,  Deborah  Li  sen  berg's 
Transactions  In  A Foreign  Cur- 
rency, Robert  Shacuchlss  Easy  In 
Tile  Islands  — all  have  distinct  Iden- 
tities and  prohahiy  would  have 
failed  wit  In  ml  them. 

Such  euherence  may  in*  a support 
or  a st  rail  jacket,  which  neither 
r»*«td»*r  nor  author  is  likely  to  know 
at  l lie  lime.  Both  Marilyn  Sides's 
Tlie  Island  Uf  Hie  Mupniuker's 
Wife  ami  Brad  Watson's  l^ust  Days 
Of  Tlie  Dog-Men  have  conceits  that 
pull  tin*  stories  closer  Ingel  her.  like 
kids  in  a family  photo.  The  photo 
may  have  been  taken  to  affirm  the 
family  bond,  but  the  unsentimental 
reader  may  note  that  sonic  of  the 
kids  look  more  interesting  than  oth- 
ers. 

Hie  characters  in  Sides's  stories 
are  uriited  in  their  tiassiun  for  ar- 
cane  collections:  maps,  beads,  kites, 
Mayan  pottery.  Her  stories,  dense 
with  learning  and  charged  with  cu- 
riosity, ably  convey  the  intellectual 
excitement  of  mapniaking  or  ar- 
chaeology and  have  moreover  a 
kind  of  ontological  fixity;  They  are 
engagedly.  knouily  about  some- 
thing in  a way  that  short  stories  are 
not  generally  asked  to  be. 

In  the  title  story,  the  map  dealer’s 
trip  to  Amsterdam  to  pursue  a set  of 
exceptional  maps  culminates  in  a 
description  of  & superlative  work  by 
the  17th-century  map  illuminator 
Margarethe  Blaeu.  The  map  con- 
tains an  imaginary  island  off 
Venezuela  that  the  artist  has  added 
by  hand:  Studied  closely,  it  proves 
to  be  a cunning  piece  of  trompc 
ioeU,  with  the  island's  contours 
forming  the  silhouette  of  an  em- 
bracing couple.  It  is  a lovely  conceit, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  in  (he  book, 
and  tlu*  fact  that  Sides  is  less  suc- 
cessful in  linking  this  image  with 
the  map  dealer's  interest  in  the 
map's  disheveled  owner  does  nut 
detract  from  ils  charm. 

Sides  is,  in  fact,  weaker  in  her  for- 
mal const  ruction  than  in  depicting 
ifu*  excitement  of  her  characters'  | 
vocations.  She  sometimes  employs  , 
dubious  tricks,  such  ns  withholding  I 
her  pint  agonist's  name  or  (ns  with 
the  inaji  dealer,  DescutesO  being 
heavy-handed  In  ils  furmiikition.  In 
three  »f  the  four  short  stories.  Sides 
rings  dmvn  a conclusion  wilh  a 


burst  of  figurative  language  — of 
smoke  and  mirrors,  really  — that 
leaves  the  reader  uncertain  as  to 
what  has  actually  happened. 

"The  Master  of  the  Pink  Glyphs," 
is  a short  novel  about  a bereaved 
woman  who  joins  an  architectural 
dig  in  Guatemala  and  finds  self- 
fulfillment  in  becoming  a skilled 
drawer  of  Maya  pottery.  It  attempts, 
rather  daringly,  to  combine  literary 
showmanship  with  architectural 
verisimilitude,  with  mured  results. 
The  early  scries  of  letters  between 
the  lovers  forces  Sides  into  a rather 
strained  exercise  in  virtuosity  in 
creating  a new  pet  name  for  every 
salutation  and  signature,  since  she 
wishes  not  to  disclose  either  dial-ac- 
tor’s first  name.  The  author  is  per- 
haps too  much  on  her  protagonist's 
side  — her  Ingenuousness  and  dedi- 
cation are  rather  glibly  contrasted 
with  (he  smug  knowingness  of 
others  — and  Iut  spiritual  regener- 
ation consequently  (wutjikcs  some- 
what of  the  quality  of  n fairy  tale. 

Brad  Watson's  Last  Days  OfTlie  f 
Dog-Men  offers  n much  narrower 
aperture:  His  stories  focus  on  (lie 
relations  between  people  and  their 
dogs  — hunting  dogs,  beloved  pets, 
a troublesome  stray.  Such  a high 
concept  sounds  like  the  premise  for 
comedy,  and  indeed  several  of  Wat-  i 
son’s  stories  are  either  droll  or  hilar-  I 
ious.  In  the  title  story,  after  the 
protagonist's  wife  discovers  his  af- 
fair, he  goes  to  ground  in  an  espe- 
cially seedy  bachelor  household: 
"The  far  min  him*  is  a wreck  floating 
on  tin*  edge  of  a big  untended  jmx- 
ttire  where  the  only  activities  arc 
the  occasional  sriuwlron  ol  Haring 
birds  dropping  from  sight  into  the 
tall  grass,  ami  the  creation  of  ran- 
dom geometric  paths  the  nosc-tlown 
dugs  make  tracking  the  birds." 

THERE,  dogs  are  used  as  a 
gauge  uf  hum, ins'  ‘siqjfri«<iicy 
l«  nature,  in  it  necessarily  ac- 
curately. One  of  die  protagonist's 
housemates  discourses  on  the  quali- 
ties that  can  make  a dog  "no  better 
than  a dog"  and  not  fit  to  coine  in- 
doors, but  tlie  protagonist  yearns 
for  the  “order  and  clarity"  of  a dog’s 
, life.  “Humans  are  aware  of  very  lit- 
tle. it  seems  to  me,  the  artificial 
I brainy  side  o!  life,  the  worries  and 
bills  and  the  mechanisms  of  jobs, 

| the  doltish  psychologies  we've 
placed  over  our  lives  like  a stencil.  A 
| clog  keeps  his  life  simple  and  un- 
adorned. He  is  who  he  is,  and  his 
I only  task  Is  to  assert  this." 

None  of  the  other  stories  works 
quite  so  well  as  this  one.  In  "The 
Wake"  the  protagonist  must  deal 
with  a stray  dog  that  died  under  his 
house  and  is  beginning  to  decay. 
His  problems  are  compounded 
when  he  rakes  receipt  of  a crate  that 
proves  to  contain  his  estranged 
wife,  who  sent  herself  by  UPS  from 
New  Orleans  in  order  to  have  a seri- 
ous talk.  She  remains  in  the  box, 
however,  and  offers  criticisms  of 
him  from  within  as  he  nttenipts  to 
entertain  dinner  guests.  This  low- 
affect  venture  into  Frederick 
Hurt  hoi  me  territory  reads  crisply 
hut  fails  finally  tu  resonate:  Wt*  mi- 
tiers  land  that  a pnrallel  is  being 
drawn  between  the  wife  and  the  dog 
but  are  nut  sure  what  t«»  make  of  it. 

Hmd  Wilson's  stories  are  notable 
for  l lu'Ii*  verbal  energy,  Marilyn 
Sides’s  stories  for  their  curiosity  and 
engagement  with  the  world.  Energy 
anti  curiosity  are  crucial  virtues;  lit- 
erary polish  can  be  learned.  If  nei- 
ther writer  con  yet  he  enllcri  fully 
accomplished,  l would  nonetheless 
read  more  stories  by  either  of  them. 
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When  East  Meets  Mideast 


8haahl  Tharoor 

GPENHEART 
By  A.  B.Yahoshua 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew  by 
Dalya  Bllu 

Doubleday.  498  pp.  $24.95 

OPEN  HEART  is  the  latest  novel 
of  the  distinguished  Israeli 
writer  A.B.  Yeliosliua,  who  has  won 
every  conceivable  literary  award  in 
his  homeland.  In  its  nearly  500 
pages  Open  Heart  provides  ample 
evidence  of  Yehoshua’s  command  of 
his  metier:  The  novel  flows  power- 
fully in  fluent,  confident,  yet  simple 
prose;  U has  a compelling  story  line 
and  vividly  drawn  characters;  and  it 
is  infused  with  a big  and  serious 
theme,  the  nature  of  love  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  also  a novel  about  two  coun- 
tries, Israel  and  India  — an  Israel  no 
foreigner  would  recognize  and  an 
India  only  a foreigner  would  recog- 
nize. Yelmsliuu's  Israel  is  a land 
without  terrorism,  where  no  one  en- 
counters a Palestinian  or  discusses 
politics,  and  where  for  500  pages 
there  is  not  even  a whisper  of  the 
existential  fear  that  outsiders  imag- 
ine tu  he  an  inescapable  part  of  tlu? 
daily  reality.  Ibis  is  fine;  It  helps  the 
author  focus  on  the  intensely 


personal  emotions  and  acts  that  are 
the  concern  of  his  fiction.  His  India, 
however,  is  where  my  problem  as  a 
reviewer  lies. 

The  story  of  the  novel  is  simple 
enough.  Benjamin  ("Beiyy")  Rubin, 
a bright  young  doctor  at  a modern 
private  hospital  in  Tel  Aviv,  learns  at 
the  start  of  the  book  that  he  will  not 
be  selected  for  the  surgeon's  posi- 
tion he  had  hoped  for.  He  is  instead 
offered  a trip  to  India  with  the  hospi- 
tal’s administrative  director,  Lazar, 
and  his  wife,  Don,  who  wish  him  to 
help  them  bring  their  dangerously 
ill  daughter,  Einat,  back  to  Israel.  In 
the  course  of  the  trip,  the  young 
doctor  observes  the  suffocating  in- 
tensity of  the  dependence  and  affec- 
tion that  bind  the  older  couple  to 
each  other.  He  then  falls  impossibly 
in  love  with  die  “overweight,  mid- 
dle-tiged"  Dori. 

On  their  return  to  Israel  with  the 
now  restored  Final.  Benjy  pursues 
his  passion  by  renting  an  apartment 
from  Dori.  Almost  to  protect  lus  il- 
licit love,  he  marries  Miehaela,  an 
intense  young  woman  who  hail 
befriended  Einat  in  India.  As  the 
novel  unfolds  over  the  next  two 
years,  Yehoshua  candidly  explores 
each  of  Beiyy's  relationships — with 
Lazar,  whose  patronage  he  needs 
and  whose  wife  he  loves;  wilh  Dori, 
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for  whom  his  lust  is  overpowering, 
with  Miehaela  and  their  daughter! 
Shiva,  whose  name  is  sinmltane 
ously  that  of  the  Hindu  god  of  de- 
struction and  the  Hebrew  word  for 
“return,''  and  with  his  parents  and 
colleagues, 

Yehoshua  is  a writer  with  a re- 
markable command  of  the  emo- 
tional and  practical  details  of  which 
life  is  made,  and  under  his  omni- 
scient gaze  each  character,  each  re- 
lationship is  both  delicately  and 
deeply  etched.  Open  Heart  is  an  as- 
tonishing work  about  love  in  all  its 
forms. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  all  it 
seeks  to  be-  With  India  as  its  plat- 
form and  backdrop,  the  novel  also 
seeks  to  explore  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul;  its  characters  are  con- 
stantly debating  whether  souls  exist 
and  whether  they  can  migrate  into 
other  bodies,  a possibility  for  which 
death  is  apparently  not  always  a 
prior  requirement. 

But  it  is  hard  to  accept  the  autho- 
rial confusion  that  has  the  Buddhist 
Miehaela  declare  that  "there's  no 
such  thing  as  a sou!"  and  then  be 
enthralled  when  her  husband 
claims  to  be  possessed  by  another's 
(“an  ethereal  idea  from  the  India 
she  so  adored  and  longed  for"). 

There  comes  the  question  of  die 
reviewer's  subjectivity.  Would  this 
matter  to  a non-Indian  reader?  My 
problem  is  that  Yehoshun's  accom- 
plishment ns  a psychological  novel- 
ist is  diminished  in  my  eyes  by  his 
despoliatiun  of  die  integrity  of  a for- 
eign culture.  There  is  a crucial 
blood  transfusion  early  in  the  novel 
which  provides  for  me  a damning 
metaphor  — for  Yehoshua  seems  to 
have  drawn  just  enough  blood  from 
India  tu  serve  his  fictional  purposes, 
in  a procedure  that  is  hurtful  l«i  die 
dunoraiul  arguably  unnecessary  for 
(!u*  recipient.  In  this  exploitative 
process,  the  emotional  structures 
and  imaginative  impact  of  the  novel 
are,  fur  me,  fatally  undermined. 

1 can  only  hope  Him  others  less 
troubled  by  this  will  find  greater 
satisfaction  in  what  is,  despite  this 
flaw,  n considerable  work  of  art. 


Finding  a Way  Towards  Peace  in  Belfast 


Peter  Finn  j 

THETROUBLES  " | 

Ireland*  Ordeal  1966- 1996  and  I 

The  Search  tor  Peace 
By  Tim  Pat  Coogan 
Roberts  Rinehart.  472  pp.  $29.95 

IT  IS  difficult,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army’s  heinous 
bombing  campaign  and  the  thug- 
gery of  the  Protestant  Orange 
Order  in  Catholic  neighborhoods, 
to  look  back  with  dispassion  at  the 
slow,  tortuous  road  to  an  Irish 
cease-fire  and  its  failure.  The  silenc- 
ing of  the  guns  created  a rare 
moment  in  Irish  history  when  rec- 
onciliation might  have  rooted  in  the 
stony  ground  of  sectarian  hatred. 
Tlie  period  ended  in  February  when 
an  IRA  bomb  at  Canary  Wharf  in 
I.ondnn  all  bul  devastnted  the  frag- 
ile — and  in  Ireland  nhvnys  treach- 
erous — politics  of  compromise. 

However  difficult,  (hough,  an  ac- 
counting of  rank  political  failures 
during  the  17-monlh  cease-fire  is 
necessary,  in  Tim  Pat  Congou's  ac- 
count, the  primary  political  failure 
lies  with  (lu*  British  government. 
Writing  witli  a clear  nationalist  per- 
spective, Coogan,  a leading  Irish 
journalist  and  historian,  despairs  of 
the  British  failure  to  move  quickly 
to  all-party  talks,  which  foundered 
on  the  issue  of  when  nnd  how  the 
IRA  should  disarm. 


Neither  the  British  government 
nor  the  Protestant  Unionist  commu- 
nity can  be  expected  to  negotiate 
with  an  IRA  that  will  not  disarm 
until  there  has  been  an  end  to  nego- 
tiations. Similarly,  the  IRA  cannot  be 
expected  to  immediately  disarm  in 
advance  of  any  negotiations  because 
this  can  only  be  read  as  surrender. 
Between  those  two  positions,  the 
British  government  did  not  estab- 
lish a middle  ground. 

In  the  end,  elements  within  the 
IRA  saw  only  sophistry  and  re- 
treated from  the  path  that  the  lead- 
ership of  its  political  wing,  Sinn 
Fein,  was  frying  to  clear.  Whether 
the  British  government,  given  the 
bombings,  can  surmount  its  under- 
standable loathing  for  the  IRA,  even 
if  there  is  another  cease-fire,  is  un- 
knowable. And  The  Troubles,  most 
of  which  was  written  before  the  first 
bomb  exploded,  ends  just  as  these 
questions  become  critical. 

Much  of  Coogan's  book,  unfortu- 
nately, is  taken  up  with  recounting 
the  long  history  of  the  conflict,  a 
story  already  well-told  elsewhere, 
and  without  the  tone  of  nationalist 
grievance  too  evident  here. 

Still,  when  he  finally  gets  around 
to  it,  Coogan  provides  a worthy  ac- 
count of  the  guarded,  riuanced  evo- 
lution in  Sinn  Fein's  thinking,  away 
from  its  blind  belief  that  Britain,  not 
Ihe  Unionist  community,  was  the 
obstacle  to  a United  Ireland  and  to- 


ward n realization  that  political 
structures  may  evolve*  from  negotia- 
tions that  fall  short  of  Ihe  old  dream 
of  unity. 

Whether  the  Unionist  community 
can  believe  that  the  peace  process  is 
not  u Trojan  Horse  and  accept 
something  other  than  an  internal  so- 
lution remains  an  untested  proposi- 
turn.  Tli ere  has  to  be  a return  to 
negotiations.  And  there  is  no  sense 
in  Coogan's  book  how  far  Unionists 
might  travel  to  new  structures, 
short  of  a United  Ireland. 

That,  in  fact,  is  the  great  weak- 
ness in  Coogan's  book.  He  has  little 
or  no  sympathy  for  Unionist  sensi- 
tivities or  fears.  His  sources  do  al- 
most nothing  to  help  him  develop  a 
sense  of  their  thinking  behind  th? 
predictable  public  posturing. 

Coogan,  writing  an  epilogue  m 
early  1996,  remains  .optimistic,  per- 
haps unduly  so  given  recent  events. 

He  says  the  logjam  can  be  broken 
only  by  President  Clinton.  But  the 
logjam,  while  hot  entirely  of  its  cre- 
ation, is  the  IRA's,  to  break,  by  . 
restoring  the  cease-fire  and  commit'  o 
ting  to  a reasonable . disarmament  | 
process.  Such  a move  will  have  to  g 
be  followed,  quickly  this, time,, by 
determined  British  effort  to  include 
Sinn  Fein  in  talks  and  outlast  foe . % 
probable  obduracy  of.  loyalists-  | 
Maybe  then,  in  the  words  of  the ; 5 
poet  Seamus  Heaney,  hope  apd  lus-  ® 
tory  can  rhyme. 
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Too  much  democracy 
can  be  bad  for  you 


Rlohard  Thomas 


WHEN  East  Germans  tore 
down  the  Berlin  Wall  in 
1989,  a new  global  truth 
seemed  to  have  been  established: 
democracy  and  economic  prosper- 
ity are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

Sure,  the  demonstrators  who 
washed  away  the  communist 
regimes  of  eastern  Europe  wanted 
democracy.  But  they  wanted  it,  at 
least  in  part,  because  they  hoped 
Big  Macs,  denim  and  Nike  trainers 
would  follow  in  its  wake.  The 
world's  most  successful  economies 
were  also  democracies. 

But  this  year,  virtually  unnoticed, 
nations  west  of  the  old  wall  have 
been  ditching  this  apparently  cnsL- 
iroti  rule.  I-ast  week,  .lean-ljic 
Dehaene,  the  Belgian  prime  minister, 
assumed  exix'iitive  power  tu  raise 
taxes,  cut  benefits  and  set  wage 
levels  without  prior  consultation, 
Tlie  reason  for  the  emergency 
measures  is  that  Belgium  is  way 
outside  tlie  Maastricht  criteria  for 
joining  a single  currency  — and 
desperately  wants  to  be  in  the  club. 
Even  those  who  warned  that  the 
European  Monetary  Union  project 
would  erode  national  democratic 
rights  cannot  have  imagined  such 
an  early  reverse. 

List  spring,  the  Italians  — who 
also  want  to  be  in  the  European  core 
— held  elections  in  which  the  propor- 
tional element  was  diluted.  The  re- 
sulting Olive  Tree  Alliance  is 
enforcing  collective  cabinet  responsi- 
bility for  the  first  lime  In  living  mem- 
ory. Last  week  saw  monthly  inflation 
fall  for  the  first  time  in  25  years. 

A new  truth  is  emerging:  too 
much  democracy  makes  for  bad 


economics.  Politicians  and  econo- 
mists are  reluctant  to  come  clean 
about  this.  In  the  Western  political 
lexicon,  motherhood  and  apple  pie 
rank  way  below  democracy. 

But  there  is  mounting  evidence 
that  political  freedoms  do,  at  some 
point,  compromise  economic 
progress.  In  an  article  for  tile  new 
Journal  of  Economic  Growth*.  Har- 
vard economist  Robert  Barra  con- 
cludes that  economic  growth  rates 
are  negatively  associated,  albeit  < 
weakly,  with  greater  democracy. 

Surveying  100  countries  between 
19(30  and  1990,  he  shows  that  while 
economic  freedoms  — free  mar- 
kets, rule  of  law.  strong  properly 
rights  nnd  limited  corruption  — are 
powerful  determinants  of  growth 
rates,  political  freedoms  appear  to 
have  tin*  opposite  effect.  Although 
some  democracy  is  better  than 
none,  lots  of  democracy  — more 
frequent  votes,  at  more  levels,  on 
more  issues  — is  worse  than  sumo. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  is 
so.  First,  voters  want  to  feel  goud 
now,  not  tomorrow.  Even  if  at  some 
level  we  know  a recession  Is  neces- 
sary, we  would  rather  pul  it  off.  And 
because  politicians  know  this,  the 
economy  is  run  in  line  with  our 
short-term,  greetly  wishes. 

This  is  tlie  argument  that  under- 
pins calls  for  independent  central 
bnnks.  Because  politicians  will  be 
under  pressure  to  deliver  short-run 
growth,  they  neglect  inflation  — ■ 
and  rising  inflation  puts  die  brakes 
on  longer-term  expansion. 

Of  course,  those  who  want  to  take 
monetary  policy  out  of  the  hands  of 
elected  politicians  never  dare  to 
frame  their  arguments  like  this. 

Professor  William  Keech,  whose 
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latest  bonk**  was  u precursor  to  Mr 
Barro's  research,  supports  indepen- 
dence for  central  bnnks.  He  denies 
his  stance  is  undemocratic. 
"Democracy  covers  a wide  constel- 
lation of  forms,  in  which  ofociorales 
play  n meaningful  role,"  he  says. 

'I  his  is  hokum.  Democracy  does 
lake  many  forms.  But  the  starting 
point  of  any  definition  is  die  capa- 
city uf  a universal  electorate  to 
throw  out  those  they  believe  to  have 
fouled  up.  We  can  do  this  to  politi- 
cians who  decide  monetary  policy. 
We  can't  do  it  to  unelected  central 
bankers.  Independent  centra]  banks 
are  less  democratic.  QED. 


Tire  real  puiut  that  proponents  of 
central  bank  indt-i  wild  once  make  is 
that  the*  kiss  of  some  democracy  is 
worth  it,  b« -cause  of  the  improve- 
ment in  economic  prospects. 

Tlierc  in  no  shame  in  making  this 
choice,  so  lung  ns  it  is  clear  nntl  nut 
befuddled  by  arguments  about  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  democracy.  People 
can  choose  to  give  up  some  uf  their 
democratic  power  in  exchange  for 
something  else.  The  Bundesbank, 
probably  the  least  accountable  cen- 
tral bank  in  the  world,  is  whole- 
heartedly supported  by  a population 
among  whom  the  scars  of  pre-war 
hyper-inflation  still  run  deep. 


Too  much  democracy  votes  to 
mess  things  up.  But  there  is  another 
reason  why  Mr  Barro  found  a per-  , 
verse  relationship  between  demo-  I 
cracy  and  growth:  purer  forms  of 
democracy  allow  politicians  mess 
things  up.  Countries  with  constitu- 
tional structures  that  disperse  power 
between  legislatures,  between  cen- 
tral, local  and  regional  government, 
and  between  parties  have  a poor 
economic  record,  the  research  by 
Mr  Barro  and  Prof  Keech  suggests. 
Hence  Italy's  retreat  from  pure  pro- 
portionality, and  Belgium’s  U-turn. 

Tough,  unpopular  decisions  are 
harder  to  make  when  the  support  uf 
a number  of  players  is  needed.  As 
Prof  Keech  snys:  "ft  is  impossible, 
by  definition,  for  lots  of  people  tu 
bite  a bullet,  at  the  same  time." 

By  contrast,  die  "Westminster" 
style  of  democracy  — with  first-past- 
thc-post  elections  and  strung  cent  ml 
executive  control,  seems  to  be  associ- 
ated with  ;t  belter  long-nm  pouiomk- 
performance.  One  reason  Ihe  UK 
probably  doesn't  need  an  indi-ix'ii- 
dent  cent  ral  bunk  is  that  it  is  a less  de- 
mocratic cniintry  in  the  first  place  — 
tlu*  insulation  is  built  into  ih<*  system. 

*11ie  implications  lor  British  poli- 
tics are  painfully  clear.  There  is  an 
empirically  proven  trade-off  be- 
tween democracy  anil  pios|H*riiy  in 
industrialised  countries.  And.  given 
the  choice,  most  voters  would  al- 
most certainly  go  for  faster  growth, 
not  a hit  more  democracy. 

Tony  Blair  has  already  watered 
down  sume  uf  LihourV  plan-,  fin 
devolution  — and  looks  to  Is*  cool- 
ing on  HR.  If  he  is  sin  ions  ahum 
shifting  the  economy  on  to  a high- 
skill.  high-investment  path,  this  is  a 
good  sign.  He  will  have  to  keep  th<* 
levers  of  power  within  his  uwn 
reach  — even  if  that  gue»  against 
his  democratic  instincts.  Labour  is 
inlo  lough  choices: here  is  a beauty. 


' Kluwer  Academia  Publishers,  101 
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Buying  back  is  no  investment 


Heather  Connon 

looks  at  how  a sign  of 
management  failure 
has  become  a symbol 
of  corporate  virility  in 
the  short-sighted  City 

FORGET  mega-takeovers,  trophy 
headquarters  or  fleets  of  jets; 
the  latest  symbol  of  corporate 
virility  is  the  share  buy-back.  It  has 
become  the  vogue  for  companies  to 
shrink  capital  bases  rather  than 
expand  corporate  empires. 

Already  this  year  more  than 
$3.4  billion  worth  of  shares  has  been 
bought  back  by  companies  ranging 
from  RJB  Mining  to  NatWest,  which 
recently  chipped  in  with  $699  mil- 
lion. That  is  already  more  than  foe 
$3  billion  total  In  1995  and  Klelnwort 
Benson  estimates  buy-backs  for  foe 
year  could  reach  $5.4  billion  as  ma- 
ture industries  such  as  banking,  fi- 
nancial services  and  retailing  start 
to  throw  off  surplus  cash. 

The  City  loves  it  What  was  once 
dismissed  as  a sign  of  management 
failure  is  now  celebrated  as  a symbol 
of  great  success,  and  any  company 
whose  balance  sheet  even  hints  at 
surplus  caBh  Is  urged  to  join  the 
trend.  Companies  extol  earnings  pejr 
share,  dividend  potential  and  cost  of 
capital.  Investors  — many  of  whorfj 
can  reclaim  a tax  credit  on  the  shares 
they  sell,  boosting  their  proceeds  by 
a quarter --rub  their  handB  In  glee. ; 


“If  companies  are  buying  back 
their  own  shares,  at  least  they  are 
investing  in  something  they  should 
know  a bit  about,”  said  David 
Rough,  investment  director  of  Legal 
& General. 

But  what  about  the  effect  on  cor- 
porate Britain?  Handing  cash  back 
to  shareholders  does  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  economy.  Surely  it  would 
be  better  to  invest  in  building  for 
foe  future  — and,  given  Britain's 
rather  poor  record  of  investment, 
any  additional  funds  would  be  grate- 
fully received.  Companies  that  buy 
back  their  shares  insist  they  are  In- 
vesting, too,  its  just  there  are  not 
enough  projects  available  with  foe 
required  rate  of  return. 

Tlie  best  example  of  that  Is 
Reutera,  which  started  foe  buy-out 
trend  with  a $544  million  repurchase 
in  1993  and  is  considering  a similar 
move  this  year.  It  is  spending  heavily 
— In  1995  more  than  $775  million  on 
research,  capital  Investment  and  ac- 
quisitions — though  it  managed  to 
increase  Its  cash  balances  by  more 
than  $465  million,  to  $1.3  billion. 

Barclays,  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ponents of  buy-backs,  was  expected 
to  do  its  third  following  Interim  re- 
sults last  week.  But  it  has  a slightly 
different  , reason.  Chief  executive 
Martin  Taylor  is  determined  that 
foe  bank  be  disciplined  In  Its  use  of 
capital.  Even  the  blunt  Mr  ThylOr  is 
too  polite  to  Bay  so  directly,  but  he 
wants  to  avold:a  repeat  of  the  1980s 
disaster,  where  a $1.4  billion  righto 
Issue  In  1988  was  splurged  on  prop- 


erty lending,  leading  to  a $375  mil- 
lion loss  and  a slashed  dividend  in 
1992. 

That  is  a graphic  example  of  one 
of  the  problems  with  capital  invest- 
ment: companies  are  not  very  good 
at  it  Legal  & General's  Mr  Rough 
blames  management  for  setting  too- 
high  targets.  "Companies  aim  for  25 
or  30  per  cent  returns,  then  Identify 
four  projects  which  can  achieve 
that  In  fact,  if  they  Bre  lucky  one 
achieves  20  per  cent  and  the  others 
fail,  so  the  overall  return  is  some- 
thing like  9 per  cenL  But  if  they  set  | 
a more  reasonable  rate  of  return, 
say  12  or  13  per  cent,  they  could 
choose  more  projects  which  would 
he  more  likely  to  succeed.  The  over- 
all return  to  foe  business  could  be 
that  much  greater." 

Paul  Temple  of  the  London  Busi- 
ness School,  who  is  carrying  out 
work  on  competitiveness  with  his 
Warwick  colleague  Simon  Peck, 
says  too  much  of  Britain's  Invest-, 
ment  is  aimed  at  cutting  costs  and 
lowering  prices,  rather  than  for 
technological  edge  or  long-term 
benefits.  That  means  it  gets  far  less 
benefit  from  Investment  than  coun- 
tries such  as  Japan  and  the  US. 

Why  companies  set  themselves 
such  high  Investment  hurdles  is  not 
ejear,  Mr  Rough  believes  it  may  be 
that  projects  have  failed  so  often 
managements  feel  they  have  to 
compensate.  As  likely,  however,  1b 
that  it  Is  a reaction  to  foe  boom-to- 
bust  history  of  foe  British  economy, 
exacerbated  by  the  short-term  na- 


ture of  most  directors’  remunera- 
tion contracts. 

Certainly  there  is  little  sign  com- 
panies are  reducing  their  target 
rates  of  return  to  take  account  of  the 
more  stable  growth  and  lower  infla- 
tion both  foe  Government  and  foe 
Opposition  say  will  continue.  That  Is 
partly  because  managers  have  long 
memories;  they  need  more  than  a 
few  years  of  stability  to  be  per- 
suaded that  British  policy-makers 
have  changed  their  spots.  Real 
interest  rates,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
remain  alarmingly  high. 

Even  so-called  long-term  incen- 
tive plans  can  cover  only  a three- 
year  period  and  will  be  geared  to 
increases  In  earnings  and  share 
prices  — both  of  which  are  far  more 
easily  Influenced  by  short-term 
fixes  than  long-term  investment. 

Professor  Peter  Molzer  of  Leeds 
University  business  school  says  his 
research  shows  the  only  thing  com- 
panies cling  to  consistently  is  their 
dividend  payments.  He  found  that 
companies,  and  institutional  in- 
vestors believe  they  are  being  as- 
sessed mainly  for  short-term 
results.  Fund  managers'  Investment 
performance  Is  monitored  quar- 
terly, and  they  tend  to  prefer  compa- 
nies that  produce  consistent  results. 

Company  managements  are 
judged  by  daily  Bhare-price  move- 
ments, or  half-yearly  profits  perfor- 
mance, giving  them,  a disincentive 
to  take  risks. 

'That  adds  to  Ihe  attraction  of 
acquisitions,1'  tadd  Mr  Molzer.  "If  you 
have  to  set  up  a factory  somewhere, 
It  could,  take  at  least  five  years  before 
it  starts  to  produce  any.  return." 


Acquisitions,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  instant  results.  Cost-cutting 
from  integrating  head  offices,  dos- 
ing factories  and  shedding  employ- 
ees are  quickly  translated  into 
higher  profits,  so  who  cares  about 
strategic  fit  and  long-term  growth? 

Take  last  week's  $206  million  pur- 
chase of  the  Pelican  restaurant  chain 
by  Whitbread.  Pelican's  founders, 
with  far  less  financial  muscle  than 
Whitbread,  managed  to  assemble  100 
restaurants  from  a standing  start  just 
over  six  years  ago.  Instead  of  build- 
ing a chain  Itself,  Whitbread  opted 
to  buy  Pelican,  paying  $155  million 
more  than  Pelican  has  invested  in 
the  assets.  — The  Observer 
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20  APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


The  University  of  Auckland 

Lectureships  in  Poiitical  Studies 

Tha  Department  of  Political  Studies  has  16  academic  staff  plus  a further  17  tutora,  2 secretaries  and  2 
research  assistants.  The  Department  offers  a wide  range  of  courses  for  the  thros-year  8A  degree 
Including  first  year  courses  in  New  Zeeland  politics,  political  philosophy,  international  relations  and 
comparative  politics.  Options  are  more  specialised  at  advanced  I avals.  Postgraduate  teaching  includes 
the  MA,  which  is  taken  over  two  years  and  includes  papers  and  an  optional  thesis.  There  Bre  at  present 
fifteen  students  doing  MA  theses  and  twenty-three  PhD  Btudanta.  Tha  Department  also  has  an  extensive 
print  and  audiovisual  archive. 

Applications  are  Invited  for  two  vacant  Lectureships. 

Lectureship  in  Political  Communications/Media  Politics 

Vacancy  UAC.765 

Applicants  should  have  a PhD  or  equivalent,  published  work  and  preferably  some  experience  of 
university  teaching.  Thoy  should  have  as  an  academic  specialty  madia  politics/political  communication 
snd  bo  able  to  demonstrate  methodological  skills  suitable  Tor  research  into  (he  impact  of  the  mass 
media.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  an  interdisciplinary  focus  and  with  quantitative 
methodological  skills  for  and  interest  in  research  at  tha  intersection  of  the  mass  media,  the  maBS  public 
and  political  policy-making. 

Lectureship  in  Japanese  Politics  & International 
Relations 

Vacancy  U AC. 7 07 

Applicants  should  have  a PhD  and  experience  In  teaching  at  all  levels  in  a University  Bailing.  They  should 
have  as  academic  special  idea  the  government,  politics  and  political  economy  of  Japan  and  either 
International  Relations  or  Global  Political  Economy  or  International  Security. 

Commencing  salary  per  annum  will  be  NZ$42,500  - NZ$5 1,500. 

Conditions  & Procedures  for  All  Vacancies 

Further  information  and  Conditions  of  Appointment  should  In  obtained  from  the  Appointments 
Department,  Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities.  36  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF 
I tel.  0171  367  6572  ext.  206;  faxOWI  613  3055;  email:  appls@acu.ac.uk);  or  from  tire  Academic 
Appointments  Office,  University  of  Auckland,  Private  Bag  92019,  Auckland,  New  Zeeland  (tel.  [64  9]  373 
7599  Extn.  5790;  fax  [64  9]  373  7023;  Email;  appointments@8UcWand.ac.nl).  Information  may  also  be 
found  anht|p'J/www.auckland.ac.nz/poi/depLhim.  Three  copies  of  applications  must  reach  the  Registrar 
by  18  September  1996. 

Please  quote  Vacancy  Number  in  all  correspondence 
WBN1COLL  REGISTRAR 


The  University  has  an  equal  opportunities 
policy  and  welcomes  applications  from  all 
qualified  persons 


HelpAge  International  Is  a network  ol  over  40  non- 
government organisations  working  with  disadvantaged 
older  people  world-wide.  As  Mozambique  enters  its 
fourth  year  of  peace,  the  HAI  Tele  Resettlement 
Programme  In  Tale  Province.  Northern  Mozambique  has 
moved  inlo  a Community  Development  phase.  We  now 
seek  a Programme  Co-ordinator  lor  this  project. 
Applicants  should  have  an  understanding  of  development 
Issues  and  the  current  economic  situation  in 
Mozambique  and  at  ieasl  2 years'  experience  in 
community  development  and  income  generation 
programmes.  A background  in  management, 
administration  and  budgeting  Is  necessary,  and  lluency 
In  written  English  is  essential.  A working  knowledge  of 
Portugese  and  a local  language  such  as  Nhungue  or 
Shona  would  be  advantageous. 

This  is  a one  year  conlract  which  ran  he  renewed.  For  an 
Information  pack  and  details  ol  haw  to  apply  please  telephone 
Myviel  Chu  on  -»44  171  253  0253  or  lax  her  your  CV  on 
<44 171  253  0396.  Closing  date;  9thSeplember  1996. 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL,  ESL  orTESOL  by  Distance  Learning 

AH  niauNjfi.nilBlCtl  ttc.trd.FAOM  £240  ill  mUoiuIi.  any  roilrtcnd#  Worfdvrirf* 
Also:  ESP  Butin  an  Engllth  (TEACH  Sutlnatt.  Situ  ar Technical  toff}. 
Curt  TEFL  (Man  agonic  nt)  for  xkilfad  EFL  tuff.  Pmtpectui  from; 

ILC.  12  Rutland  Square.  Edinburgh.  EH  I 2BB 
Tel/Fax  01159  720440  (UK) 
mall:  100665-50 


Community 

Development 

Programme 

Co-ordinator 

Mozambique 

£14,843p.a. 


campuierM.com 
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TeachingTEFL  as  a VSO  volunteer  is  a once-ln -a- lifetime  experience  - at  any  time  in 
life.  We  need  teachers  with  either: 

• a TEFL  qualification  with  over  4 years'  good  classroom  experience  or  • a BA  degree, 
TEFL  qualification,  and  over  6 mouths'  experience.  Current  opportunities  include; 


Requests  for  volunteers  to  work  in  provincial 
Teachers  Colleges  with  under-graduate 
trainee  teachers  and  fellow  teaching  staff  to 
upgrade  communicative  language  skills, 
develop  methodology  and  EFL  materials.  BA. 
TER  & one  year’s  experience. 


Various  requests  to  teach  English  at 
vocational  colleges  and  to  local  officials. 
Range  of  experience  required. 


TEFL  teachers,  with  a minimum  of  one 
year’s  experience,  needed  to  leach 
methodology  and  lecture  in  EFL  at  tertiary 
level. 


English  Language  Resource  Centre  Co- 
ordinators required  in  rural  Nepal; 
experience  of  curriculum'and  materials 
development  an  advantage. Two  years' 
teaching  experience  essential. 


We  also  have  requests  for  TEFL  teachers  in  Mongolia,  Pakistan  and  Cambodia,  as  well 
as  secondary  level  English  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  to  work  in  over  20  countries. 

As  well  as  the  appropriate  qualifications  and  experience,  it  is  also  essential  to  hare  the 
right  personal  qualities.  These  include  cultural  sensitivity,  commitment-  and  a sense  of 
humour.  You  should  also  be  aged  between  20-70  without  dependants,  able  io  spend  up 
to  two  years  overseas  working  for  a modest  living  allowance,  and  have  unrestricted  right 
of  re-emry  into  the  IJK. 

APPLY  NOW  FOR  EARLY  1997  DEPARTURE.  Please  note:  you  may  be  required  to 
attend  interview  and  training  at  your  own  expense. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form,  please  send  a brief  summary  of  your 
qualifications  and  work  experience  - quoting  ref  GW  - to:  Atha  Murphy,  VSO  Enquiries 
Unit,  3 1 7 Putney  Bridge  Road,  London  SW 1 5 2PN. 

Or  call  0 1 8 1 -7BO  1 3 3 1 . Internet  Address:  http:/ /www.oneworld.org/vso/ 


vsc| 

ajy 


VSO  enables  men  and  women  <o  work  alongside  people  In  poorer 
countries  In  order  io  share  skills,  build  capabilities  and  promote 
international  understanding  and  action,  tn  the  pursuit  of  a more 
equitable  world 

Charily  no.  313757 


HelpAge 


INTERNATIONAL 


RFAX 


Programme  Coordinator 

Baaed  In  Cubal,  Angola  Salary:  £14,870  p.a 
UK  non-taxabta  + allowance  of  £5,386  p.a.  + accommodation 
Contract:  1 year  (possibly  renewable  for  1 year) 

Oxfam  Is  seeking  a Programme  Coordinator  fluent  spokan  Portuguese  or  Spanish  and 

to  lead  a multl-dlscipllnary  and  multi-  good  written  and  communication  skills  In 

cultural  team  In  tha  development  and  English  and  Portuguese  or  Spanish  Is 

Implementation  of  Its  programme,  essential  • commitment  to  Oxfam'a  overall 

Improving  the  basic  health  conditions  of  alms  and  beliefs  Including  gender  equity  In 
people  living  In  and  around  Cubal  and  all  aspects  of  Oxfam's  work, 

country  programme  strategy  development.  Accompanied  (partner  only).  Comprehensive 
Key  competencies  required:  • experience  in  benefits  package  Including  life  and  medical 
the  development  and  management  of  Insurance,  end  of  contract  Battlements. 

Integrated  rehabilitation  programmes  • high  For  further  details  please  wnd  a SAE  tor 
level  personnel  and  financial  management  international  Human  Resources,  Oxfam, 
skills  • experience  of  working  In  emergency  274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  0X2  7DZ. 
situations  and  emergency  programme  Please  quote  rsf:  OS/PC/CUB/AD/GW, 

response  • ability  to  work  under  pressure  dosing  date  ; 13  September  1996. 

and  In  a situation  which  Is  Insecure  • Interview  date:  TBA. 


Founded  In  1942.  Oxfam  Marks  wltrt  poor  people  Mk  MA 

regaraiew  of  rue  o / religion  In  their  struggle  against  IBJ  JK  MaJMMA 

hunger,  disease,  exploitation  and  paver  ty.  m If  V «R 

Working  far  a Fairer  World . 


O * 1 '*  "i  U K / 1 r u l .»  n il  Is  striving  to  l>o  an  o t|  u a 1 opportunity  employer 


DEGREE  COURSES  * 

Gain  that  vlial  degree  qualification  entirely  by  distance  learning.  Our 
Bachelor’s,  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  are  directed  at 
solf-molivated  men  and  women  who  have  already  moved  some  distance 
towards  their  own  goals.  There  are  no  formal  examination!  or  resjdenoy 
requirements.  Full  credits  and  exemptions  are  allocated  for  Academic, 
Life  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  to:- 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY 
E=g|  DtPl  GWS I , ll.ICAd ministration  Office, EMC  Ltd, 

imi  4.  LUburne  Square,  Torquay.  TQ1  *PT.  ENGLAND 

i wggW  , , Fax: +44  (0)160320 1 $31 

•(KaithMiMci  lixlwnltjr  daw  rial  slftr  U.K.  ■•(bwfatd  dtpm) . , 


worldwide.  A Helpfn 
and  efficient  ■«*« 
with  noaearehfw**” 
no  obligation.  Wrlf?‘ 
fax  or  phone  with  1 
' wants.  ■' 

Carolina  Hartley  Books*®*® 

2 1 faole  Street..  < 
Chesterfield,  Entfand  S41 
•Td/Faxi  +441 248  8 88^1  • 
nw*nsl0l707.60*coni 
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F TFFL  Certificate  & 
Diploma  Courses 

II  I '.  Ill’.I.ilK  I l.IlliilK) 


BSP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Hs,  Suite  3c, 
2-3  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X3TB 


TMhiardlan 

Weekly 

will  be 

publishing  an 
MBA 

advertising 

feature 

on 

25  August 
1996 

Please  call  the 
sales  team  on 

+44  161  834 
8686 

for  more 
details 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of 

Project  Co-ordinator 

at  FARM-Afhca’s  Babati  Agricultural  Development 
Project  in  Tanzania, 

THE  PROJECT 

+ Started  in  1990 

* Integrated  rural  development  project  with  tha 
following  components:  livestock  and  paraveta, 
agro-foreatry,  schools,  women,  oxeniaation,  crop 
improvement 

* Main  donors:  Partners  In  Rural  Development 
(Canadian),  German  Agro-Action 

* 28  project  staff 

THE  POST 

* Report  to  the  Executive  Director  of  FARM-AfHca 

* Responsible  for  the  overall  management  of  the 
Prqject,  including  fieldwork,  accounts  and 
administration 

* Expansion  of  FARM'S  programme  inlVuisnnia 

* Salary  by  negotiation 

QUALIFICATION/EXPERIENCE 

* Moro  than  6 years  project  management  oxperiencc 

* Experience  of  working  with  NGOs 

* Degree  in  agriculture,  animal  science,  or  similar 
discipline 

* Kiswahili 

Closing  date  for  applications  is  6th  September  1996. 

Please  send  full  C.V.,  covering  letter  and  contact 
telephone  number  ta: 

David  Campbell,  Exocutivo  Director,  FARM-Africa 
9-10  Southampton  Place,  London  WC 1 A 2EA 
Fax:  0171  430  0460 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

CUSO  ie  a Canadian  non-government  organization  working  on  international 
development  and  social  justice  through  plaoing  co-operantafvolunteere. 

We  are  seeking  a 

PROGRAMME  CO-ORDINATOR 

for  the  southern  and  oast  Africa  sub-region,  who  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  African 
Regional  Director.  The  success  fill  candidate  will  be  based  in  Tknsanio  and  will  be  responsible 
to  providing  leadership  on  programme  development  in  southern  and  east  Africa,  and  will  play 
a lead  role  in  formulating  and  implementing  revenue  generation  atrategies  in  the  sub-region. 
Currently  there  are  programmes  in  Thntanin,  Mozambique,  South  Africa  and  Zimbabwe;  the 
thematic  focoB  of  tho  work  in  the  region  ie  on  land  righta.  The  Programme  Co-ordinator  le  also 
responsible  for  operational  aspects  of  the  programme  including  co-ordination  of  financial  and 
human  resources  and  supervision  of  staff  as  delegated  by  tho  Regional  Director. 
QUALIFICATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS  will  include 

• Minimum  of  5 years  work  in  tho  region  within  the  not-for-proflt/NGO  sector  at  a 
similar  level  of  responsibility 

• Proven  human  and  financial  resource  mane  go  men  t skills  including  experience  of 
managing  staff  at  a distance 

• Proven  programme  management  skills  including  development,  implementation  nnd 
evaluation,  based  on  a sound  understanding  of  tho  political,  social  and  economic 
realitioB  of  tho  region 

• A knowledge  or  land  issues  in  the  sub-region  and  how  these  relate  to  similar  issues  in 
Canada  would  he  nn  ndvnntngo 

• Knowlodgo  of  fundraising  principles  nnd  practirea  and  demonstrated  experience 

• Excellent  communication  skills.  Effective  communication  in  English  and  Portuguese  is 
required;  a knowledge  of  Swahili  would  bo  nn  advantage 

• Computer  literacy  In  tmo  of  work -processing,  spreadsheet  and  dnta-baso  applications 

• Experience  of  working  with  co-upcrants/voluntcers  overseas 

• Willingness  to  Lrnvol  throughout  the  region 

Qualified  candidates  should  submit  their  curriculum  vitae,  names  and  addresses  of  3 referees, 
photocopies  of  certificates  and  a short  stutemant  on  how  they  sco  themselves  contributing  tn 
the  work  to  tho  Admin istrativu  Assistant  nt  P.O.  Box  9070,  Airport,  Aecrn,  Ghnnn  or  by 
fax  to  (233)21  772B4B  by  2 September,  1990. 

CUSO  ia  committed  to  employment  equity. 


PJiT*KT*l 


Ara  you  imereaiod  in  the  environment  and  the  (actors  which 
determine  how  it  ■■  treated  ? A new  mirftidlicrplinery  tairght  Master's 
course  will  start  in  October  1090,  exploring  the  Interaction  ol 
ecological,  eocrologjcel,  economic,  accounting  legal  end  political 
factors  in  determining  the  outcome  ol  environmental  questions  and 
problems  el  both  national  and  mtemalronel  laveli  The  course  will  be 
suitable  (or  graduate  students  with  first  degrees  m any  of  the 
disciplines  encompassed  by  the  course,  and  wdl  provide  both  a 
widening  ol  students'  knowledge  into  new  areas  and  in-depth 
eiemmalion  ol  selected  areas  ol  environment  a)  lyrm  po  rt  art  research. 

The  course  may  be  taken  on  a Ml  Time,  part-time  or  modular'  basil. 
For  further  information  about  the  course,  and  lor  application  farms, 
please  write  to: 

Prolessor  D.B  NedweH  MEnv  Course  Director, 

Department  of  Biological  and  Chemical  Sctoncet , 

University  of  Esau,  Wnanhoe  Park,  Colchester  CQ4  3SQ 
Telephone:  OI3O0  67221 1.  E-mail:  nedwdSnsex.aciik, 

URL:  http://www.etsai.BCuh 

Promoting  excellence  In  research,  scholarship  end  education 


University  of  Essex 


. &#■..  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LONDON 
iy£X  Institute  of  Archaeology 

Lectureship(s)  in  the  Archaeology 
of  South  and/or  East  Asia  and/or 
Australia  and  the  Pacific 

Applications  are  1ml ted  for  one  or  more  Lectures!  dps  in  the 
above  areas.  The  appointee!  s » will  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  teaching  (nt  leant  one 
undergraduate  third  year  specialist  course  on  the 
archaeology  of  the  relevant  region  as  well  as  major 
contributions  ro  thematic  courses;  and  to  take  an  active  pail 
in  research,  including  fieldwork  in  appropriate  areafs).  9/He 
should  have  a doctoral  degree  in  archaeology  or  a related 
discipline. 

The  post(s)  is/are  tenable  from  November  1996  for  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter)  and  the  salary  (inclusive  of  London 
Weighting)  is  expected  to  be  within  the  Grade  A Lectureship 
scale  (£17,288  - £21,982  p.a.)  although  appointment  on  the 
Grade  B scale  (£22,811  - £28,664  p.a)  is  not  excluded  In  an 
exceptional  case . Applications  (6  copies  from  UK  applicants, 

2 from  overseas  applicants')  with  frill  c.v.,  list  of  publications 
and  the  names  of  three  referees  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  28  August  1998  to  the  Director,  Institute  of 
Archaeology,  UCL,  31-34  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  0PY 
(tel:  0171-380  7483,  fax  0171-883  2672)  from  whom  Airther 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

Working  towards  Equal  Opportunity 


CENTRE  FOR  HEALTH  ECONOMICS 
(INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMME) 

SENIOR  RESEARCH 
FELLOW/RESEARCH  FELLOW 

The  University  wishes  to  make  two  appointments  of  health  economists 
with  experience  of  developing  countries  and/or  former  communist 
countries  In  transition  to  strengthen  a small  team  Involved  In 
postgraduate  teaching,  research  end  advisory  work.  The  appointments 
will  be  for  a fixed  term  of  two  years  Initially  at  Grade  IA,  II  or  III 
(0017-  £31357  pa),  depending  on  qualifications  and  experience. 

You  will  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  management  and  leaching  of 
at  least  one  post  experience  course  and  to  undertake  overseas 
assignments.  Willingness  to  spend  a considerable  proportion  of 
working  lime  (up  to  20  weeks  annually)  on  overseas  assignments  Is  an 
essential  condition  for  these  appointments. 

Further  Information  and  details  of  how  to  apply  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Personnel  Office,  University  of  York,  Heslinglon,  YORK 
Y015DD.  Please  quote  reference  number  2/6669.  The  dosing  date 
for  applications  Is  5 September  1996.  " . 

The  University QfWhfe. 


St  CHRISTOPHER 


A SCHOOL  WITH  A LONGTERM 
COMMITMENT  TO  OVERSEAS  FAMILIES 
At  St  Christopher  School  we  have  boarders  from  8 to  18 
I ram  a wide  range  of  cultural  and  national  backgrounds. 
Our  long  experience  helps  us  make  a caring  and  supportive 
homellfa  for  such  boys  and  girls.  Overseas  parents  are 
represented  on  our  well  established  Parents’  Committee. 
The  School  has  bean  fully  co- educational,  boarding  and 
vegetarian  since  1915.  Our  campus  has  the  informal 
atmosphere  of  a friendly  village.  Younger  boarders  live  in 
family  style  houses  with  Housaparents  and  with  breakfast, 
tea  and  supper  taken  In  Ihe  boarding  house.  6th  Formers 
have  student  rooms. 

Wa  aim  at  good  work  and  high  ideals  with  lots  of  fun  in  the 
process.  A full  and  challenging  curriculum  leads  to  16 
GCSE  and  1 9 A Level  courses  with  equal  emphasis  on  arts 
and  science.  There  are  exceptional  facilities  for  art,  music, 
drama,  computing  and  adventure  training.  We  encourage 
sell-confidence  by  valuing  each  child  as  an  individual. 
Entry  considered  at  most  levels  from  age  B- 16 


For  more  details,  contact  Susan  Meilor,  Admissions  Seer  alary 
Tel:  01462  67B301  Fax:  01462  4B1S7S 
St  Christopher  School 
Latchworth,  Herts  SOB  3JZ 
1 mile  from  Ai(M),  35  minutes  from  Kings  Gross 
Tha  School  is  an  Educational  Charity 


(^1/  OCKENDEN 
— ^ VENTURE 

Support  for  Refugees,  Displaced  People  and  the 
disadvantaged  at  home  and  overseas 

COUNTRY  REPRESENTATIVE 
- SUDAN 

C:  £16,000 

We  are  looking  for  a Country  Representative  for  Sudan 
(based  in  Port  Sudan)  for  a two  year  contract  We  require  at 
lea9t  2 yehrs  of  management  and  project  co-ordination 
experience  in  relief  and  development,  preferably  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa;  proven  financial  background;  excellent  report 
writing  skills;  computer  skillB,  excel  and  word;  and  a 
knowledge  or  willingness  to  learn  of  Arabic, 

For  further  details  please  contact  Pat  Moseley,  The  Ockenden 
Venture,  Constitution  Hill,  Woking,  Surrey,  GU22  7UU. 
Tel:  01483  772012.  Fax  No.  01483  750774. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  30th  August  1996. 

Charily  No.  1G53720 


FEATURES 


Return  ticket  to  Mars 


Paul  Davies  argues  that 
since  planets  have  been 
hurling  rocks  at  each 
other  for  aeons,  life  on 
Mars  could  have  come 
from  Earth.  Or  vice  versa 


M tj ASA'S  Announcement  of  evi- 
flf  dencc  for  Martian  inicro- 
■ V fossils  signals  a dramatic 
U-turn  in  scientific  opinion  about 
the  Red  Planet.  Twenty  years  ago 
scientists  had  all  but  written  off 
Mars  as  an  abode  for  life  after  the 
Viking  Lander  missions.  Samples  of 
Murtian  topsoil  scoojied  up  by  the 
Viking  craft  showed  no  convincing 
signs  of  organic  activity.  Moreover, 
the  surface  temperature  and  atmos- 
pheric pressure  were  dismally  low. 
In  short.  Mars  seemed  a sterile, 
forbidding  planet 

Now  scientists  are  questioning 
this  conclusion.  Several  Mars  ex- 
perts have  for  some  time  been 


expressing  cautious  optimism  that 
Mars  may  once  have  harboured  life. 
Some  have  even  suggested  that 
Mnrtinn  microbes  mny  slill  survive.  ; 
deep  beneath  the  surface. 

One  reason  for  this  change  of 
heart  was  the  discovery  of  life  in 
some  unusual  places  on  Earth.  In 
the  late  1970s  biologists  were 
amazed  to  find  organisms  living  on  , 
die  ocean  floor,  several  kilometres 
down,  close  to  volcanic  vents.  Here 
there  is  no  sunlight,  and  the  temper- 
atures can  be  well  above  100C.  The 
fluids  erupting  from  the  vents  are 
richly  laced  will  sulphurous  and 
other  chemicals  that  would  kill  most 
familiar  organisms.  Yet  there  are 
microbes  — ihermophiles  — that 
thrive  in  these  conditions. 

Thermophiles  are  independent  of 
the  food  and  energy  chain  that  sus- 
tains surface  life.  Instead,  they  make 
a living  from  the  hot  chemical  broth 
that  vomits  from  the  vents.  This  pro- 
lific source  of  energy  supports  an 
entire  ecology  that  includes  crabs 
and  tube-worms  several  metres  long. 


The  deep-ocean  thermophiles, 
along  with  their  microbial  cousins 
living  in  the  boiling  geysers  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  are  no 
evolutionary  quirks.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  thousands  of  species  of 
these  microbes.  They  are  so  weird 
that  they  form  their  own  kingdom  of 
life,  called  archnea.  Many  biologists 
think  the  archaea  closely  resemble 
Earth's  earliest  living  organisms. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Deep  drilling 
projects  in  the  ocean  floor  have 
shown  traces  of  microbes  in  the 
crust  of  Earth  itself.  Evidence  is 
accumulating  of  an  underworld  of 
exotic  life-forms,  with  microbes 
teeming  in  the  hot  rocks  beneadi 
our  feet. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery 
for  Mars  is  that  similar  conditions 
are  likely  to  have  prevailed  beneath 
the  Martian  surface,  too,  during  its 
4.5-billion-year  history.  Photographs 
show  ancient  river  systems  on  Mare, 
including  huge  canyons  and  deltas 
cut  by  running  water.  Geologists  sus- 
pect that  massive  flash  floods  were 


caused  by  volcanoes  melting  under- 
ground Ice  deposits.  The  combi- 
nation of  volcanic  activity  and  water 
could  have  created  a perfect  environ- 
ment for  Martian  thermophiles. 

But  suitable  conditions  are  one 
thing,  the  actual  emergence  of  life 
quite  another.  Biologists  still  have 
scant  idea  how  life  began.  Darwin 
suggested  it  started  in  a “warm  little 
pond"  on  Earth’s  surface.  The 
favoured  theory  is  that  chemical  self- 
organisation occurred  in  a soup  of 
organic  compounds,  creating  mole 
cules  of  greater  and  greater 
complexity,  until  the  first  truly  self- 
replicating  molecule  was  produced. 

The  trouble  is,  nobody  knows 
how  long  tliis  prebtotic  phase 
lasted,  or  whether  the  first  organ- 
ism formed  on  Earth’s  surface,  In 
the  hot  underworld,  or  somewhere 
else  entirely.  Also,  scientists  are 
sharply  divided  over  whether  the 
formation  of  life  was  a completely 
frenk  occurrence,  unique  in  the  uni- 
verse, or  a more  or  less  inevitable 
result  given  the  right  conditions. 

Even  if  life  on  Earth  is  a squillion- 
to-one  freak  occurrence,  we  cannot 
rule  out  life  on  Mars.  Over  the  last 
decade  or  so.  geologists  have  be- 
come convinced  that  a handful  of  me- 
teorites found  on  Earth  originated  on 
Mars.  In  fact,  a fragment  of  one  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Adelaide  for  years.  The  mete- 
orite in  the  news,  containing  possible 
micro-fossils,  was  recovered  in  1986 
from  die  Antarctic  ice  sheet. 

It  may  seem  baffling  that  chunks 
of  Mars  are  found  right  here  on 
Earth.  How  do  they  get  here?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Every  few  million 
years  Mars  gets  slammed  by  an  as- 
teroid or  comet  with  enough  force  to 
blast  rocks  into  space.  You  can  see 
the  craters  clearly  in  satellite  photos, 
peppering  the  Martian  landscape. 
Over  the  aeons  the  ejected  frag- 
ments become  strewn  around  the 
solar  system.  Some  inevitably  get 
swept  up  by  other  planets  as  they 
orbit  the  Sun.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  500kg  of  Martian  material 
strikes  Earth  every  year.  The  same 
process  is  bound  to  happen  in  re- 
verse: big  impacts  with  Earth  eject 
debris  into  space,  some  of  which  will 
reach  Mars.  So  it  seems  as  if  rocky 
material  Is  continually  being  ex- 
changed between  the  planets. 

During  the  first  billion  years  of 
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their  4.5-billion-year  history,  (he 
planets  would  have  been  subjected 
to  a much  more  intense  cosmic 
bombardment.  Rocks  and  boulders 
must  have  travelled  in  profusion 
between  Earth  and  Mars. 

The  significance  of  this  discov- 
ery for  life  on  Mars  is  obvious.  If 
Earth’s  rocks  harbour  micro- 
organisms. then  material  displaced 
into  space  by  impacts  could  convey 
live  microbes  to  the  Red  Planet, 
whereupon  they  may  emerge  and 
colonise  their  new  home.  Co- 
cooned in  a rock,  a microbe  would 
be  shielded  from  the  ultra-violet 
and  cosmic  radiation  of  outer 
space.  In  spore-like  form,  it  migiu 
remain  viable  almost  indefinitely. 
To  reach  Mare  alive,  microbes 
must  survive  their  projection  from 
Earth  and  the  heat  and  shock  of 
entry  into  the  Martian  atmosphere. 

jay  Mellosh  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  suggests  that  considerable 
quantities  of  rocks  ejected  by  a 
major  impact  would  in  fact  remain 
relatively  unscathed.  Moreover,  a 
reasonable  fraction  of  rocks  that 
strike  the  Martian  atmosphere  at  a 
glancing  angle  would  slow  and 
explode,  spilling  their  microbial 
cargo  gently  to  the  ground.  Today, 
any  space-faring  bugs  would  en- 
counter harsh  and  probably  lethal 
conditions  on  Mars.  But  in  the  past, 
when  conditions  were  more 
favourable,  they  might  have  felt  at 
home. 

My  conclusion,  first  presented  al  a 
series  of  lectures  in  Italy  in  1993.  and 
described  in  my  book  Are  We 
Alone?,  is  th«it  Earlh  and  Mars  may 
well  have  cross-fertilised  each  other. 
During  die  first  billion  years,  when 
microbial  life  began  to  establish  itself 
on  Earth,  this  interplanetary  coolant- ; 
inaticn  might  have  been  common,  i 

The  new  evidence  presented  by 
Nasa  strongly  supports  this  theory. 
If  a fossil  microbe  can  reach  Earth 
from  Mars,  it  is  likely  that  a live  mi- 
crobe can  do  so  tou.  If  so.  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  whether  life  origi- 
nated on  Earth  or  Mars,  or  on  both 
independently.  It  may  turn  out  that 
Mare  was  the  more  favourable  loca- 
tion. In  which  case  we  would  all  be 
descended  from  Martians. 

Paul  Davies  la  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Adelaide 
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The  power  and  the  glory  ...  Sir  Frank  Whittle  Junkie  the  intake  of  n Rolls-Royce  engine.  To  his  despair 
he  was  told  to  hand  over  hid  life’s  work  to  the  company  by  the  Air  Ministry  puoioufwti  john  Reahdon 


Father 
of  the 
Jet  age 

Sir  Frank  Whittle 


SIR. FRANK  WHITTLE,  who 
has  died  of  lung  cancer  aged 
89,  was  un  engineering 
genius  frustrated  by  official  disin- 
terest and  political  manipulation,  yet 
finally  triumphant.  He  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  (lie  inven- 
tor of  the  turbojet  engine,  which  he 
patented  in  1930;  as  the  pioneer  of 
high-flow  compressors;  and  as  the 
holder  of  first  patents  on  the  later 
turbo  fan  and  bypass  jet  engines. 
Whittle-based  engines  transformed 
aviation  and  have  powered  all  nuyor 
aircraft  since  the  fifties. 

From  1929  he  had  been  expound- 
ing the  potential  of  the  turbojet  in 
high-speed  and  high-all i tilde  flight. 
The  Air  Ministry  listened  without 
enthusiasm,  repeatedly  declaring 
that  although  in  theory  the  jet 
engine  was  sound,  the  required 
high-temperature  alloys  were  not 
available  and,  for  practical  purpose*, 
the  idea  was  largely  pie  in  the  sky. 
There  was  neither  government  nor 
industrial  interest  in  Whittle's  1930 
patent  and,  until  1936.  no  financial 
support  for  development. 

Whittle,  by  this  time  on  a post- 
graduate fellowship  at  IMtrhouse, 
was  close  to  des[uiir.  Out  of  the  blue, 
two  retired  RAF  pilots,  R D Williams 
andj  C B Tinting,  plus  M I.  B ramson 
— a pilot-engineer  with  connections 
to  the  investment  firm  Falk  and  Part- 
ners — offered  to  join  forces  in  a 
development  company  with  Whittle 
at  its  head.  Bramscm  produced  an 
enthusiastic  report,  and  an  agree- 
ment proposing  die  establishment  of 
Power  Jets  Ltd  on  private  capital  was 
sent  to  the  Air  Ministry. 


Hernan  Siles  Zuazo 


ERNAN  SILES  ZUAZO,  who 
has  died  aged  83,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  Bolivia’s 
turbulent  political  history.  As  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Revolutionary  Movement 
(MNR),  he  led  the  bloody  1952  up- 
rising that  became  known  as  the  Bo- 
livian Revolution.  After  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  it  was  one  of  the  most  fan 
reaching  political  movements  in 
Latin  America  this  century,  leading 
to  the  qatlonatisation  of  Bolivia's  tin 
mines,  big  reforms  which  gave  land 
to  indigenous  people,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  universal  suffrage.  But  k . 
was  also  short-lived  and  failed  to  re- 
solve Bolivia's  structural  problem  of 
under-development  I 

Siles  was  a small,  thin,  myopic  I 
man,  whose  protruding  front  teeth 
earned  him  the  nickname  of  conejo 
(rabbit),  ft  was  a misnomer.  He  was  a 
man  with  a welklescrved  reputation 
for  courage.  During  the  1952  upris- 
ing, this  diminutive  man  was  out  in 
die  front  waving  a pistol,  ahead  of 
mi  ners  hurling  sticks  of  dynamite.  • 
His  loyalty  waB  of  . a similar  cal- 
ibre: after  the  brief,  bloody  civil  war,., 
he'  was  sworn  in  as  interim  presi- 
dent A leaser  man  would  have  kepi 
power  for  himselL  Instead,  he  duti- 
fully surrendered  It  to  his  party 
chief,  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro,  who. 


There  was  no  offer  of  financial 
help  from  the  ministry.  Neverthe- 
less, encouraged  by  his  Cambridge 
tutor,  Professor  Roy  Lubbock,  and 
by  the  head  of  aeronautical  sciences. 
Melville  Jones,  Whittle  launched  the 
company  on  a shoestring. 

Not  until  1939,  with  Whittle's 
third  experimental  engine  showing 
substantia]  technical  promise,  did 
the  Air  Ministry  step  in  with  a 
contract  allowing  Whittle  to  head 
Power  Jels  Ltd  and  develop  a proto- 
type engine  for  the  RAF.  The  result 
wns  the  famous  W.l  flight  engine, 
designed  into  the  single-seat  experi- 
mental fighter  aircraft  £28/39. 

With  jcL  engines  obviously  head- 
ing for  success,  the  Air  Ministry 
came  under  heavy  pressure  from 
the  British  aircraft  industry  — 
which  hitherto  had  done  nothing  to 
help  — to  take  over  future  produc- 
tion from  Whittle.  In  spite  of  having 
several  contracts  for  engine  produc- 


took  several  days  to  return  from 
exile  in  Argentina. 

Siles  was  the  son  of  a president 
and  a full-blooded  political  animal. 
But  his  career  seemed  almost  ama- 
teurish. He  was  double-crossed  by 
those  he  trusted,  and,  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  of  the  Bolivian  political 
scene,  his  idealistic  approach  some- 
times seemed  naive. 

Siles  served  as  rice  president 
under  Paz  Estenssoro  and  was  him- 
self elected  president  in  1956.  He 
pushed  ahead  frith  some  changes, 
nationalising  the  mines  and  intro- 
ducing education  and  agrarian  re- 
forms. But  he  also  decided  It  was 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  gains 
of  the  revolution  by  adopting  more 
orthodox  policies.  He  gave  in  to 
pressure  from  the  United  States  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  introduced  lough  financial  re- 
forms, which  alienated  Uie  labour 
movement  and  made  worse  the  divi- 
sions within  the  MNR. 

At  tite  same  time,  he  strengthened 
the  army,  which  had  been  dissolved 
Immediately  after  the  revolution. 
When  miners  went  on  strike  to 
protest  against  foe  freezing  of-  their 
wages  and  the  removal  of  food  Bubri- 
. dies,  i Siles  sent  in  the  army  to 
Counter  peasant  and  miner  militias. 
Twenty  years  later,  he  would  look 
. back  at  this  period  as  the  beginning 
of  the  betrayal  of  the  revolution.  - 
. Paz  Estenssoro  succeeded  Siles  to 


lion  in  hand.  Power  Jets  Ud  was 
ordered  to  hand  over  all  production 
work  lu  the  established  aero  engine 
industry. 

Whittle  argued  that  they  were  ill- 
prepared  for  an  entirely  new  tech- 
nology'. Later  delays  showed  he  was 
right  but  his  plea  wns  in  vain  and 
Power  Jets  Ud  was  restricted  to 
research  work-  Whiille  resigned 
and  his  health  broke  down.  His  life’s 
work  became  the  properly,  under 
Crown  use.  of  Rolls-Royce  and 
Armstrong-Siddelev  in  Britain,  and 
the  major  innnulacliirers  of  the 
United  Stales.  Whittle's  role  became 
dial  of  consultant.  That  lie  was  later 
awarded  £100.01)0  in  compensation, 
a large  sum  in  the  forties,  seems  an 
inadequate  recompense  for  the 
creation  of  a vast  new  Ill-tech 
industry. 

Whittle’?  disappointments  were 
not  over.  His  third  engine  design, 
taken  over  by  Rolls-Royce  in  1943 


ihe  presidency  in  I960.  But  in  1964, 
adhering  to  his  high  code  of  persona] 
morality,  Siles  became  (earful  that 
Paz  was  setting  himself  up  as  a 
caudillo  (leader)  and  refused  to  give 
him  his  support  for  a third  term.  He 
successfully  conspired  with  the  mili- 
tary to  overthrow  Paz  in  November. 


■ Siles  Zuazo  . . , double-crossed 
by  those  he  trusted 


But  (his  unlikely  alliance  was  short- 
lived and  SUes  was  forced  Into  exile. 

- From  his  exile  in  Chile  and  then 
; Argentina,  Siles  opposed  the  repres- 
sive military  regimes  that  followed. 
Oil  his  return  to  Bolivia,  Sties 
became  increasingly  radical  as  PaZ 
Esjenssoro  and  the  oilier  fellow- 
founders  of  the  MNR  veered  to  the 


after  prolonged  delays,  emerged  as 
the  Welland.  Power  Jets  was 
nationalised  and  Whittle  appointed 
ns  ail  adviser.  In  L946,  with  jet  en- 
gine development  taking  off 
throughout  the  world,  his  company 
was  deprived  of  nil  right*  to  design 
and  develop  engines,  and  con- 
verted into  the  Nat  inn  ul  (las  Tur- 
bine Establishment.  Whittle  was 
disptaclmd  on  lecture  tours.  Two 
years  inter,  with  the  rank  of  Air 
Commodore,  he  was  invalided  out 
of  the  RAF  and  knighted.  He 
promptly  began  a second  career,  as 
academic,  consultant  and  inventor, 
first  in  Britain  with  Ihe  oil  compa- 
nies (the  Whittle  drill),  and,  from 
1976,  in  (he  US. 


Anthony  Tlioker 


Frank  A Whittle,  Inventor  of  the  jet 
engine,  born  June  1 , 1907;  died 
AugustB,  1996 


centre-right.  At  tile  head  of  a loose 
electoral  coalition  of  leftwing  par- 
ties, Siles  won  three  consecutive 
elections  between  1978  and  1980. 
But  the  military  refused  to  let  him 
take  office,  clinging  on  to  power 
until  1982  when  international  and 
domestic  pressure  forced  them  to 
hand  over  to  civilian  rule.  When 
Siles  was  finally  sworn  in  for  his  sec- 
ond term  as  president,  it  brought  to 
an  end  18  years  of  military  rule. 

Siles  inherited  an  economy  that 
was  a shambles  and  widespread  so- 
cial unrest  The  world  price  of  tin,  on 
which  Bolivia  was  heavily  depen- 
dent, was  at  an  all-time  low.  The  gov- 
ernment was  hit  by  crippling  strikes 
and  inflation  soared  to  around 
20,000  per  cent  a year.  SUes  tried  to 
restage  the  1952  revolution  from  the 
left.  He  refused  to  implement  the 
stringent  reforms  demanded  by  the 
IMF,  and  Bolivia  became  the  first 
Latin  American  country  officially  to 
default  on  its  debt 

By  late  1984  he  was  almost  totally 
isolated,  unable  to  control  inflation, 
and  faring  a hostile  congress  and 
■ labour  unrest  When  Bolivia's  bish- 
ops proposed  that  the  Election  be 
brought  forward  a year  to  1985,  Siles 
could  only  acquiesce.  Deeply  embit- 
tered, he  went  into  exile  fo  Uruguay, 
where  he  lived  until  Ids  ejeath. 

Hugo  Estenssoro 

and  James  Hodges  ‘ 


Hernan  Sites  Zuazo,  poHtlciari,  bom 
March  21, 1914;  ded  August  6'  1996 


Cruel  end  to 
sixties  dream 

Ossie  Clark 


OSSTE  CLARK,  aged  54,  one 
of  the  most  Influential  fig- 
ures in  pout- war  British  fashion, 
wns  stabbed  to  death  at  his  west 
London  borne  last  week. 

He  was  one  of  the  British 
working-class  ivunderkinder 
who  enlivened  the  art  school 
scene  in  tlic  19G0s  and,  finding 
they  were  having  so  much  fun, 
created  swinging  T*onrion  us  the 
plnypcn  for  it  to  continue. 

Horn  In  I Jverpool,  Ossie  — 
real  nnmc  Raymond  — was 
evacuated  to  OswnldtwLstic  on 
the  Lnncnshirc-Yorkshirc 
border,  and  returned  to  live  In 
Warrington  In  1947.  He  was,  by 
his  own  ndmlsnlon,  a misfit, 
dunclug  to  n tune  quite  different 
from  that  followed  by  the  other 
hoyH  on  his  council  estate. 

Destined  to  be  n brickie,  he 
was  Hcitt  to  Warrington  technical 
college,  where  he  did  ho  well  that 
he  was  accepted  by  Manchester 
College  of  Art  to  study  design. 

He  went  on  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Art  and  left  In  1 964  with  u 
fintl-cliiHH  degree  — the  only  stu- 
dent to  receive  one  in  his  year. 

lie  plunged  into  swinging 
Loudon  with  cnlluisuism,  mid 
rapidly  became  otic  of  its  charac- 
ters. So  chilly,  he  was  a close 
friend  of  David  Hockney  and 
Andy  Warhol;  hung  out  with  Jimi 
Hendrix  nnd  Mick  J agger;  spent 
camp  weekends  at  Reddish  with 
Cecil  Beaton;  and  designed  Ihe 
most  mvishingly  pretty  dresses 
far  the  girls  who  surrounded 
him.  Marianne  Faithful! , Bianca 
J agger,  Marie  Hoivin,  Jerry  Hall 
and  Twiggy  were  all  part  of  his 
life  nnd  an  inspiration  to  him. 

it  was  while  working  at 
Quorum  — one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful King's  Road  boutiques  — 
that  he  met  the  fabric  designer 
Celia  Blrlwell,  with  whom  he 
struck  up  a very  successful 
partnership. 

In  1969  (hey  married,  and  the 
two  were  famously  painted  by 
their  friend  David  Hockney.  The 
portrait  hangs  In  the  Tate.  There 
were  two  sons,  Albert  and 
George,  but  the  marriage  ended 
in  1974. 

On  the  business  aide,  his 
creative  originality  was  not 
matched  by  a commercial 
instinct  and  later  ambitious 
ventures  foundered.  He  was 
declared  bankrupt  In  1983  and 
attempts  to  revive  his  career 
failed. 

' The  19B0s  scuppered  him. 
The  man  who  said  "I  detest 
money”  stood  no  chance  of 
surviving  those  money- mad 
days.  Ossie  Clark  went  bankrupt 
in  1981,  owing  £200,000,  and 
from  there  itwas  professionally, 
emotionally  and  even  soc  lolly, 
more  or  less  downhill  all  (he 
way. 

1 And  yet  there  was  a tre- 
mendously moving  sense  of 
hope  In  Ossie  Clark.  He  looked 
to  dip  future,  convinced  that  his 
day  must  come  ngitili  and  his  ' 
talent  be  recognised  by  a new 
generation, 


Colin  McDowell 

( - - - L ■ 

Ossie  (Raymond)  Clark,  fashion 
designer,  born  1942;  died  August  8, 
1998'  • • 
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Stars  in  their  eyes 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


■ M g HAT  you  should  know  be* 
1#1#  fore  you  see  Indepen- 
m W donee  Day  is  that  this 
r-pic,  about  the  day  the  Earth  almost 
copped  its  lot  from  hostile  aliens, 
bears  a 12  certificate.  You  are  not 
going  to  be  scared  out  of  your  wits. 
The  first  thought  you  have  when 
you  come  out  is  that  it  is.  in  fact,  a 
kids'  movie  for  adults. 

This  is  not  to  downgrade  it.  but 
merely  to  point  out  that  it's  less  n 
Close  Encounters  nr  Dr  Strangeiove 
and  more  the  kind  of  epic  Irwin 
Alien  lusted  to  make.  lavish  in 
scale,  combat l to  aT  and  a wonder- 
fully enthusiastic  blend  of  fifties  sci- 
fi  and  seventies  disaster  movies,  it 
works  well  because  it  fixes  so  deter- 
minedly on  tin*  ciu etna's  jaist  while 
pasting  »n  i"  it  the  kind  of  special 
effects  the  downs  of  movies  it 
copies  simply  couldn't  contemplate 
at  the  time. 

Its  one  original  thought  is  that 
the  world  is  saved  not  by  some 
noble-looking  superstar  but  by  the 
combined  resources  of  a slightly 
eccentric  Jew  (Jeff  Goldblum),  a 
cocky  black  American  (Will  Smith), 
n drunken  specimen  of  while  trash 
(Randy  tjunid)  and  a IVesidenl  (Bill 
Itoliman)  who  looks  young  enough 
to  lie  Bill  C linton's  nephew.  Admit- 
tedly. it  ult  shows  what  cardlioard 
can  do  for  character. 

The  rest  of  the  mortals  on  display 
nre  Hollywood  versions  of  ordinary 
reality  — Goldblum  a New  York 
computer  nut  with  a terminally  tire- 
some old  kvetch  of  a father  0«dd 
Hirsch)  who  sports  a yammlke 
when  all  seems  lost.  Smith  a cocky 
pilot  straight  from  Top  Gun  who  has 
r stripper  for  n live-in  girlfriend  and 
marries  her  in  I he  middle  of  it  all, 
anti  ljunid  a sodden  Vietnam  vet- 
eran who  really  was  picked  up  by 
aliens  years  before  but  can't  get  any- 
one to  believe  him. 

All  these  enthusiastic  puppets  are 
strictly  at  the  service  of  the  special 
effects.  These  are  not  always  state 
of  the  art  but  never  fail  to  be  artful 
— whether  they  involve  giant  space- 
ships glowering  over  New  York.  LA 
nr  Iraq,  electro-magnetic  ray  guns 
zapping  the  Empire  State  Building 
and  the  White  House  or  supersonic 
jets  burying  themselves  in  the  vast 
maw  of  the  alien  mother  ship. 

Oddly,  considering  the  huge  ef- 
forts put  into  the  spectacle,  the  mo- 
ments when  the  apocalypse  strikes 
at  the  population  itself  are  no  more 
awe-inspiring  than  when,  all  thnsc- 
ycars  ago.  King  Kong  trampled 
around  New  York  with  poor  Fay 
Wray  in  his  paws.  In  fact,  renlly 
memorable  images  seem  few  and 
far  between. 

There  are  some,  though,  such  as 
when  Air  Force  One.  carrying  the 
President  and  his  parly,  takes  off 
just  ahead  of  the  rolling  blast  cre- 
ated hy  the  alien  firestorm  and 
noses  its  way  Into  the  clear  in  (lie 
nick  of  time.  Anri  when  Smith,  hav- 
ing got  hold  of  an  alien  pilot,  drugs 
the  slimy  beast  in  his  parachute 
across  the  desert  towards  his  res- 
cuers. 

Otherwise,  there  isn't  a single 
thing  in  the  film  you  haven't  seen, 
before  — even  if  you  cant  quite  re- 
call where  you've  seen  it.  The  point 
is  that  you  probably  haven’t  seen  it 
all  in  one  movie,  and  the  mixture  is 
fairly  heady. 

Emmerich  doesn't  so  much  di- 
rect as  orchestrate  It  all  with  a firm 
hand  on  the  tiller  and  a shrewd  eye 


for  what  a po|>cuin  movie  is  really 
about. 

What  he’s  made  is  not  exactly 
credible,  cathartic  or  even  memo- 
rably silly,  but  it  is  at  least  nil  the 
better  for  very  seldom  degenerating 
either  into  the  camp  smile  of  some- 
one who  knows  he's  only  fooling  or 
into  the  kind  of  pretension  that 
seems  much  too  hollow  to  be  true. 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  takes  the 
fun  seriously,  well  aware  that  he  is 
making  the  biggest  B-movie  of  all 
time.  He's  prepared  to  be  simple- 
mindedly  patriotic  and,  in  so  doing, 
to  underline  the  feelgood  idea  that  if 
only  we  all  worked  together  we 
could  accomplish  almost  anything. 

A mark  cling  campaign  that's 
oven  more  successful  than  the  film 
itself  appears  to  have  done  the  rest 
for-  him.  Fx|K*ct  records  to  full  like 
ninepms  hero.  loo. 

I hekliov  Is  a good  enough  writer 
in  survive  almost  anything  thrown 
at  him.  even  in  the  cinema.  Anthony 
Hopkins's  first  film  as  director, 
August,  is  a Welsh,  but  thankfully 
not  a Wolsh-languagc.  version  of 
Uncle  Vanya. 

Intelligently  adapted  by  Julian 
Mitchell  and  set  near  the  turn  of  the 
century,  this  is  not  a tricksy  attempt 
to  achieve  new  relevance  hut  a 
solid,  steady,  often  very  well-acted 
Vanya,  much  in  the  British  vein, 
which  focuses  on  the  idea  of  lives 
wasting  away  in  (lie  countryside, 
succoured  by  drink  and  sourness. 

Of  course,  you  can’t  help  hut 
make  the  shooting  incident  funny 
nnd  that  the  film  certainly  does,  I 
with  Hopkins’s  Vanya,  now  called 
ieuan,  attacking  Leslie  Phillips's 
pompous  professor  as  the  whole 
family  dive  hysterically  for  cover. 

Hopkins  is  a very  fine  leuan- 
Vanyo.  a disappointed  souse  perma- 
nently kicking  against  the  minor 
pricks  of  life  as  if,  in  doing  so,  he’ll 
eventually  affect  the  major  ones.  As 
a director,  he  watches  himself 
minutely  but  very  seldom  hugs  the 
screen.  Kate  Burton  is  fine  as  the 
dried-up  beauty  whom  everyone, 
except  possibly  her  dreadful  husr 


Double  Heddn  . . . Harriet  Walter  as  Ibsen’s  tragic  heroine  and  Donald  Threlfall  as  the  laconically  self- 
destructive Lovborg  in  Hedda  Gabler  at  Chichester  photograph  robbie  jack 

One  for  the  money,  two  for  the  show 


THEATRE 

Michael  Billlngton 


TWO  Heddas  arc  better  than  one. 

In  fact  the  chance  to  see  two  dif- 
ferent productions  nf  Hedda  Gabler 
— English  Touring  Theatre's  at 
London's  Doninar  Warehouse  und  u 
new  version  at  the  Minerva  Studio, 
Chichester  — intensifies  ones  ad- 
miration for  Ibsen's  technical  mas- 
tery and  the  mystery  of  acting.  But 
if  Stephen  Unwin's  production  wins 
on  points  over  [indy  Davies’s  at 
Chichester,  it  is  because  it  realises  a 
fundamental  truth:  that  Ibsen  is  pro- 
viding n portrait  of  a society  as  well 
as  of  n tormented  individual. 

The  two  Heddas  themselves  are 
both  extraordinary:  a mixture  of 
vixen  and  victim,  predator  and  prey. 
Alexandra  Gilbreath  at  the  Donmar 
is  the  more  severe,  with  her  hair 
pressed  flat  against  her  skull  and 
lier  habit  of  prowling  round  the  par- 
lour. Acutely  intelligent  and  totally 
unfulfilled,  she  relentlessly  probes 
her  own  and  other  people’s  weak- 
nesses. What  she  craves  is  power 
over  an  individual  destiny  but.  when 
she  finally  achieves  it,  she  is  terri- 
fied of  the  consequences.  The  great 
moment  in  Gilbreath's  performance 
comes  when,  haring  sent  Eilert 


Lovborg  to  certain  death,  she  lets 
out  a cry  that  starts  as  triumphant 
exaltation  and  turns  into  gut- 
wrenching  despair. 

Harriet  Walter  at  Chichester  in- 
evitably makes  many  of  the  same 
points:  that  Hedda  combines  innate 
cowardice  with  a burning  envy  of 
Mrs  Elvstcd  and  her  capacity  to 
shape  another  human  life.  Waller, 
however,  lays  more  stress  on 
Hedda’s  suppressed  romanticism: 
she  yearns  for  power  but  also  for  an 
impossible  "beauty”  in  life  without 
the  ugly  reality  of  hole-in-corner 
affairs  and  an  unwanted  baby. 

BOTH  READINGS  are  sustain- 
able and  prove  the  polyphonic 
richness  of  Ibsen’s  play.  But  the  key 
difference  is  that  Unwin  uses  a won- 
derfully crisp  translation  by  Ken- 
neth McLelsh  and  brings  all  the 
characters  into  unremittingly  sharp 
focus.  Crispin  Letts'sTesman.  for  in- 
stance, is  no  pedagogic  ninny  but  an 
intelligent  scholar  who,  at  the  Iasi, 
angrily  ami  consciously  rejects 
Hedda’s  cruelty.  David  Klllick's 
Judge  Brack  is  a suave  mililary- 
inoustached  lecher  who  turns  the 
final  screw  on  Hedda  with  sadistic 
relish.  And  Carol  Starks's  Mi's 
Elvsted,  although  patronised  by 
Hedda  and  Lovborg,  has  the  selfless 


Loch  ’ n ’ roll  with  Oasis 


August  . . . Anthony  Hopkins 
stars  in  his  directing  debut 

band,  loves,  and  Gawn  Grainger  is 
an  ini]>osmg-looklng  local  doctor, 
rushing  off  to  deal  with  injured  min- 
ers between  drinking  buckets  of 
everyone  else’*,  whisky.  Phillips  is 
as  intolerable  ns  he  has  to  be  ns  the 
hollow  professor. 

What  I liked  about  this  very  well 
designed  and  nicely  shot  production 
is  that,  despite  its  tack  of  real  cine- 
matic flair,  it  allows  you- to  see  the 
play  clearly  and  Illustrates  the  drip, 
drip,  drip  of  disappointed  hopes 
with  considerable  precision. 

- if  that’s1  dull,  It  must  be  because 
we've  forgotten  what  it's  like  to  lis- 
ten In  the  cinema  as  opposed  to 
have  our  minds-  blown  away  by. 
other  means;  • 1 


ROCK 

Brian  Logan 

AMBLE  down  Balloch's  main 
road  any  other  day  of  the  year 
and  you'd  be  seduced  — ■ or  bored 
— by  its  simplicity.  You  might  stop 
at  Corries  tea  shop  for  a cuppa  and  a 
scone;  you  might  linker  with  tartans 
in  Loch  Lomond  Kilts.  It’s  a far  cry 
from . . . well,  from  Manchester. 

When  locals  heard  tliat  Oasis 
were  to  visit,  they  kicked  up  some- 
thing of  a fuss.  How  could  sleepy 
Balloch  take  the  strain  of  these  rock 
gods  and  80,000  boisterous  disci- 
ples? We  have,  they  protested,  only 
one  public  lavatory. 

Yet  the  horde  that  flocked  to  Loch 
Lomond  last  weekend  was  extended 
a warm(lsh)  reception.  "West  Dum- 
bartonshire Council  Welcomes  YbU" 
read  the  signs;  West  Dumbarton- 
shire residents,  meanwhile,  glared 


proprietorially  from  their  windows. 

Rumour  has  it  that  forward-think- 
ing revellers  had  come  to  Balloch 
Country  Park  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arena  to  bury  their  drugs 
beyond  the  Investigation  of  the  wili- 
est police  officer,  if  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  blissed-out  rabbits  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  we'U  know  why. 

From  the  back  of  the  natural  audi- 
torium. next  to  Balloch  Castle,  the 
panorama  took  in  first  the  stage, 
then  the  wooded  ebb  and  swell  of 
the  wilds,  and  to  one  side  the  silver  , 
plain  of  Loch  Lomond,  disappearing 
Into  a distant  glen. 

The  vast  crowd  was  warned,  as, 
darkness  closed  in,  to  look  out  for, 
irritating  pests.  .Theft  Patsy  Kensit, 
appeared,  peering  from'  the  wings.’ 
Her  flanc6  needs  £50,000  to  pay  for; 
her  engagement  ring.  It  was  time! 
for  him  to  start  earning  it . • • 

The  show  began;  not  With  a bang,; 
but  with  20,000  simpers’.  Liam 


passion  of  the  genuine  literary 
muse. 

Everything  in  Unwin’s  produc- 
tion — one  of  the  best  Hedda 
Gablers  I've  seen  — is  carefully 
thought  through.  When  Tesrnan 
buries  his  head  in  Aunt  Julia's  lap, 
you  are  reminded  that  he  is  an  or- 
phaned figure  constantly  seeking 
mother-substitutes.  Unwin  creates  a 
whole  world  that  explnins  the  char- 
acters' actions. 

Lindy  Davies's  production  lacks 
that  mix  of  detail  and  linear  clarity. 
Superfluous  music  introduces  each 
act,  speeches  overlap,  the  text 
■'adapted"  by  Helen  Cooper  has  odd 
anachronisms  such  ns  "you  can  say 
that  again".  Above  all,  the  surround- 
ing  characters  are  seen  from 
Hedda’s  viewpoint  rather  than  their 
own.  Walter's  Heddn  aside,  the  one 
sharply  defined  performance  is 
David  Th  re  I fall's  laconically  self- 
destructive  I/ivborg. 

But  the  real  lesson  of  this  double 
Hedda  is  th.it  Ibsen  wrote  not  Just  a 
great  part  hut  a great  play:  one 
which  the  protagunlsl  is  destroyed 
riot  only  by  her  own  nature  but  by 
nn  oppressive  mule-dominated, 
hypocritical  society. 

At  the  Donmar  you  get  Ibsens 
complete  world:  at  Chichester  you 
get  a fine  solo  performance. 

bounded  on  stage,  postured  and 
wiped  his  arse  in  now-tradltional 
performing-monkey  fashion.  Tm 
pre-music  entertainment  involved, 
hooting  a bloated  football  Into  tne 
crowd.  Hls  kick  was  lame;  with  ad, 
herents  like  these,  It's  no  wonder, 
Manchester  City  went  down.  After 
some  minutea  alone  — marking  out 
his  territory,  as  wild  animals,  we. 
wont  to  do  — Gallagher  junior  wf*. 
joined  by  his  brother  arid  his  bond. 
Noel  retained  his  dignity,  providing 
some  of  the  finest  momehte  Yme® 
the  littl'un  was'taklng  time  but.  , [ 
When  the'  ■ last  guitapetnoF; 
twanged,  fireworks  exploded.  1 
the  night  sky.  shattering  once  ana 
for  all ‘the 'rural  calm.  This 
show,  ail  right,  Oasis  will  be  hopmg 
that  ilk*  those  rockets,  thfe  record*, 
irig  of  the  eVfent  will  propel'  tWJJ 
'Into  the  American  stratosphere.  Adj 
a sea  of  euphdrlfc 'souls: broke  rj 

banks  and  spilled  Out  of  this  aomen 
tithes  serene  glade,  Tearing 
ocean-bed  of  litter  In  its  vyake;  oa>| 
loch  would  havd  been  hbplng80 
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Second  nature 


ART 

John  Qittlngs 


■ M g HEN  Chinese  landscape 
l#| M artists  had  to  produce  po- 
rn W litically  correct  works  in 
the  age  of  Mao  Zedong,  they  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  subtle  devices. 
The  group  of  scholars  drinking  tea 
beneath  the  waterfall  was  replaced 
by  a party  of  healthy  socialist  youth. 
Red  flags  and  pylons  sprouted  on 
the  mountain  peaks. 

But  modern  Chinese  art  had  al- 
ready been  wrestling  with  the  rival 
demands  of  tradition  and  modernity 
for  half  a century,  and  the  commu- 
nist revolution  only  presented  a new 
dimension  of  complexity. 

The  results  were  sometimes 
banal.  But  more  often  they  were 
brilliant,  ns  we  can  now  see  in  an 
exciting  exhibition  at  the  British 
Museum  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, which  presents  this  vast  subject 
with  admirable  clarity. 

There  is  only  one  pylon  picture 
on  show  — but  it  is  a classic  of  its 
kind.  Song  Wenzhi’s  Spring  Morn- 
ing In  Lake  Dongting  (1973)  shows 
junks  and  black-tiled  houses  be- 
tween paddy  fields,  viewed  from  a 
wooded  hillside  through  a wraith  of 
mist  — plus  the  pylons,  placed  in 
improbable  positions. 

More  dubious  politically.  Pan 
Tinns-1  ton's  Morning  Mist  fi%l) 
•diuws  a balding  eagle,  feathers 
dishevelled  but  about  to  soar  off 
through  the  gallery.  Perhaps  Pan  in- 
tended to  illustrate  socialist  resolve? 
He  was  still  denounced  by  Madame 
Mao  for  painting  a “very  gloomy 
and  accused  of  being  an 
agent  lor  imperialism. 

Bui  the  great  dialectic  between 
'radii  ion  and  innovation  is  much 
m»>r<-  than  a question  of  politics, 
embracing  form  ns  much  as  content. 

Social  ieal  ism  was  explored  — 
long  before  socialist  realism  — by 
Winters  such  as  Xu  Beihong  in  his 
naturalistic  figure  work.  In  ID  Li, 
after  the  revolution  that  overthrew 
the  Manchu  emperors,  a far-sighted 
minister  of  education  propose*!  the 
scuing-up  of  a Western-type  art 
school  where  students  would  be  en- 
couraged to  express  themselves 
freely.  Traditional  painting  — - the 
guohiia  or  "national  painting"  — had 
become  lifeless  and  hackneyed,  de- 
picting endless  bamboos  and  flow- 
ers, sages  and  birds.  This  exhibition 


presents  the  various  types  of  innova- 
tive painting  that  arose. 

The  Ungnan  School  in  Canton 
combined  modern  themes  with  Chi- 
nese techniques.  In  Shanghai  and 
Beijing  the  xieyi  style  of  "free  and 
spontaneous  brushwork"  emerged, 
with  strong  bold  colour  that  was 
often  influenced  by.  Western  oils.  Its 
proponents  Included  the  great  mas- 
ter Qi  Baishi  (1864-1957).  the  car- 
penter-turned-painter  best  known 
for  his  birds  and  shrimps. 

Socialist  — as  distinct  from  social 
— realism  is  poorly  represented: 
die  exhibition  comes  from  Hong 
Kong  and  reflects  the  preferences  of 
private  collectors  there.  'Die  revolu- 
tionary romanticism  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  is  also  ignored,  though 
with  the  mainland  about  to  take 
over  this  may  owe  more  to  political 
caution  tlian  to  artistic  taste. 

With  the  professionals  in  dis- 
grace Cultural  Revolutionary  art 
was  produced  by  collectives  of  "art 
workers",  with  brilliant  colours  ami 
heroic  figures.  Peasant  paintings 
and  the  woodcut  art  of  the  revolu- 
tion had  a strong  effect  upon  style. 
All  of  this  is  now  written  off,  though 
there  were  some  striking  results. 

Traditional  art  values  were 
quickly  re-discovered  after  Mao's 
death,  for  tradition  has  unusual 
power  in  Chinese  art.  Sonic  painters 
were  actually  directed  to  return  to 
tradition  while  Mno  was  still  alive.  A 
small  group  known  as  the  Hotel 
School  was  brought  together  in  the 
early  seventies  to  produce  birds- 


and-flower  paintings  for  Chinese 
embassies  abroad  and  new  hotels  at 
home.  Today,  most  paintings  of- 
fered for  sale  to  foreign  visitors  are 
still  in  the  classical  mould,  often 
produced  by  distinguished  provin- 
cial painters. 

This  interplay  between  tradition 
and  innovation  may  become  circu- 
lar: the  artists  never  entirely  escape 
their  cultural  roots.  Some  never 
want  to.  And  eventually  the  labels 
begin  to  lose  meaning.  Li  Keran  is 
now  classed  as  a traditionalist  for 
his  scholarly  brushwork,  yet  in  tile 
sixties  his  naturalistic  approach 
seemed  thoroughly  modern. 

A few  artists  in  this  exhibition, 
mostly  younger,  mostly  outside  the 
mainland,  hove  taken  the  next  step 
from  innovation  to  invention. 

There  was  until  recently  a strong 
avant  garde  on  the  mainland,  here 
represented  by  Shao  Fei,  who  began 
her  painting  during  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution in  Hie  IVopIc’s  Liberal  inn 
Army.  1 first  met  her  work  in  (he 
heady  time  of  Democracy  Wall 
(1979-80),  when  a group  of  amateurs 
calling  themselves  tile  Single  Spark 
sought  to  set  art  alight  with  a hotch- 
potch of  surrealism  and  symbolism. 

Outside  the  Beijing  Art  Gallery, 
one  artist  had  put  up  a mocking 
poster:  Question:  I can’t  understand 
this  picture.  All  I cun  sec  is  colours 
leaping  about. 

Answer:  You  have  under  si  end  die 
picture  correctly. 

Tins  fast  i lulling  exhibition  raises 
•a  deeper  question,  beyond  the  birds 
and  pine  trees,  whether  in  tradi- 
tional or  innovative  si  vie:  when*  will 
Chinese  art,  already  2nnt)  years  «>|d, 
go  now? 


League  of  his  own 


Ruffled  feathers  . . , The  ‘gloomy 
Mist  (1061)  earned  him  the  title  * 


eagle’  in  Pan  Tianshou'a  Morning 
agent  of  imperialism' 


Holmes  on  the  Waterloo  warpath 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

I/I /AR  WALKS  (BBC  2),  like  a 
; * good  general,  does  won- 
ders with  very  limited  re- 
sources. The  field  and  farms  of 
’*  otorloo  . , . one  cannon  ball . . . 
one  musket . , . and  one  histo- 
rian, Richard  Holmes,  tcrrler- 
i “"O  in  manner  and  moustache. 

Waterloo  literally  was  a foreign 
■ Jc'd,  a few  acres  of  farmland, 
i fertile  with  blood  and  borte.  It  is 
! very  quiet  now.  The  countryside 
! ls  featureless  and  flat.  THe  sky  is 
Vn*t  and  vacant. 

Holmes  knocked  on  the  door 
°f  La  Haye  Sninte,  which  was  an 
abbatoironJunc  18, 1816.  It  is 
••Ull  n working  farm.  The  former 
I;  kCePs  the  shothe  finds  in  a 
P^ter  pot  and  Is  not  much 
l jotihled  with  tourists:  ‘There’s 
[Wing  to  see.”  But  is  there 


nothing  to  hear . . . sometimes 
...  on  quiet  summer  nights? 

The  27tb  Regiment 
(In)  skillings)  fought  until  they  •. 
; fell,  still  in  their  square.  A small 
granite  headstone  records  their 
noble  record  of  stubborn  en- 
durance and  Wellington’s  bleak 
comment,  "They  saved  the  cen- 
tre of  my  line," 

You  can  tell  that  this  was  not  a 
man  to  waste  breath  on  adjec- 
tives. Asked  if  tt  was  true  (hat  he 
shouted,  “Up  guorda  and  at  - 
'em!”,  he  denied  it.  “I  probably 
gold,  ’Stand  up,  guards.  Make  - 
reach'.  Fire!’  ” I seem  to  hear  the  : 
reporter  of  the  Waterloo  Bugle 
groan.  That  Is  not  the  sume  thing 
■ at  all.  • . 

• The  temperamental  difference 
; between  Napoleon  and  - - - 
Wellington  is  something  you  can 
! taste.  Apart  from  the  obvious  ; . 

; dues,  guess  which  one  Aung 
open  hls  Jacket,  showing  his  ■ 


bemedalled  breast,  crying, 
"Soldiers,  would  you  shoot  your 
Emperor?’1  and  which  one  wrote, 
“PS.  I forgot  to  tell  you  1 was 
made  a duke.”  . 

As  Sellar  and  Ycatmau  said, 
Napoleon  wore  hls  hat  URe  this 
and  Wellington  wore  his  hat  like 
that.  You  just  knew  they  weren’t  ■ 
, going  to  get  on.  However,  I (fid 
notice  that  Wellington  had  a life- 
sized,  naked,  marble  statue  of 
Napoleon  in  hls  London  house  . 
Odd,  really.  " • •• 

Waterloo  was  the  last,  great, 

. bareknuckle  fight, 
j . They  seem  now  like  another  ' 

. breed  of  men.  When  Lord  Paget 
i said,  “Good  God,  my  leg's  been 
struck  offl”  Wellington  replied, 
“Good  God,  man,  so  It  has.”  . 

■ When  Marshal  BKicherwas  rid- ' 
den  over  by  three  French  cavalry 
1 charges,  he  got  up  arid  headed  < 
i for  the  sound  of  gunfire^  He  was 
: 73.  Endurance  was  a necessary 


Andrew  Clements 

applauds  the  Proms  for 
devoting  a whole  day  to 
the  work  of  Igor  Stravinsky 

rHE  arguments  about  who  are 
the  most  Important  com- 
posers of  the  20th  century 
have  started  already,  and  are  likely 
to  carry  on  well  into  the  next  millen- 
nium without  any  real  likelihood  of 
a consensus.  But  one  figure  Is 
above  the  discussion:  Igor  Stravin- 
sky will  be  the  first  name  down  on 
every  list. 

There  is  no  one  else  in  our  era 
whose  achievement  lias  been  so 
immense  and  so  varied,  no  one,  per- 
haps in  the  whole  history  of  music, 
who  has  altered  its  course  ns  drasti-  , 
rally  in  a single  work  ns  he  did  in  | 
l‘Ji:i  with  the  premiere  of  Hie  Rite 
Of  Spring.  And  there  is  no  niqjor 
composer  whose  career  underwent  I 
so  ninny  changes  of  direction  yet 
who  managed  to  stay  so  true  to  him- 
self. never  writing  a single  bar  of 
music  that  was  iu>l  imprinted  with 
his  distinctive  personality.  On  Sun- 
day, the  Proms  devoted  a whole  day 
lu  Ills  music  — three  concerts  sjmn- 
ning  his  output  — and  it's  hard  to 
think  of  any  din-  who  deserves  that 
accolade  more  thoroughly. 

II  Stravinsky  began  his  compos- 
ing career  .is  a paradigm  of  mod- 
ernism—one  of  the*  pioneers,  along 
with  Debussy,  who  look  musk*  ini" 
a brave  new  world  in  tin-  first 
decades  of  the  century  — he  ended 
it  in  ;l  self-contained  musical  world 
that  was  entirely  his  own  creation, 
refining  his  own  austere  version  of 
serial  technique  which  moved  in  an 
entirely  different  direction  from  that 
taken  by  the  young  lions  of  the  post- 
war avanl  garde. 

His  earliest  published  work,  the 
F sharp  minor  Piano  Sonata,  was 
begun  in  1903.  when  he  was  study- 
ing in  St  Petersburg  with  Rimsky. 
Korsakov;  his  last  completed 
composition,  a selling  of  Edward 
Lear's  The  Owl  And  The  Pussy  Cat, 
was  completed  in  1966.  And  lie  lived 
and  composed  through  the  most 
tumultuous  and  rapidly  changing 
period  in  musical  history,  often  act- 
ing as  the  catalyst  for  the  changes 
himself. 

Born  in  1883,  the  year  Wagner 
died,  by  the  time  of  his  own  death  in  i 
1972  die  early  minimalists,  Riley, 


military  virtue  before  what 
Queen  Victoria  was  to  call  "this 
blessed,  blessed  chloroform”. 

"For  God's  sake,  die  like  a 
man  before  these  ’ere  Frencliies,” 
a sergeant  said  to  a groaning 
soldier  In  a field  hospital. 

- Holmes  showed  us  a sur*  ■ 1 
geon’s  tools,  a cannon  ball  and 
how  to  fire  It,  a musket  nnd  how 
to  shoot  it  Steven  Clarke's  imag- 
inative direction,  without  tile 
Bniff  of  a horse,  gave  some  real 
feeling  of  a cavalry  clinrge. 

Napoleon,  going  into  exile, 
said  Ironically  there  would  bo 
time  to  write  hls  memoirs.-  - 
Wellington  did  notwrite  How  I 
Wow  Waterloo.  You  Just  knew  he 
wouldn’t.  • 

It  said  in  .lhis  book  1 was  read-  ■ 
ing  (hat  yawning  arid  groaning 
are  good  for  you.  Nothing  like  a - 
good  groan,  apparently,  for  oxy- 
genating and  empowering  you. 

| So  how  come  I need  a holiday 
when  I geta  good  hour’s  yawning 
and  groaning  every  week  with  . : 
Savannah  (TTV)? 


Reich  and  Glass,  had  already  begun 
to  forge  their  own  new  language, 
which  Itself  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable without  the  example  of 
Stravinsky's  own  emancipation  of 
pulse  and  rhythm  60  years  earlier.  It 
was  a long  journey  through  an  ever- 
changing  musical  landscape,  which 
took  Stravinsky  physically  through 
four  countries,  beginning  in  pre- 
revolutionary Russia  and  ending  in 
tiie  United  States,  where  lie  settled 
at  the  start  of  the  second  world  war. 

It  is  of  course  his  early  master- 
pieces, especially  tiie  first  three  bal- 
lets for  Diaghilev,  The  Firebird, 
Petrushka,  nnd  The  Rite  Of  Spring, 
that  have  remained  Stravinsky’s 
most  popular  and  most  often  per- 
formed scores.  But  his  output  wns 
enormous,  and  there  nre  still  major 
works  from  nil  periods  in  his  life 
that  remain  too  little  known. 

The  11)22  opera  Mnvra,  n fine  well 
to  his  Russian  heritage,  is  hardly 
ever  heard,  let  alone  staged;  many 
of  llic  major  neo-classical  scores  nre 
part  of  (lie  orchestral  repertory,  but 
flic  h Hunting  melodrama  Perse- 
phone of  1934  gets  an  airing  less 
often  than  ii  deserves.  Ami  llinugli 
the  Proms  included  a performance 
of  The  Flood.  Stravinsky's  highly 
compressed  version  of  the  biblical 
Ovation.  written  in  1962,  iln*  late 
works  imve  never  estnblislied  (h>  in- 
selves.  Even  Agon,  a ballet  master* 
piece  from  1HS7.  in  In-  ranked  at 
least  alongside  Petrushka  ami 
Apollo,  is  only  a fixture  in  ilu-  bullet 
repertory.  Bui  pieces  like  Tlirciii. 
his  first  completely  serial  store,  the 
komu-lasiic  Movements  fur  pi  aim 
and  orchestra,  and  tin-  Iasi  major 
work  Requiem  C amides,  which 
looks  back  over  tin  years  t«,  the 
liturgy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
church,  remain  virtually  unknown. 

Without  a grasp  on  those  hue 
pieces  especially,  tlu-  ftdl  breadth  of 
Stravinsky's  creativity  is  hard  to  de- 
lineate. Everything  he  touched  In- 
made  his  own:  even  Pulciuelln.  the 
192U  reworking  of  Pergolesi  that 
made  the  whole  of  his.  and  every- 
one else's.  neoclassici sui  possible, 
sounds  modern.  20th  century,  and 
could  have  been  conceived  by  one 
composer,  ft  was  one  of  his  turning 
points;  after  that  epiphany  there  was 
no  going  back.  But  then  there  was 
never  any  going  back;  Stravinsky’s 
music  always  went  forward,  always 
sought  out  new  challenges  and 
always,  triumphantly,  met  them. 


Savannah  is  one  of  Aaron 
Spelling’s  flock  of  turkeys. 
Spelling  specialises  in  family 
feuds  and  dirty  dealings.  You 
will  recognise  — from  the 
original  Dynasty  template  — the 
galvanic  plot,  the  sudden 
squalls,  the  impossibility  of 
predicting  anyone’s  behaviour, 
the  frequent  but  decently  draped 
sex,  the  teeth. 

Peyton  and  Tbm  were  having 
sex  on  n roulette  table.  Easier 
than  on  a roulette  wheel.  I 
imagine. 

-Peyton  la  the  daughter  of 
Lucille,  who  is  behind  bars  tliat 
would  hold  bnck  a bear,  for 
kilting  Travis,  who  was  irmtrled 
to  Recce,  the  daughter  of  - 
I Edward,  whose  wife  ran  away  - 
with  the  father  of  Tom  because 
' ho  had  an  illegitimate  daughter, 

: Peyton  ^ (See  above.)  Oh,  do  try  • 

1 and  keep  up k 

Next  week  Edward  runs  for 
! the  Senate  and  founds  a Home 
; for  Fallen  Women.  Tell  me  how  It 
1 works  out  I'm  off.  : ' . 
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Time  to  give  up  the  day  job 


Mark  Lawson  

Popcorn 
by  Ben  Elton 

Simon  & Schuster  298pp  £1 2.99 

rHERE  is  an  inevitable  suspi- 
cion of  novelists  already  es- 
tablished as  celebrides  In 
other  fields.  They  are  able  to  bypass 
the  traditional  apprenticeship  of  fic- 
tion and  appeal  to  a ready-made 
readership.  So  one  of  the  impres- 
sive aspects  of  Ben  Elton's  terrific 
fourth  novel  is  the  clear  sense  that 
he  has  worked  and  worried  at  the 
craft  Although  his  first  three  books 
were  easy  bestsellers,  he  seems  to 
have  comprehended  their  faults  — 
sprawling  construction,  hectoring 
tone,  fashionable  causes  — * and  set 
: himself  to  correct  them. 

Popcorn  takes  place  over  one  day 
— Academy  Awards  night  in  Holly- 
wood — and  takes  on  only  one  sub- 
ject: the  relationship  between  screen 
violence  and  street  violence. 

Oliver  Slone  is  currently  being 
sued  by  the  family  of  a murder  vic- 
tim who  claim  that  the  killer  took 
his  cue  from  the  director's  movies. 
Elton's  fictional  0 scar-winner, 
Bruce  Delamitri  — whose  ironic, 
post-modernist  splatter  movies  are 
an  obvious  homage  to  both  Stone 
and  Quentin  Tarantino  — suffers  an 
audience  renction  more  cruel  and 
terrible  than  any  lawsuit.  On  the 
night  that  Bruce  wins  the  Best  Film 


Ben  Elton:  spirited  and  Intelligent 

statuette  for  his  latest  sardonic 
bloodbath,  a pair  of  psychopathic 
mass-murderers  who  can  recite 
every  line  of  his  films  break  into  the 
director's  Malibu  home  and  take 
him  hostage  with  assorted  family 
and  colleagues. 

This  Inspired  fictional  premise  is 
developed  at  three  equally  convinc- 
ing levels:  as  a comedy,  as  a thriller 
and  as  a genuine  moral  debate. 
Given  Elton's  previous  form  as  a 
comedian  and  co-writer  of  the  Black- 
adder  series,  the  jokes  are  the  least 
surprising  of  these  achievements. 
They  are,  though,  very  sharp. 
Bruce’s  Oscar  acceptance  speech  — 
"I  stand  here  on  legs  of  fire ...  you 
are  the  wind  beneath  my  wings  and  I 


flap  for  you ~ is  a fine  parody  of 
that  notoriously  vapid  rhetorical 
form.  The  extracts  from  Bruce’s  film 
— in  which  suspiciously  literate 
killers  deconstruct  figures  of  speech 
between  slayings  — also  come  from 
a recognisable  cinematic  reservoir. 
Pressed  by  a bimbo  televirion  pre- 
senter on  whether  viewers  imitate 
what  they  see,  Bruce  smartly  replies 
that  If  lids  were  true  all  her  own 
viewers  would  "have  their  hair  set  in 
concrete  and  their  brain  sucked  out 
along  with  their  cellulite". 

More  surprising  Is  the  book’s 
tight  plotting.  The  star  of  stand-up 
has  contrived  a stand-off  of  real  ten- 
sion, in  which  Bruce's  kidnappers, 
Wayne  and  Scout,  broadcast  live  on 
every  channel  In  America.  The 
killers,  children  of  the  TV  age,  have 
asked  for  a direct  feed  from  the  rat- 
ings computer,  so  that  they  can 
watch  their  fame  inflate  second  by 
second.  The  story  takes  a fiendish 
final  twist,  which  it  would  be  spiteful 
to  reveal,  other  than  to  say  that  the 
American  people  are  asked  to  make 
a collective  sacrifice  to  save  the 
lives  of  die  hostages.  This  sacrifice 
involves  such  a deeply  enshrined 
modern  American  right — the  right 
to  voyeurism  — that  they  prove  un- 
able to  make  it 

The  really  startling  aspect  of  the 
book,  however,  is  its  stance.  If  the 
novel  had,  in  the  modern  American 
fashion,  first  been  attributed  to 
"Anonymous”,  the  spot-the-author 


pieces  would  surely  have  fingered 
Richard  Littlejohn  or  Paul  Johnson 
rather  than  this  established  jester  of 
the  left  There  are  grouches  about 
“self-righteous  feminism,  the  mod- 
ern equivalent  of  hiding  behind  a 
woman's  petticoats",  while  the 
young  are  spikily  libelled  in  the  line: 
"Generation  X?  Generation  X- 
tremely  fucking  stupid.”  The  novel 
does  not  in  fact  support  censorship 
of  violent  movies.  Elton  Is  variously 
snide  and  kind  to  both  sides  of  the 
debate  in  nearly  equal  measure. 
The  target  for  his  anger  is  more 
general:  what  he  sees  as  an  endemic 
American  tendency  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility to  someone  else.  The 
adulterer  who  declares  himself  a 
Bex  addict  and  checks  into  a clinic. 
The  child  who  kills  both  parents 
and  blames  sexual  abuse  in  child- 
hood. The  media  point  the  finger  at 
the  politicians;  the  politicians  ac- 
cuse the  media.  The  killer  accuses 
the  film-maker;  the  film-maker  in- 
dicts society.  "Nobody  gets  blamed 
for  anything  in  this  country,”  Bruce 
laments  at  gun-point.  "Nothing  is 
anybody's  fault"  You  can  easily 
imagine  these  points  being  made  in 
some  non-fiction  tract  called 
"Blameless  Nation".  But  what’s 
most  Impressive  about  Popcorn  1b 
its  integration  of  story  and  thought. 
The  plot-twists  detonate  the  moral 
dilemmas,  the  commentary  is  in  the 
comedy. 

This  spirited  and  intelligent  book 
about  whether  entertainment  can 
engender  imitation  certainly  leaves 
you  hoping  for  a spate  of  copycat 
novels  from  Elton. 


Outsider  inside  Catalonia 


Britain’s  flexible  friend 


Colm  TDIbln 

The  Lone  Man 
by  Bernardo  Atxaga 
translated  by  Margaret  Jull  Costa 
Harvill  Cl 5.99 hdbk;  £9.99  pbh 

-TOWARDS  the  end  of  The  Lone 
/ Man,  Bernardo  Abcnga's  second 
novel,  his  hero  Carlos,  a former 
Basque  terrorist  living  outside 
Barcelona,  looks  at  the  people 
around  him.  "Of  all  the  people  he 
saw  as  they  drove  towards  Calle 
Aribau.  only  four  seemed  to  inhabit 
the  same  territory  as  him:  a thin 
man  who  looked  like  a criminal,  a 
couple  who  looked  like  junkies  and 
the  injured  or  ill  person  being  trans- 
ported in  an  ambulance  with  the 
siren  blaring  " Carlos  is  an  existen- 
tial hero  and  a Basque  in  Catalonia. 
He  enjoys  only  baking  bread,  play- 
ing with  his  two  dogs  and  hanging 
around  an  ancient  spring  close  to 
the  hotel  which  he  and  two  friends 
have  bought  on  the  proceeds  of  a 
bank  raid. 

Carlos  likes  women,  and  watches 
them  carefully,  and  has  built  a spe- 
cial underground  room,  a dungeon 
with  cushions,  where  he  can  go  with 
them.  But  the  new  hotel  reception- 
ist wants  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
and  in  nny  cose  two  Basque  terror- 
ists arc  hiding  In  his  den. 

This  novel  is  slow  and  dense  and 
heavy  going  at  times;  often  there  is 
too  much  detail,  too  much  repeti- 
tion. Carlos  is  plagued  by  a literary 
device  whereby  two  dead  charac- 
ters whisper  comments  and  warn- 
ings into  his  ear  throughout  the 
book,  and  most  of  the  time  this  is  ir- 
ritating and  disconcerting.  But  his 
character  is  so  carefully  imagined 
and  rendered  with  such  precision 
and  authenticity  that  the  narrative 
becomes  compelling. . 

it  would  have  been  easy  for  Atx- 
aga  to  have  written  a novel  about  an 
I old  terrorist  being  forced  to  hide 


two  of  his  comrades,  with  car 
chases  and  cheap  thrills,  but  he  has 
avoided  all  of  that.  He  has  portrayed 
instead  with  great  force  a deeply 
wounded  individual,  haunted  by  the 
Basque  country,  by  his  brother  who 
is  in  a mental  hospital  and  by  a lost 
idealism. 

Terrorism  in  the  book  is  shown 
as  a dull  and  unexciting  business, 
and  for  this  alone  Atxaga  should  be 
given  a prize.  (He  has  won  most  of 
the  Spanish  literary  prizes.)  Carlos's 
time  in  prison  is  barely  mentioned 
in  the  book  and  yet  Atxaga  manages 
to  suggest  that  Carlos  and  his  two 
colleagues  in  the  hotel  are  still  re- 
covering from  being  locked  up,  and 
are,  indeed,  still  incarcerated  in  the 
hotel.  They  dream  of  a new  life,  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  locked  into  his 
days  on  the  edge  of  the  motorway. 

The  Lone  Man  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned novel:  the  lone,  male  anti- 
hero.  tiie  outsider,  gets  small  j 
comfort  from  the  world  around  him, 
his  gloom  and  ennui  impel  the  nar-  ; 
rative.  But  it  is  also  an  interesting 
portrait  of  modern  Spain.  The 
Basque  in  Catalonia  becomes  a bril- 
liant image  of  alienated  man.  And 
the  picture  of  former  terrorists  re- 
leased by  an  amnesty  running  an 
hotel,  unsure  that  either  the  past  or 
the  future  means  very  much,  has  a 
certain  resonance  in  Spain  now. 

In  his  first  novel  Atxaga  inherited 
the  legacy  of  Borges  and  Juan 
Goytlsolo;  in  this  new  book  he  has 
moved  closer  to  the  world  of  Sartre 
and  Camus,  and  been  distracted 
somewhat  by  too  many  devices,  but 
the  power  of  the  writing  is  still 
there.  U is  now  Atxaga's  fate,  or 
maybe  his  good  luck,  as  one  of  the 
few  Basque  writers  ever  to  be  trans- 
lated to  have  to  deal  with  the  lack  of 
a literary  tradition  in  his  own  lan- 
guage and  the  wealth,  almost  ex- 
hausted perhaps,  of  tradition  that  is 
nil  around  him.  His  progress  will  be 
fascinating. 


Peter  Clarke 

The  Transformation  ol  British 
Politics.  1860- 1995 
by  Brian  Harrison 
Oxford  61 8ppE50(El  4.99  pbk) 

1 N THE  days  when  English  nation- 
f alism  took  the  form  of  simply  as- 
suming a tacit  superiority  rather 
than  panting  your  face  with  the 
flag,  there  was  no  greater  object  of 
veneration  than  "the  English  Consti- 
tution" — the  title,  of  course,  of  Wal- 
ter Bagehot’s  classic  book. 

At  the  outset  of  his  own  formida- 
ble study,  Brian  Harrison  says  of 
Bagehok  “The  English  Constitution 
is  the  inevitable  starting  point  for 
any  account  of  how  British  govern- 
ment has  come  to  be  what  it  now  is." 

While  Whiggiah  historians  once 
celebrated  the  unfolding  of  a pat- 
tern of  parliamentary  government 
that  was  the  envy  of  the  world,  his- 
torical revisionism  now  suggests 
other  perspectives,  focused  on  a de- 
cline in  confidence  in  British  Institu- 
tions and  a readiness  to  entertain 
constitutional  reform.  The  monar- 
chy has  tumbled  precipitately  from 
the  public  esteem  It  enjoyed  In  the 
post-war  period,  giving  republican 
projects  a credibility  which  they 
have  not  enjoyed  this  century.  Par- 
liament has  lost  prestige;  politicians 
are  no  longer  accorded  respect  in 
pursuing  an  honourable  colling. 

Proposals  for  electoral  reform  re- 
flect dissatisfaction  with  the  British 
model  of  adversarial  politics,  legiti- 
mated in  a two-party  system.  The 
Civil  Service,  once  lauded  as  a Rolls- 
Royce  machine,  has  been  cut  back, 
its  mandarin  ethic  challenged  by  the 
norms  of  new-public  management 
Issues  of  national  identity  have  of- 
fered the  strongest  challenge  since 
the  Home  Rule  crisis  to  the  repre- 
sentative claims  of  Westminster.. 
The  unwritten  constitution  itself  has 
come  to  be  questioned.1  > : > • 


Brian  Harrison  is  an  admirable 
guide  to  the  history  lhat  has  pro- 
duced the  state  of  our  current  poli- 
tics. Having  begun  with  a critical 
examination  of  Bagehot’s  system  as 
it  existed  in  the  1860s,  Harrison 
looks  at  the  influence  of  empire  and 
public  welfare  in  fuelling  new  de- 
mands upon  it,  and  at  the  various 
nationalist  challenges  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
argues  that  "the  flexibility  of  (he 
British  political  system  and  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  those  who  manage 
it  may  yet  enable  us  to  retain  the 
cultural,  economic,  and  other  bene- 
fits of  a multi-nation  state  by  the 
only  mean9  feasible  in  a liberal  soci- 
ety: through  combining  curbs  on 
central  government  with  a genuine 
belief  in  local  self-government". 

Unfashionabty  maintaining  that  it 
ain’t  broke,  Harrison  Is  sceptical 
about  any  need  to  fix  it  — at  least  In 
any  respect  that  breaks  with  the 
incremental  patch-and-mend  style  of 
British  constitutional  tinkering. 
Indeed,  the  monarchy  Is  one  of  two 
subjects  which  bring  out  unwonted 
feelings  of  awe  in  this  otherwise  dis- 
passionate author.  Hence  his  confi- 
dence that  "the  British  constitution's 
flexibility  will  no  doubt  ensure  that 
common  sense  prevails  In  this  area 
as  so  often  earlier  elsewhere". 

The  only  other  object  for  which 
Harrison  manifests  such  constant 
regard  1b  the  two-party  system.  He 
has  made  himself  spokesman  of  the 
view  that  its  virtue  rests  in  its  cen- 
trist tendencies.  This  is  all  of  a piece 
with  his  eminently  impartial  com- 
mendation of  the  liberalism  vari- 
ously Bhown  by  both  major  parties. 

But  Harrison  has  no  time  for  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  the  electoral 
system  that  helped  keep  Thatcher  in 
power,  since  ail  that  was  needed  was 
“overt  Lib-Lab  coalition  or  merger". 
Just  tike  that!  It  seems  odd  in  shook 
so  fruitfully  committed  to  a histori- 
I cal  understanding  of  British  politics. 


Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

Notes  Front  a Small  Island,  by 
Bill  Bryson  (Black  Swan,  £64} 

Af IGEL  WILLIAMS'S  ftn 
am  Wimbledon  To  Waco  n 
about  a Brit  in  America,  and  at 
funny.  This  Is  about  an  Amend 
over  here,  and  funny.  Bryson  k 
two  major  advantages:  he  lias  bn 
over  here  for  some  time,  attd« 
write.  Sample  throwaway  line;  fa 
all  I knew,  when  a car  had  an  Lpls 
on  the  back  of  it,  it  indicated  thti 
was  being  driven  by  a leper*  Xt 
only  is  this  book  hilarious,  It  hi 
farewell  love-letter  to  thra  country, i 
work  of  generosity  and  intefllgeu 
that  should  shame  us  Into  treaty 
our  heritage  better.  Bon  vopg 
Bill,  and  please  do  come  back  son 

ME:  the  Facts,  by  Brian  J Pori 
(Corgi,  £4.90) 

THE  ONLY  fact  everyone  own 
to  agree  on  is  that  John  Seh)i 
Gummer  shouldn’t  have  crarad 
that  beef  burger  into  his  pm 
daughter’s  mouth  Bix  years  qt 
Still,  this  has  the  air  of  being  i 
pretty  useful  book,  readable,  M 
prone  to  hysteria  and  capable  i 
taking  the  long  view.  (He  afro  pda 
out  the  startlingly  counterfoil 
fact  that  kine  are,  technically,  card 
vores.  Check  it  out  pp  8991)  to 
has  the  best  blurb  copy  ever 
on  the  back  of  a book:  "It  roust  fc 
read  by  everyone  who  eats." 

Goethe's  Collected  Works, 
Volume  12:  Scientific  Studlw. 
ed  &tra  Douglas  Miller 
(Princeton,  £12.96) 


BOOKS  29 

A man  for  all  futuristic  seasons 


PRINCETON'S  12-volume  sta- 
tion from  Goethe's 
represents  only  about  a tenth  oft- 
output,  but  it’s  the  best  Engfehr: 
tion  we’re  ever  going  to  get  £ 
volume  contains  large  chunks  K- 
his  scientific  writings,  and  ®' 
time  lias  proved  many  * 
theories  wrong,  he  was  & *• 
wrong  than  most  of  his  conW' 
rnries.  His  'Theory  of  Colour 
he  thought,  the  best  tiling  he  d e- 
written:  ‘Towards  a Thwfl' 
Weather"  has  passages  whiebrajj 
close  to  poetry  — underato*®- 
enough,  considering  how 
the  natural  world  was  to  him- 

Trainspotting:  The  ScWjJ 
by  John  Hodge  (Faber, 

Ji  CHTUNG!  As  you 
w\  now  illegal  for  any  hou«^ 
in  the  country  not  to  (a)  navej^ 
of  Trainspotting:  the  Nova 
have  seen  Trainspotting:  the 
or  (c)  been  to  Tralnspotth*. 
Play.  Torvill  and  Deans Tm^ 
ting  on  Ice  has  been  heW  om, . 
technical  reasons. 
detector  vans  are  operating 
area.  You  have  been  warn*® 
penalties  for  non-compHM** 
gruesome. 


To  order  any  of  tiie  book* 
in  print,  over  100,000  tltiee  «^j. 
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Ian  Katz  In  New  York  and 
Flora  Botaford  In  Colombo 

A RTHUR  C CLARKE,  the  fii- 
'i  turret  guru  and  grand  old 
man  of  science  fiction,  has  com- 
pleted what  he  expects  to  be  his 
last  major  flight  of  fancy,  the  final 
volume  in  the  series  of  novels 
that  began  with  2001 : A Space 
Odyssey. 

Clarke,  aged  70,  secreted 
himself  in  Colombo’s  oldest 
hotel  for  three  months  to  finish 
3001:  The  Final  Odyssey,  to  be 
published  next  spring  by  the  New 
tork  company  Del- Hey  Books. 

The  deal  Is  understood  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  yet  for  a 
science  fiction  work.  Clarke, 
who  moved  to  Sri  Lanka  from  his 
native  Britain  in  1952  to  indulge 
his  passion  for  scuba  diving,  will 
say  only:  "It's  a nine-figure  sum, 
and  that’s  Including  the  cents. H 

Since  as  a young  boy  he  began 
day-dreaming  about  the  future, 
Arthur  C Clarke  has  written 
more  than  70  books.  Following 
me  massive  success  of  the  1968 
Stanley  Kubrick  film  2001:  A 
apace  Odyssey,  co-written  with 
toe  director,  he  penned  two 
more  volumes  of  the  futuristic 
apace  adventure. 

His  latest  book  is  set  on 
(,anymcde,  Jupiter's  largest 
tooou.  According  to  Del-Rey, 

1 J'ork  on  the  novel  was  delayed 
,£top  Challenger  disaster  In 
: Mr  Clarke  had  hoped  to 

use  Information  from  the  Galileo 
Jfoace  probe  hut  had  completed 


the  work  by  the  time  the  first  im- 
ages of  Ganymede  were  beamed 
back  to  Earth. 

Mr  Clarke  Is  revered  not 
merely  for  weaving  hi-tech  fan- 
tasies but  for  predicting  techno- 
logical developments  long  before 
anyone  else  has  dreamt  of  them. 

As  a young  RAF  officer,  be  de- 
scribed a system  of  "rocket  sta- 
tions" in  fixed  orbits  over  the 
earth  that  might  some  day  be 
used  to  beam  communications 
between  different  points  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  Now  communi- 
cation via  geostationary  satel- 
lites is  taken  for  granted. 

The  final  novel  in  the  Space 
Odyssey  series  explores  die  idea 
of  cyber-warfare,  one  of  Mr 
Clarke's  current  preoccupa- 
tions. "If  the  technology  was 
available,  computers  could 
cause  havoc  with  things  (ike 
defence  systems,"  he  Bays. 

The  author  is  largely  confined 
to  a wheelchair  by  post-polio 
syndrome.  He  stays  abreast  of 
technological  developments, 
keeping  in  touch  with  a network 
of  scientists  via  the  Internet,  and 
monitoring  the  heavens  with  his 
roof-top  telescope. 

He  is  now  resting  lifter  com- 
pleting 3001 : A Final  Odyssey, 
and  Bftya  he  is  in  the  process  of 
teaching  Ids  computer  how  to 
"take  dictation".  Meanwhile  lie  is 
following  news  of  Hollywood  In- 
terest in  hla  latest  book  with  rel- 
ish. "My  agent  Is  denting  with 
over  80  offers  — but  of  course 
Stanley  Kubrick  has  first  refusal.” 


On  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  new  short  stories, 
sci-fi  author  Ray  Bradbury  talks  to  Tom  Hutchinson 


I A -/HEN  American  preachers 
1/1/  choke  on  the  Old  Testa-. 
* * ment,  they  clear  their 
throats  by  quoting  Ray  Bradbury. 
Their  exodus  from  MoseB  directs 
them  into  the  promised  lands  of  the 
veteran  science  fiction  writer. 

Bradbury  discovered  that  some 
Bible-bellers  were  getting  uplift 
from  him  when  they  wrote  to  thank 
hint.  “I  was  so  flattered.  I had  letters 
saying  that  some  of  them  were  read- 
ing my  more  optimistic  fiction  from 
the  pulpit.  And  the  congregations 
were  going  for  ill” 

So  what  did  he  do?  What  any 
American  go-getter  would  do.  like 
one  of  tin-  pioneering  people*  about 
whom  he  wrote  so  persuasively  in 
Tile  Martian  Chronicles  and  ’Hie 
Golden  Apples  Of  Tile  Sun.  In*  leapt 
on  the  bandwagon  of  (lie  main 
chance. 

To  coincide  with  the  September 
publication  nf  Quicker  Than  The 
Kyi-,  a book  of  short  stories,  he's  also 
written  A Cha|>-Book  For  Burnt-Out 
Rabbis.  Priests  And  Ministers. 
"'Hint’s  specially  for  those  who 
would  like  au  alternative.  I may  not 
believe  in  their  personal  religions, 
but  I have  iivim-iiduiis  faith  in  the 
Cosmos,  in  the  Life  Finxi-forguml." 

A forgivable  belief  in  himself,  too. 
As  ilu-  pi  i -miere  ,>f  foe  spi-rtiieul.'ir 
science- ficl ion  movie  Independence 
Hay  looms  over  Britain  like  a vast 
inoilur-ship.  Bradbury  has  taken 
■ml  an  advertisement  in  Daily  Vari- 
ety urging  that  The  MnrtUi  Llromi- 
cle  be  similarly  filmed.  "T  he  ad  oust 
me  4.009  bucks,  but  I wanted  pro- 
ducers to  know  it  was  still  available." 

Raymond  Douglas  Bradbury  is  76 
next  month,  but  he  is  still  a mighty 
player  on  America’s  literary  and 
media  scene,  proclaiming  that  Inde 
pendenee  Day  proves  something  he 
has  always  said,  something  film- 
makers were  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand: that  fantasy  always  makes 
money  at  the  box-office." 

'You  know,  Independence,  with 
its  threat  of  alien  invasion,  is  a 
throwback  to  the  paranoid  SF  film 


Arthur  C Clarke  at  his  Colombo  home  photograph;  Nicholas  boutman 

Clarke's  final  odyssey 


of  the  fifties,  The  Day  The  World 
Stood  Still  or  my  own  It  Came  From 
Outer  Space.  With  tills  new  film  the 
aliens  mean  us  harm.  To  that  extent 
it's  anti-ET  or  Close  Encounters  Of 
The  Third  Kind,  with  crcaLures  that 
meant  us  good.  Once  again  we're 
under  threat." 

Christopher  Ishmvond  called 
Bradbury  n poet;  chubby  and  be- 
spectacled, he  is  still  a man  with  n 
head  full  of  singing  birds,  though 
now  they've  been  orchestrated  to 
sing  to  a pitch  that  makes  him  one 
of  the  richest  writers  around.  He 
has  become  n literary  superstar. 

The  Apollo  1!»  astronauts  named  ;i 
muon-lndcnliiliuii  Dandelion  Crater 
after  his  hook  Daiulc-linn  Wine. 

His  creativity  still  revs  at  top 

‘It  is  not  that  people 
in  Hollywood  are 
naturally  dishonest; 
just  that  some  of  them 
feel  they  have  to  be’ 

spied.  Tin*  nuin  who  canu-d  his 
first  money  in  literal  lire  at  the  age 
of  I.T.  by  writing  gags  for  conu-diau 
tieorg'-  Hums,  has  just  written  a 
(realise  for  The  Shaw  Society’  with  o 
title  as  unwieldy  us  Us  ideas  are  sup- 
ple — (IBS:  Refurbishing  Tile  Tin 
Wood  man;  Science  Fict  ion  Willi  A 
Heart.  A Brain  And  The  Nerve.  It's 
the  Shavian  idea  of  a life-force  to 
which  lie  corresponds. 

He  speaks  with  brimming  enthu- 
siasm: “I  know  it  sounds  painfully 
corny,  but  every  minute  of  being 
alive  is  an  adventure,  a festival  of 
discovery."  Pari  of  that  ongoing 
euphoria  is  in  being  married  to 
Maggie,  who  has  borne  him  four 
daughters,  so  that  he  now  has  seven 
grandchildren. 

But.  for  n writer,  he  has  had  a life 
rich  in  physical  incident  outside  his 
imagination.  One  of  the  most  her- 


Kiss  and  make  up 


Darlan  Loader 

On  Kissing:  From  the 
Metaphysical  to  the  Erotic 
by  Adrienne  Blue 
Gollancz  224pp  El  4.99 

Jk  T WHAT  moment  is  it  best  to 
stop  talking  and  to  start  kiss- 
ing? Some  people,  it  would  seem, 
prefer  talking  and  others  prefer  kiss- 
ing, but  it  is  certain  that  you  can't  do 
both  at  the  same  time.  Kissing  may 
do  away  with  speaking,  but  n kiss 
has  always  got  something  to  say. 

Once  you  know  how  someone 
kisses,  you  know  n lot  about  that 
person.  You  know  what  they  have 
been  doing,  or  not  doing,  you  know 
if  they  believe  in  romance  or  lust, 
you  know  how  they  would  like  to  be 
kissed  themselves  and  you  know, 
too,  if  they  have  been  to  the  movies. 
Kisses  themselves  can  be  greedy, 
meek,  impertinent,  uncommunica- 
tive, They  can  be  dry,  moist,  wet, 
transitory,  interminable.  They  can, 
id  shprl,  tell  you  a lot  It  is  this 
telling  which  becomes,  for  the 
lover,  both  the  sweetness  and  the 
barrier  of  kissing. 

Many  of  the  scholars  who,  like 


Adrienne  Blue,  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  kissing,  have  concluded 
that  the  erotic  kiss  has  its  source  in 
the  suckling  relation  of  child  to 
mother.  This  is  unsound.  Suckling 
and  kissing  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent activities,  in  the  sense  that 
suckling  is  not  initially  a learnt  activ- 
ity, but  kissing  is.  For  many  men, 
the  only  thing  that  matters  about  a 
woman's  bosom  is  the  success — or 
failure  — of  making  the  nipple 
erect.  If  there  is  indeed  a link  to 
kissing,  it  mil  not  be  in  sucking  but 
in  (he  discontinuities  of  the  kiss  — 
die  moments  of  hesitation,  of  refus- 
ing, of  withdrawing. 

Kissing,  as  its  histories  show,  la  a 
sign.  The  Christian  kiss  of  peace, 
the  Judas  kiss  of  betrayal,  the  divine 
kiss  which  impregnates  the  Virgin, 
tile  kiss  of  salutation,  the  Mafia  kiss 
of  death  — they  all  show  how  an  ac- 
tion, by  taking  on  disparate  mean- 
ings, can  become  a sign  of 
something  else.  Hence  the  question, 
to  what  extent  is  an  erotic  kiss  a 
sign?  Does  it  point,  like  those  oilier 
kisses,  to  something  else  or  Is  it  an 
end,  a satisfaction  in  itself?  Some 
men  have  the  curious  Idea  lhat  If  nn- 
other  creature  consents  to  a Was, 


rendous  was  scripting  Moby  Dick 
for  John  Huston  who,  while  they 
were  in  Ireland,  sent  round  two  box- 
ers to  beat  him  up  because  of  a dis- 
agreement Bradbury  escaped  the 
boxers,  but  not  the  trauma  of  the 
event. 

Years  later,  he  went  up  to  the 
great  man  in  a restaurant.  "1  want 
you  to  know  I forgive  you,"  he  said. 
"You  changed  my  life.”  Maggie  said: 
"But  you  hate  him  so.  Why  did  you 
do  dial?"  Bradbury  responded;  ‘But 
lie  did  change  my  life  — for  the  bet- 
ter. After  Moby  Dick  1 could  lake 
my  talent  anywhere. ” He  wrote  a 
novel  about  Huston,  though,  to  fully 
exorcise  die  experience  from  his 
system. 

Fie  has  always  seen  Hollywood 
as.  literally,  a I’lnncl  Hollywood:  a 
place  where  I him  ran  beings  become 
iilieii  in  Ibcir  dealings  with  each 
other.  When  he  was  asked  to  scripl 
Tlie  Boost  From  2U,(XXi  Fathoms,  be  1 
realised  it  bail  been  pl.igiuriseil 
from  his  own  story.  Tin-  Foghorn. 
Shamefacedly,  the  producer  paid  up 

for  the  rights. 

"Us  nut  that  people  in  Holly  wood 
are  naturally  dishonest;  it's  just  tlini 
some  of  llieni  feel  (h:ii  they  have  to 

hr." 

Kny  Bradbury  bears  iiu  grudges, 
but  he  wishes  that  uiuvii-s  had  hap- 
pier endings.  "What  I 1 1 lean  is  dial 
villains  slumld  gel  iheir  comeup- 
pance . . . Films  an-  for  solving  lilt-. 
Nul  fur  making  it  nn.iv  diffkuli  " 

lb-  plans  mightily  ahead  ll»- 
wnnls  in  write  nnudii-i  ii-eute*-.  on 
the  way  Herman  Melville's  Muliy 
Dick  resembles  Jules  Wine's 
Twenty-  Thousand  D agoes  Fmbr 
The  Sea:  "L  a plain  Ah  ah  i>  tin-  re- 
verse of  Captain  Nemo.  And  I can 
prove  it  iu  mi  many  ways." 

He  left  me  to  gu  on  holiday  with 
his  beloved  Maggie  in  bis  beloved 
France.  A man  who  has  seen  his 
dreams  become  reality  around  him. 

A renaissance  man  for  all  futuristic 
seasons. 

Later,  I got  a note  thanking  me 
for  being  bis  guest  at  luncheon.  He 
had  paid  for  (he  lunch.  They  don’t 
make  men  with  manners  like  lhat 
these  days.  Unless,  of  course,  they 
come  from  other  planets. 


that  means  that  intercourse  will  fol- 
low. How  can  we  be  sure  that  a kiss 
might  not  mean  more,  or  less,  than 
we  think?  And  if  we  think  after  a 
kiss,  what  happens  when,  in  kissing, 
we  think?  Perhaps  the  real  problem 
of  kissing  is  exactly  that:  since  the 
kiss  is  a sign,  it  makes  us  think,  but 
if  we  think  when  we  kiss,  we  botch 
tlie  kiss. 

Adrienne  Blue’s  volume  cata- 
logues not  just  the  erotic  kiss,  but 
the  Mss  in  (some)  literature,  his- 
tory, photography  and  sculprure. 
She  devotes  one  section  of  her  book 
to  a discussion  of  Rodin’s  The  Kiss", 
It  is  a fact  that  if  all  (he  world  loves  a 
lover,  not  all  the  worfd  loves  the  man 
who  kisses  in  public.  They  don't 
love  him  because  they  think  that  he 
is  not  til  inking,  but  enjoying.  The 
public  kisser  would  be  hated  half  as 
much  if  it  wns  realised  that  his  or 
her  kiss  was,  already,  half  n thought. 
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Red  alert  for  grey  squirrels 


Paul  Evans 


/N  AN  angry,  screeching 
wheeze,  a harassed  female  grey 
squirrel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  has  had  enough  of  male 
squirrels  behaving  badly,  and  is  giv- 
ing them  what  for.  She's  not  the 
only  one.  A shrill  chorus  of  conser- 
vation and  land-owning  agencies 
has  also  got  it  in  for  grey  squirrels. 
And  if  they  have  their  way  the  pesky 
varmints  won't  breed.  Ever. 

Grey  squirrels  hnve  been  trouble 
ever  since  they  were  introduced  to 
Britain  from  North  America  in  the 
late  19th  century.  They  stand  ac- 
cused of  criminal  damage  to  young 
trees:  egg-slealing  and  disrupting 
nesting  birds;  nicking  nuts  from 
bird  tables;  and,  most  seriously, 
causing  the  decline  of  the  red  squir- 
rel. For  their  punishment,  they  muRt 
he  cleansed:  shot,  poisoned,  trapped, 
infected  with  an  impolcncy  virus. 
And  why  not?  After  all,  they're  only 
tree-rats,  invading  aliens,  vermin. 

'file  British  population  of  red 
squirrels  peaked  at  several  million 
In  191ft,  but  began  lu  fait  from  1920 
and  hns  now  crashed  to  160,000. 
The  grey  squirrel  population  has 
meanwhile  risen  to  2V: million. 

Greys  are  belter  at  digesting 
nuts.  Reds  are  fussier  about  nuts, 
hut  are  much  lighter  animals  and 
need  in  bulk  up  for  hibernal  Inn.  So 
if  the  greys  have  nabbed  ail  the 
nuts,  it's  curtains  (or  the  reds.  This 
has  led  to  renewed  efforts  to  protecL 
the  woods  where  red  squirrels 
-survive  and  to  proposals  to  attack 
the  greys.  According  to  a recent 
discover y.  grey  squirrels  may  have 
introduced  a disease  into  red  squir- 
rels that  is  hastening  their  decline. 

The  strategy  for  red  squirrel  con- 
servation. launched  this  month, 
conies  from  an  alliance  of  powerful 
interests.  The  Country  Landowners 
Association,  the  Forestry  Commis- 
sion and  the  Timber  Growers  Asso- 
ciation do  not  just  want  to  protect 
the  red  squirrel:  they  have  been 
waging  war  on  greys  for  decades  be- 
cause of  the  damage  greys  cause  to 
woodland.  Agencies  charged  with 
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the  legal  protection  of  the  endan- 
gered red  squirrel,  as  well  as  scien- 
tific institutions  and  wildlife  groups, 
are  there  to  protect  and  enhance 
biodiversity.  In  short,  the  dice  are 
loaded  against  grey  squirrels. 

Although  the  effort  to  protect  red 
squirrels  and  their  habitats  is  to  be 
applauded,  the  strategy  for  cleans- 
ing Britain  of  grey  squirrels  raises 
important  issues  which  deserve  a 
proper  airing. 

"Wildlife"  emerged  as  a concept 
studded  with  images  of  “flagship" 
species  in  conservation  circles . Our 
endearing  native  red,  with  its  Squir- 
rel Nutkin  associations,  offers  a 
powerful  image.  By  contrast  the 
greys  fly  the  Jolly  Roger  and  are 
prey  to  the  xenophobia  levelled  at 
"invasive  alien  species”.  Ecological 
intervention  tends  to  champion  cer- 
I tain  aspects  of  nature  and  forms  of 
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biological  diversity,  and  to  crusade 
against  others.  Conservation  is  seen 
by  some  as  protecting  the  nature  we 
like  from  the  nature  we  don’t. 

Reaction  to  "problem"  alien 
species  involves  moral  decisions. 
Who  makes  those  decisions  nnd  in 
what  way  are  they  accountable?  We 
owe  it  to  the  red  squirrel  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  it  back  from  the 
brink  of  extinction. 

Although  it  is  accepted  that  the 
complete  removal  of  grey  squirrels 
in  Britain  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  public,  even  ir  it  were  possible, 
how  much  of  a slaughter  should  we 
sanction  in  the  process?  There  is 
much  more  at  stake  here  than  a sim- 
ple choice  between  red  and  grey. 
The  grey  squirrel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  has  a very  capable  voice 
of  her  own.  But  she  needs  moral 
support. 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 


eRITAIN’S  22-year-old  champion 
Matthew  Sadler  has  made  i 
another  move  towards  the  top  eche- 
lon of  world  chess  by  winning  the 
traditional  Austrian  Open  at 
Oberwart  with  an  unbeaten  8/9. 

Oberwart  is  always  one  of  the 
strongest  European  opens  due  its 
geographical  convenience  for  the 
large  number  of  hungry  Russian, 
Ukrainian  and  Serbian  grandmas- 
ters who  arrive  In  their  battered 
Ladas  and  normally  depart  loaded 
with  Deutschmarks.  Despite  such 
powerful  opposition,  Sadler  won  his 
first  three  rounds  against  unrated 
opponents  and  then  scored  5/6 
against  GMs. 

Sadler  was  favourite  to  retain  his 
title  when  the  annual  BCF  congress 
opened  last  week  at  Nottingham 
University.  More  than  700  players 
are  contesting  the  national  cham- 
pionships for  women,  veterans,  and 
age-group  titles  for  juniors  and  girls, 
down  to  under-sevens. 

M Sadler  (Eng)  v 
V Burmakin  (Rus) 

1  d4  d5  2 c4  e6  3 Nc3  NfB 
4 cxd5  exd5  6 Bg5  Few  GMs  like 
to  defend  the  Queen’s  Gambit  ex- 
change variation  since  Black's  game 
is  passive. 

Be7  6 e3  h6  7 Bh4  0-0  8 Bd3 
Nbd7  9 Nge2  b0  10  0-0  c5  11 
Rcl  Bb7  12  Bbl  c4  13  13  Re8 
14  B£2  a6  15  Ng3  Bd6  16  Rel 
b5  17  a3  Qb6  18  Nf5  Bc7  19 
Qd2  a5  20  a4  b4.  Black’s  un- 
sophisticated strategy  — gaining 
Lebetisrautn  on  the  Q-side  but  ignor- 
ing the  rest  of  the  board  — often 
appears  in  amateur  chess.  Sadler  re- 
futes it  in  classical  style  by  driving 
Black’s  rook  and  bishop  out.  then 
breaking  through  in  the  centre. 

21  Nb5  Bb8  22  e4!  dxe4  23 
d5  Qa6  24  d6  Bc6  Ifexfl  25  RxeSf 
Nxe8  26  Qd4  fxg2  27  Rel  is  crushing. 

25  Ne7+  Kf8  26  Nxc6  Qxc6 
27  Qd4  Ne5  If  exf3  28  Rxef4 
Nxe8  (Kxe8  29  Rxc4)  29  Be4  wins. 

28  Bxe4  Nxe4  29  Rxe4  f6  30 
f4  Nf7  31  Rxe8+  Qxc8  32  d7 
Qd8  33  Rel  Be5  Desperation 
against  34  Re8+. 
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34  fxe5  Nxe5  35  Qd5  Rf. 
signs.  If  Nxd7  36  Nd6  Ne5  37  is 
soon  mates. 

Following  Oberwart  and  aa  ear- 
lier first  prize  in  Italy,  Sadler's  Fide 
rating  will  advance  to  2,645,  when 
he  will  join  Nigel  Short  and  Michael 
Adams  among  the  world  top  30pUy 
ers.  His  fine  form  has  sparked  gro* 
ing  optimism  among  UK  chess  bus ' 
for  next  month's  olympiad  at  Yere- 
van. where  England  (Short,  Adam, 
Speelman.  Sadler,  Hodgson,  Miles) 
should  be  seeded  third  after  Russ 
(Kasparov.  Kramnik,  Dreev,  Svidlej) 
and  Hungary  (Polgar,  Leko,  Ahmd, 
Portisch). 

England  has  won  the  Gloroq! 
and  Faber  cups  for  West  Europe* 
under-18  teams.  Here's  a top  board 
queen  sacrifice: 

M HouBka  (Eng)  v K Roser  (Fn)| 

1 d4  NfB  2 Nf3  e6  3 Bg5  c54  e3  Mi! 
c3  b6  6 Bd3  cxd4  7 exd4  Ba6  8 BnS  I 
Nxa6  9 00  60  10  Qd3  Nc7  11  Ne5bS! 
12  Nd2  Qe8  13  f4  d6 14  Bxffi  M15 , 
Ng4  Be7 16  f5  exf5 17  Rx6  g6 18  Net 
Qd8  19  Ne»f  Bxf6  20  Nxf6+  Kg 7 21 : 
Rafl  a6  22  Qh3  hfi  23  Rlf3  Qc82l> 
Qxh6+  Kxh6  25  Rh3+  Resigns. 
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White  mates  in  two  mowi.| 
against  any  defence  (by  W Barchyj-; 
Black’s  king  is  stranded,  but  watch 
out  for  near  misses. 


No  2433: 1 Rgl.  If  Rxgl  2d7R$| 
3 Qal.  If  1 . . . Rg3  2RgaURKlj 
Rcl  and  3 Rc4.  Not  1 Rcl?  ft#  j 


Aero  8a 

I Nickname  of 
Florida  (8,5) 

0 Sailor  (3) 

9 Skilled 
craftsman  (9) 

10  Fail  to  notice  (8) 

II  Yield  (4) 

13  In  excess  of  (6) 

14  Confidential  (6| 

16  Telephone  — - or 
visit  (4} 

17  Dangerous  (8) 

20  Random  (9) 

21  Pm  (3) 

22  Stocking 
supporter  (9.4) 


Down 

1 Fighl  (3-2)  — 
begin  working 
(3.2) 

2 Areas  for  novice 
skiers  (7.6) 

3 Promontory  (8) 

4 Idea  (6) 

5 Secure  — place 
for  valuables  (4) 

6 Parisian 
landmark  (3,2,8) 

7 Fervent  — could 
be  of 


Quick  crossword  no.  327  Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

/F  YOU  are  one  of  those  people 
who  cries  at  tragic  dramas,  go 
and  fetch  a box  of  tissues  before 
you  read  on.  The  atory  I am 
about  to  tell  is  one  of  the  moat 
heart-rending  ever  to  happen  at 
the  bridge  table. 

First,  a bidding  problem.  Take 
the  West  cards  below: 


h1.: 


Importance  (7) 

12  Baffle  (8) 

13  God  of  wine  and 
pleasure  (7) 

15  Look  at —-and 
respect  (6) 

18  Vision — or 
eyesore  (5) 

19  Come  to  — a 
party  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


□□QtanD  DQQDHC3 

□ a □ nan 
□□□□□  HnaHona 

□ □□□nan 
□□□□Ban  OBEGJQ 

mm  on  □ 

CjDDHQDnDQ 

a HQ  HD 

QQHC3Q  □□□□QQB 

m a a □ n □ b 
amaaBHa  □□nan 

□ 0 d man 

□0HC1Q0  EDQGaa 


♦ 63  VAKQJ1086  *4  *862 

You  are  playing  for  serious, 
but  not  ruinous  stakes.  Both 
sides  are  vulnerable.  South, 
your  right-hand  opponent,  opens 
with  a strong  NT  showing  15-17 
points.  What  call  do  you  make? 

There  are  a number  of  possi- 
bilities, and  your  answer  will  owe 
something  to  personality.  The 
conservative  will  try  two  hearts, 
the  more  daring  will  bid  three 
hearts,  and  the  eternal  optimist 
will  jump  to  four  hearts.  But 
there  is  another  course  of  action. 
What  about  a penalty  double? 

Chances  are  thatyour  left-hand 
opponent  Is  looking  at  a few  high 
cards,  and  is  confident  that  his 
side  can  make  1NT.  He  might 
even  be  confident  enough  to  re- 
double! You  have  seven  tricks  In 
your  own  hand,  and  If  your  part- 


ner can  produce  no  more  than  a 
solitary  ace,  the  opponents  will 
concede  a 1,000  penalty  in  1NT 
redoubled,  despite  their  com- 
bined 26  points.  An  attractive 
prospect  — and  If  It  does  not  turn 
out  as  you  hope,  you  can  always 
bid  your  heart  suit  at  a later  stage. 

Whatever  you  have  chosen  to 
bid,  I bet  that  you  haven't  se- 
lected the  call  that  was  actually 
made.  The  West  player  who  held 
these  cards  was  of  a highly  cre- 
ative nature  — can  you  guess 
what  he  bid? 

If  you  guessed  two  diamonds, 
then,  like  the  actual  West,  you 
have  plenty  of  imagination.  This 
is  what  happened  (see  table). 

North-South  fell  headlong  Into 
the  trap  that  West  had  set  for 
them.  His  psychic  diamond 
overcall  persuaded  North-South 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  in  a 
no  trump  game,  but  In  practice 
they  were  booked  for  a penalty  of 
1 ,600.  Why  then,  you  may  won- 
der, la  this  a tale  of  such  sorrow? 
Surely  West’a  action  was  the 
. stuff  of  which  epics,  not 
tragedies,  are  made? 

In  the  excitement,  East  had  lost 
track  at  the  auction.  Believing 
that  North  had  bid  no  trumps 


North 

♦ A 10  7 
¥43 

♦ KJ10  2 
*KQ64 

East 


West 

♦ 63 

¥AKQJ  1080 

♦ 4 

*862 


♦ Q9861 

¥2 

♦ 9876 
*1093 


South 
♦ KJ  2 

¥975  • 

♦AQ63  ■ t 

*AJS 

South  West  North 

1NT  24  3NT  ■ J , 

No  Dble  Redble  - 

No  No 

first,  and  thatltwas  therefojel* 

lead,  he  quickly  detached ‘ 
diamond  from  his  hand  w j.  -j 
before  the  horrified  West  com*  j 
stop  him,  had  placed  Itfece^; 
the  table!  Of  couree,  South  «■? 
deed  his  option  to  ,f 

diamond  lead  from  We  sir. 


and  die  contract  was  maaer: 

an  overtrjck  for  a score  of  h., 
with  the  rubber  bonus  to  n : 
South.  Even  the  Sphinx^0*1  j- 

have  shed  a tear  for  West 
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Golf  US  PGA  Championship Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 

Brooks  springs  a major  surprise  Test  ends  in  draw 


David  Davies  In  Louisville 

MARK  BROOKS  beat  the 
finest  field  ever  assembled 
when  he  won  the  78th  US 
PGA  championship  at  the  Valhalla 
Golf  Club  here  on  Sunday.  He  beat 
Kenny  Perry,  a native  Kentuckian, 
in  a sudden-death  play-off  con- 
ducted over  the  18tli  hole  when 
Perry  traced  a sad  trail  up  the  left- 
hand  rough  and  did  not  even  finish 
the  hole. 

Brooks,  by  contrast,  found  the 
green  in  two,  hit  a putt  of  all  of  70 
feet  to  five  feet  nnd  holed  that  for 
the  championship  and  $430,000.  It 
was  his  first  major  and  his  third 
tournament  victory  of  (lie  season.  It 
was  also  easily  hi9  best  performance 
in  a major,  beating  the  third  place 
he  uchicved  in  the  Open  Champi- 
onship uf  1995.  It  was  his  sixth  play- 
off nnd  he  now  lias  a 4-2  winning 
record  in  them.  He  also  goes  over 
tile  4)  million  mark  this  season  with 
$1,290,576  (about  £869,000). 

The  Iasi  nine  holes  and  been  a 
dogfight  between  Perry,  Brooks 
Vijay  Singh  and  the  defending 
champion  Steve  Elkington.  Hie  lend 
changed  hands  constantly  as  the 
four  men  oscillated  between  nine 


David  Lacey  at  Wembley 

FOR  Manchester  United  another 
successful  season  beckons;  for 
Newcastle  United  the  defence  rests. 
The  game  on  Sunday  offered  Old 
Trafford  9trong  reminders  of  how 
flic  championship  was  regained  and 
St  James’  Park  uncomfortable  mem- 
ories of  how  it  was  lost. 

More  than  45,000  Newcastle  sup- 
porters thronged  Wembley  in  eager 
anticipation  of  seeing  Alan  Shearer 
ihruw  down  a £15  million  gauntlet 
that  would  leave  Manchester  United 
numbed  with  self-doubt.  Double  or 
no  Double. 

In  tlw  event  Newcastle  were,  for 
1 1,1  most  part,  all  fingers  and 
thumbs.  Alex  Ferguson’s  team  won 
'lie  most  passionate  Charity  Shield 
match  in  living  memory  by  the  sqc- 
oinl-biggest  margin  since  the  occa- 
sion moved  to  the  stadium,  and  did 
80  moreover  without  an  orthodox 
centre-forward. 

Kevin  Keegan  offered  no  excuses 


and  12  under,  although  it  was  Perry 
who  was  setting  the  pace,  given  that 
he  was  out  three  groups  In  front  of 
the  others.  This  was  as  a result  of 
Saturday’s  71,  a birthday  score  — 
he  was  36  — during  which,  he  said, 
he  felt  exceedingly  nervous. 

On  Sunday  he  had  birdied  the 
13th  with  a 15-footer  downhill  that 
just  reached  foe  hole  with  its  last 
roll  and  then  birdied  the  short  14th 
with  a 20-footer  to  get  to  12  under. 
That  was  almost  as  good  as  an 
eagle,  for  the  pin  at  this  hole  was  set 
at  foe  front  of  the  green,  almost  im- 
possible to  get  at  from  the  tee.  and 
bogeys  were  common. 

Perry  looked  like  letting  nerves 
get  the  belter  of  him  at  the  lfitli, 
where  hi9  second  shot  disappeared 
into  trees  nnd  came  to  rest  among 
the  roots  of  a tree.  "I  was  very  fortu- 
nate there,"  said  Perry  of  his  recov- 
ery shot.  The  ball  was  resting  on 
bare  dirt."  He  not  only  got  it  on  Un- 
green;  lie  got  it  to  four  feet  and  se- 
cured his  par. 

Eventually  he  came  to  the  18lli 
still  12  under,  needing  a birdie  to 
make  matters  safe.  He  bogeyed  in- 
stead, hitting  his  drive  into  the 
rough,  his  second  into  more  rough 
and  his  third  just  left  of  the  green.  A 


for  a Newcastle  performance  that 
fell  way  below  last  season’s  high 
standards.  “Manchester  United’s  44) 
win  was  about  right,"  he  confessed. 
There  was  an  enormous  gulf  be- 
tween the  two  sides  today." 

While  Shearer,  closely  watched 
by  May  and  poorly  supplied  with 
passes  And  crosses  throughout, 
struggled  to  make  an  impact,  Man- 
chester United  consistently  ex- 
ploited foe  gaps  left  by  iqept 
Newcastle  defending. 

Two  goals  in  six  minutes  left  Kee- 
gan's side,  chasing  the  match.  Two 
more  In  three  minutes  towards  die 
end  left  Newcastle  to  ponder  the  un- 
comfortable truth  that  It  will  take 
more  than  the  vision  of  the  chair 
man,  Sir  John  Hall,  to  bring  foe 
league  title  to  TYncsidc  for  the'  first 
time  in  70. years.  Only  Nottingham 
Forest,  who  beat  Ipswich  ,56  iu 
1978.  hnve  won  the  Shield  more  em- 
phatically at  Wembley. 

Cantona  was  quite  superb,  apart 
from  one  incident  with  Newcastle’s 


chip  and  two  putts  gave  the  rest  of 
the  field  a chance.  The  only  man  to 
take  it  was  Brooks.  Elkington  and 
Singh  both  needed  birdies  at  the 
18th  but  Singh  drove  into  a bunker 
on  the  way  to  a bogey  and  EUdogton 
buried  his  ball  in  a greenaide 
bunker  on  the  way  to  a par. 

Brooks,  who  had  been  12  under 
a9  early  as  the  Bth,  slumped  to  nine 
under  after  14  but  birdied  the  15th 
and  then  hit  a huge  drive  up  foe 
18th.  Like  Elkington  he  found  the 
front  bunker  with  his  second  but 
Perry,  now  commentating  on  televi- 
sion, said  "he’s  a great  bunker 
player"  and  so  it  proved.  He  came 
out  to  five  feet,  holed  the  putt  firmly 
and  went  into  the  play-off. 

It  has  been  a disappointing  cham- 
pionship fin'  Nick  Faldo.  On  Sunday 
lie  produced  a 73.  although  lids, 
because  of  the  way  (lie  course  had 
been  sol  up.  was  n bettor  effort  than 
cither  of  his  I wo  previous  rounds. 
'There  were  some  very  tough  pin 
positions  out  there,"  lie  commented 
afterwards. 

Tlie  course  beat  me.  I've  got  a 
lot  of  work  to  do,  unfortunately. 
After  four  holes  of  the  second  round 
I was  10  behind  and  that's  n lough 
place  to  come  back  from." 


Belgian  defender,  Albert,  for  which 
he  was  lucky  to  escape  with  a book- 
ing. The  Frenchman,  who  has  taken 
over  ns  Manchester  United’s 
captain,  orchestrated  Newcastle's 
destruction  as  Lee,  Batty  and  Beard- 
sley were  outmanoeuvred  to  (he 
point  of  dizziness  by  kaleidoscopic 
patterns  of  passing  and  movement. 

David  Beckham's  influence  oil 
the  match  can  only  have  impressed 
the  watching  England  coach  Glenn 
Hoddle.  Beckham,  so  much  more 
effective  when  moving  inside  from 
the  right  wing,  sent  in  Cantona  to 
slide  the  ball  past  Sruicek  after  24 
minutes. 

On  the  half-hour  he  gathered  a 
back-heeled  flick  from  Cantona  be- 
fore centring  for  Butt  to  head  in  foe 
second.  Butt  later  went  off  with  a 
concussion  apparently  shared  by 
the  opposing  defence. 

Newcastle  established  an  attack- 
ing presence  in  the  second  half 
once  Ginola  began  to  roam  and 
Asprilla  had  replaced  a labouring 
Beardsley.  But  Schmeichel  was  sel- 
dom troubled  and,  with  two  of  Fer- 
guson’s summer  signings,  Karel 
Poborsky  and  Jordi  Cruyff,  now 
augmenting  their  attack,  the  cham- 
pions mopped  up. 

In  the  85th  minute  Beckham 
strode  on  to  a Cantona  pass  and 
lobbed  the  advancing  Srnicek.  Two 
minutes  later  Giggs  , rolled  a free- 
kick  square  for  Keane  to  score  nn 
emphatic  fourth, 

“We've  got  to  defend  as  well  ns 
score  goals,"  said  Shearer,,  who  had 
failed  to  hit  the  target,  "and  we 
didn’t  even  do  that  today.” 

• "Poborsky  and  Cruyff  • showed 
that  you  don’t  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  get  brilliant  value,”  said 
Ferguson  a llule  mischievously. 

Nobody  mentioned  Andy  Cole, 
whp  now  looks  a snip  at. £7  million. 
Like  Iijs  olft  leam  he  had  cauglit. 
pneumonia,  except  that  id  Newcas- 
tle’s case  (lie  dose.on  Sunday  was. 
doubled. 


THE  SECOND  Test  between 
England  and  Pakistan  drifted 
to  a draw  on  Monday  after 
heavy  rain  deprived  the  Headingley 
crowd  of  what  might  have  been  a 
compelling  final  session  of  play  on 
the  fourth  day. 

England  aL  that  stage  liad  the 
upper  hand  after  amassing  501  in 
reply  to  Pakistan's  448.  The  high- 
light of  the  visitors’  innings  was  141 
runs  by  Ijaz  Ahmed  and  105  from 
Moln  Khan  — the  first  centuries  by 
any  Pakistanis  at  Headingley.  Eng- 
land hit  bnck  with  two  centuries  of 
their  own,  a fluent  170  by  Alec  Slew- 
art  and  1 13  from  Nick  Knight  — his 
maiden  hunt  I red. 

Under  grey  skies,  Pakistan  open- 
ers Sneed  Anwar  and  Slmdnl)  Kabir 
came  out  to  begin  their  aide’s  sec- 
ond innings  proceedings  shortly 
after  Spin  on  Sunday,  '[  lie  umpires 
offered  them  the  light,  they  ac- 
cepted, and  minutes  Inter  the  heav- 
ens opened  up.  Pakistan  were  242 
for  7 when  the  game  ended.  They 
lend  the  series  1-0. 


PETER  LEVER  is  to  quit  his  job 
as  England's  howling  conch  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  It  follows  re- 
1>orls  of  a rift  with  team  coach  David 
Lloyd,  who  is  believed  to  have  ruf- 
fled his  former  Lancashire  leam- 


Peter  Lever:  retiring  hurt? 


mate’s  feathers  with  training 
techniques  that  include  the  playing 
of  patriotic  music  in  foe  dressing 
room.  Lever  refused  to  comment  on 
the  allegations,  and  Lloyd  Insisted 
there  was  no  conflict 


THE  man  who  would  be  long  has 
finally  got  his  crown.  Sachin 
Tendulkar  has  been  named  as 
India’s  cricket  captain.  He  takes 
over  from  Mohammad  Azharuddln,’ 
who  departs  after  seven  years  at  the 
helm.  At  23,  Tendulkar  becomes  his 
country's  second-youngest  captain 
after  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi,  who  was 
21  when  he  assumed  command  in 
the  sixties.  Tendulkar,  who  made 
his  Test  debut  at  IS,  will  captain 
India  in  the  four-nation  Singer  Cup 
in  Sri  Iankn  later  this  month. 


FORMER  Australian  Test  off- 
spinner  Tin i . May  . has  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  The 
34-yoar-old,  who  took  75  wickets  in 
24  Tests,  is  quitting  lo  concentrate 
on  his  business  interests. 


WITH  the  English  soccer  sea- 
son due  to  get  under  way  on 
Saturday,  qlubs  were  limbering  into 


Football  FA  Charity  Shield:  Manchester  United  4 Newcastle  United  0 

Champions  show  Keegan  no  charity 


Up,  up  and  away  . . . Manchester  United’s  David  Beckham  on  his 
way  to  scoring  their  third  goal  at  Wembley  photograph:  mark  leech 


shape,  buying  players  and  manager- 
ial staff  in  a hectic,  last-minute  bar- 
gain hunt 

Lee  Sharpe  left  Manchester 
United  to  join  Leeds  in  a £4  million 
swoop.  The  England  winger  had 
failed  to  hold  down  a regular  place 
in  the  Double- winning  side  last 
season  nnd  the  arrival  of  Karel 
Poborsky  and  Jordi  Cruyff  at  Old 
TraTford  left  him  with  an  uphill  task 
to  regain  a first-team  place.  So  lie 
opted  to  move. 

Sharpe's  arrival  followed  the  de- 
parture from  the  Elland  Road  dub 
of  midfield  duo  Gary  McAllister  and 
Gary  S|iecd  to  Coventry  and  Ever- 
tun  respectively. 

Wolverhampton  Wanderers 
signed  French  right-bark  Serge  lto- 
niiinu  from  FC  Marligues  mi  n free 
transfer,  anil  Coventry  completed 
the  signing  of  22-yi  Mr-old  Belgian 
inlmutfioiinl  Reggie  Gmuiux  from 
Standard  Liege  for  £1  mil  lion. 

Also  on  the  move  was  goal  keeper 
Hnice  Grobbehmr.  Released  by 
Scnilhnitlploii  at  live  end  of  Inst 
season,  the  Zimbabwe  inter  national 
signed  n IL’-tiiunih  contract  with  lilt- 
Second  Division  newcomers  Ply- 
mouth Argyle.  Ihe  cl  ill)  a foe  ob- 
tained the  services  of  toniH-r 
Duceslcr  City  central  defender 
Tony  James  from  Hereford  United, 
with  his  fee  to  be  determined  by  a 
tribunal. 

Former  England  coach  Terry 
Venables  agreed  to  become 
Portsmouth's  new  director  of  foul- 
bull.  Hi*  said;  "I  have  had  more  sub- 
stantial offers  from  abroad  but  at 
this  time  I need  to  be  close  to 
London." 

Meanwhile  in  a shock  move  Arse- 
nal dismissed  Bruce  Rioch  from  the 
post  of  team  manager.  The  club  said 
they  had  found  a successor  but  de- 
clined to  name  him. 


BRITISH  police  say  they  are  win 
ning  the  fight  against  football 
hooliganism.  Figures  from  the  Foot- 
ball Unit  of  the  National  Criminal 
Intelligence  Service  show  a decline 
in  soccer-related  arrests  for  the 
fourth  year  running.  Arrests  during 
the  1995-96  season  both  inside  and 
outside  grounds  totalled  3,437  — 10 
per  cent  down  on  the  previous  sea- 
son. Euro  96.  despite  dire  warnings, 
turned  out  to  be  a remarkably 
trouble-free  tournament 


ENGLAND  are  running  out  of 
time  In  their  bid  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  Five  Nations  Cham- 
pionships. The  Rugby  Football 
Union's  attempt  to  reach  a compro- 
mise in  the  row  oyer  their  £89  mil- 
lion solo  television  deal  has  been 
rejected  fora  second  time. 

The  competition's  other  four 
nations,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland 
and  France,  say  they  will  begin  or- 
ganising their  own  schedule  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  But  Tom  Kier- 
nan,  chairman  of  the  Five  Nations 
Committee,  said  lie  still  hoped 
agreement  could  be  reached  with 
England. 


SIR1MONGKOL  Singhmanassuk 
of  Thailand  won  (he  World  Box- 
ing Council's  bantamweight  title  — 
vacated  by  Ireland's  Wayne  McCul- 
lough — when  he  stop|>ed  Mexican 
Jose  Luis  Bueno  in  the  fifth  round  of 
.tlie  bout  in  the  northern  Thai  city  uf 
Pliitsanuloke. 


